PROTO-MIDRASH IN THE BIBLICAL 
ANCESTOR NARRATIVES 


INTRODUCTION 


The reader of rabbinic midrash literature cannot help but feel that 
some of the interpretations given are forced, showing that the darshanim 
(creators of midrash) were culturally far removed from the world of the 
texts that they were studying. Thus, it appears that there is a rift between 
the biblical world and the later midrashic one. 

On the other hand, during the nineteenth century the phenomenon of 
intra-biblical exegesis was identified !. Some of the early scholars used 
the word “midrash” to describe it, for it seemed that its means and ends 
were similar to that of later midrash ?. In recent decades, this topic has 
enjoyed an increase in scholarly attention ?. Various terms with partially 


! A notable example is J. POPPER, Der biblische Bericht über die Stiftshütte. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der Composition und Diaskeue des Pentateuch (Leipzig 1862). The 
term diaskeuast (from diaoKsväßsıv) — and variations thereof — is often employed in 
this context. Scholars working within a Supplementary Hypothesis framework (Ergän- 
zungshypothese) were naturally disposed to this sort of thinking. See K. SCHMID, “Von 
der Diaskeuase zur nachendredaktionellen Fortschreibung. Die Geschichte der Erfor- 
schung der nachpriesterschriftlichen Redaktionsgeschichte des Pentateuch“, The Post- 
Priestly Pentateuch. New Perspectives on its Redactional Development and Theological 
Profiles (eds. F. GIUNTOLI — K. SCHMID) (FAT 101; Tübingen 2015) 1-18. 

? For instance, A. KUENEN, Historisch-kritische Einleitung in die Bücher des alten 
Testaments Vol. 1/1 (Leipzig 1885) 310: “Jetzt aber weicht R von seiner gewöhnlichen 
Methode ab: im Cap. XIV bringt er uns ein Stück von einer nachexilischen Bearbeitung 
von Abrahams Leben, einen Abschnitt eines Midrasch, wie deren auch der Chronist unter 
seinen Quellen hatte (2 Chron. XXIV, 27)”. See also J. WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the 
History of Israel (Edinburgh 1885) 227; B. BAENTSCH, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri (HKAT 
1.2; Göttingen 1903) xlii, 664, et passim. Robert Gordis developed these early glimmer- 
ings in “Midrash in the Prophets”, JBL 49 (1930) 417-422. On the various meanings of 
“midrash,” see M. GERTNER, “Terms of Scriptural Interpretation. A Study in Hebrew 
Semantics”, BSOAS 25 (1962) 1-27; R. LE DEAUT, “A propos d’une definition du mid- 
rash", Bib 50 (1969) 395-415. 

3 See, for example, M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford 
1985); Y. ZAKOVITCH, Introduction to Inner-Biblical Interpretation (Even Yehudah 1992; 
Hebrew); E. OTTO, “The Pentateuch in Synchronical and Diachronical Perspectives. Pro- 
torabbinic Scribal Erudition Mediating Between Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code”, 
Das Deuteronomium. Zwischen Pentateuch und deuteronomistischem Geschichtswerk 
(eds. E. OTTO — R. ACHENBACH) (Göttingen 2004) 14-35. For a survey of the history of 
scholarship on this topic, see K. SCHMID, “Innerbiblische Schriftauslegung. Aspekte der 
Forschungsgeschichte”, Schriftauslegung in der Schrift. Festschrift für Odil Hannes Steck 
zu seinem 65. Geburtstag (eds. R.G. KRATZ — T. KRÜGER — K. SCHMID) (Berlin 2000) 
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overlapping senses have been used in this context — e.g., “inner-biblical 
interpretation,” “(proto-)midrash,” and diaskeuast — all of which con- 
vey a basic idea: the creative reinterpretation of scripture within scrip- 
ture *. Scholars have demonstrated that certain phenomena of the exeget- 
ical approach of these texts — despite the great variety of forms and 
methods — are shared with those underlying some secondary biblical 
textual variants, late Second Temple literature, and nascent Christian 
texts 5. One should therefore place these sources along a continuum, 
highlighting a progression that is present and palpable in these corpora 
and milieux. This article contributes instances of midrashic interpreta- 
tions of the Patriarchs’ cycle, showing similarities in terms of exegetical 
method and ideological tendency between rabbinic midrash — from dif- 
ferent times and corpora — and late layers of the Bible itself. 


I. PATRIARCHS AS PARADIGMATIC FOLLOWERS 
OF THE TORAH LAWS 


A salient feature of midrash — early and late alike — is its tendency 
to interpret biblical texts anachronistically, matching the biblical content 
to the realities of its day. For instance, Esau is taken to be a personification 


1-22; IDEM, Schriftgelehrte Traditionsliteratur. Fallstudien zu innerbiblischer Schrift- 
auslegung im Alten Testament (FAT 77; Tübingen 2011, 2016); B. LEVINSON, “The Phe- 
nomenon of Rewriting within the Hebrew Bible. A Bibliographic Essay on ‘Inner-Biblical 
Exegesis’ in the History of Scholarship”, Legal Revision and Religious Renewal in 
Ancient Israel (ed. IDEM) (New York 2008) 95-181; S. GESUNDHEIT, Three Times a Year 
(FAT 82; Tiibingen 2012) 232-233 and notes 10-11 there. 

4 For a nuanced discussion of the semantics of several of these and associated terms, 
as well as a critique of inexact usage, see B.D. SOMMER, A Prophet Reads Scripture. 
Allusion in Isaiah 40-66 (Stanford, CA 1998) 6-31. 

> For textual variants see: E. Tov, “Midrash-Type Exegesis in the LXX of Joshua”, 
RB 85 (1978) 50-61; A. RoFE, “The Nomistic Correction in Biblical Manuscripts and Its 
Occurrence in 4QSama”, RevO 14 (1989) 247-254; IDEM, “From Tradition to Criticism: 
Jewish Sources as an Aid to the Critical Study of the Hebrew Bible”, Congress Volume. 
Cambridge 1995 (ed. J.A. EMERTON) (SVT 66; Leiden 1997) 235-237; IDEM, “4QMidrash 
Samuel? Observations Concerning the Character of 4QSama”, Textus 19 (1998) 63-74; 
IDEM, “Ruth 4:11 LXX. A Midrashic Dramatization”, Textus 20 (2000) 129-140. For 
comparing rabbinic literature and Second Temple literature, see S. FRAADE, “Rewritten 
Bible and Rabbinic Midrash as Commentary”, Legal Fictions. Studies of Law and Narra- 
tive in the Discursive Worlds of Ancient Jewish Sectarians and Sages (ed. S. FRAADE) 
(Leiden 2011) 381-398 (appeared before in Current Trends in the Study of Midrash [ed. 
C. BAKHOS] [Leiden 2006] 59-78). For early Christian instantiation, see M. GERTNER, 
* Midrashim in the New Testament”, JSS 7 (1962) 267-292; M. BLACK, “The Christolog- 
ical Use of the Old Testament in the New Testament", NTS 18 (1971) 1-15; M.P. MILLER, 
“Targum, Midrash and the Use of the Old Testament in the New Testament", JSJ 2 
(1971) 29-82. 
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of Rome, and later of Christianity: “‘And the hands are the hands of 
Esau’ (Gen 27,22b) — This refers to the wicked empire, which destroyed 
our temple, burned our sanctuary, and exiled us from our land” (b. Git. 
57b) °. The biblical words are used here — as they are in the Qumranic 
Pesher literature — as a prooftext for a commentary on current affairs. 

A second class of anachronism can be found in midrashic literature. 
The patriarchs are oftentimes presented as paradigmatic followers — or 
students — of Pentateuchal law 7. This differs from the first type of 
anachronism, where the biblical text is taken to be an oblique reference 
to the rabbis' present day. Here, the idealized behaviors and characteris- 
tics of rabbinic sages are retrojected upon the forefathers, with the frame 
of chronological reference never budging from the distant past. For 
example, the biblical narrative has Abraham serving his guests veal with 
milk and butter (Gen 18,8), an action that stands in express violation of 
later Jewish law (e.g. m. Hul. 8:1). A midrash on the passage, however, 
uses this very meal to prove that Abraham was in fact a consummate 
rabbinic Jew. A violation of the kashrut laws would be unthinkable 5. 
The rabbis go as far as presenting Abraham as following even the Pass- 
over laws in this meal: **Knead it and make cakes’ (Gen 18,6) — For 
Isaac was born in the month of Nisan. And how do we know? Since 
when the messengers visited Abraham, why did he say, ‘knead it and 
make cakes'? Because it was Passover" ?. Of course, the Passover's 
raison d'étre is an event that would not take place for centuries hence, 
but if the forefathers are to be Torah followers, then such anachronisms 
are of little consequence. 


5 Translation of rabbinic sources are my own. Translation of biblical sources are based 
on the NRSV with occasional changes by me. For more on this, see I. HEINEMANN, Dark- 
hei Ha'aggadah (Jerusalem 1970; Hebrew) 32-33; M. HADAS-LEBEL, “Jacob et Esaü, ou 
Israél et Rome dans le Talmud et le Midrash", RHR 201 (1984) 369-392; J. FRAENKEL, 
Darkhei Ha'aggadah Vehamidrash, vol. 1 (Givatayim 1991; Hebrew) 218-220 and notes 
in vol. 2, 617-618; LJ. YUVAL, Two Nations in Your Womb. Perceptions of Jews and 
Christians in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Berkeley, CA 2006). 

7 HEINEMANN, Darkhei Ha'aggadah, 35-43, 210-213. 

5 See, e.g., the Yemenite Midrash Hahefetz, ad loc. Midrash Hahefetz, vol. 1 (ed. 
M. HAVATZELET) (Jerusalem 1990) 143. However, most midrashim gloss over the issue. 

? Pesiq. Rab. 6. For a similar interpretation of Gen 14,13, see Deut. Rab. 1:25; Mid- 
rash Psalms 136:12; Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 14,13 (in Gen. Rab. 42:8 this seems to be implied, 
although the word for Passover [pesah] is absent). For Gen 18,6 see also J.L. SKA, 
“Genese XVIII 6a — intertextualité et interpretation: “Tout fait farine au bon moulin", 
Congress Volume. Oslo 1998 (eds. M. SÆBØ — A. LEMAIRE) (VTS 80; Leiden 2000) 61-70 
(= “Genesis 18:6 — Intertextuality and Interpretation — ‘It All Makes Flour in the Good 
Mill’”, The Exegesis of the Pentateuch. Exegetical Studies and Basic Questions [ed. 
J.L. SKA] [FAT 66; Tübingen 2009] 89-96). 
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Abraham is not the only forefather whose midrashic incarnation is 
a devout follower of Mosaic law. Pirge Rabbi Eliezer records a midrash 
on the passage, “Get me two choice kids” (Gen 27,9), said by Rebecca 
to Jacob: “Was Isaac’s fare truly two goat kids? Rather, it was for the 
purpose of sacrifice. One was a Passover offering, and he prepared the 
other as a delicacy and brought it to his father” (Pirge R. El. 32). Simi- 
larly, the medieval midrash compendium, Sekhel Tov, contains an expo- 
sition on Gen 19,3: “And [Lot] baked matzot’—For it was the eve of the 
second day of Passover” "°, 

Nevertheless, these anachronistic post-biblical concepts were not 
formed ex nihilo. The impulse underlying all the above midrashim is 
extant in the biblical Patriarch narrative itself. Most scholars consider 
Gen 26,3b-5 to be a secondary, post-Deuteronomic, interpolation !!. The 
final words of this Fortschreibung are: “For Abraham obeyed my voice 
and kept my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my laws”. 
Here we see that the midrashic tendency to attribute anachronistic stan- 
dards of piety to the forefathers goes back at least as far as the later strata 
of the Pentateuch. Abraham is a Torah follower in rabbinic midrash, but 
he is also a proto-Torah follower in biblical proto-midrash "^. 


II. PATRIARCHS AS PARADIGMATIC STUDENTS 
OF THE TORAH 


Another exegetical tendency in rabbinic midrash is to transform the 
patriarchs and other biblical protagonists into Torah students. For exam- 
ple, a midrash on Gen 25,27 reads: “‘Jacob was a plain man, dwelling 


10 Sechel Tob. Commentar zum ersten und zweiten Buch Mosis (ed. S. BUBER) (Berlin 
1900) 33. 

Il See, e.g., C. WESTERMANN, Genesis 12-36. A Continental Commentary (Minneap- 
olis, MN 1995) 423-425; M. WARNER, “The Holiness School in Genesis? ", Current 
Issues in Priestly and Related Literature. The Legacy of Jacob Milgrom and Beyond (eds. 
R.A. GANE — A. TAGAR-COHEN) (SBL Resources for Biblical Study 82; Atlanta, GA 
2015) 155-174. See also J.L. SKA, “Abraham, maitre de sagesse selon l'idéal des Pro- 
verbes", Wisdom for Life. Essays offered to Honor Prof. Maurice Gilbert, SJ on the Occa- 
sion of His Eightieth Birthday (ed. N. CALDUCH-BENAGES) (BZAW 445; Berlin — Boston, 
MA 2014) 18-29. 

12 Needless to say, late Second Temple literature, such as the Book of Jubilees, forms 
an important link between the midrash and the late biblical strata (for Abraham celebrat- 
ing the festivals, see Jub 15,1-2; 16,20-31 and 18,18). See B. Eco, “Abraham als Urbild 
der Toratreue Israels: Traditionsgeschichtliche Überlegungen zu einem Aspekt des bibli- 
schen Abrahambildes“, Bund und Tora. Zur theologischen Begriffsgeschichte in alttesta- 
mentlicher, frühjüdischer und urchristlicher Tradition (eds. F. AVEMARIE — H. LICHTEN- 
BERGER) (WUNT 92; Tübingen 1996) 25-40. 
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in tents’ (Gen 25,27) — Two tents: Shem’s seminary and Eber’s semi- 
nary” P, 

This midrashic trend is already present in the Bible itself. Josh 1,7-8, 
which — like our previous example — is considered by most scholars to 
be part of a Deuteronomistic multilayered addition, seems to elaborate 
on the content of the previous verses !*. In v. 6, Joshua had been told to 
“be strong and courageous” (hazaq ve'emas), so that he may lead the 
people into the land of Israel. Given the militaristic context of that sec- 
tion, the exhortation to be strong and courageous is entirely fitting. In the 
Fortschreibung, this distinctive phrase is repeated, but now in a new and 
decidedly unexpected context. The idiom is prefaced with some editorial 
glue, raq (“only”), and followed by the intensifier, me’od (“be strong 
and very courageous"). This time, however, the immediate context of 
“be strong and courageous" is the stipulation that Joshua follow and 
recite the words of the Torah: “Only be strong and very courageous, 
being careful to act in accordance with all the law that my servant Moses 
commanded you; do not turn from it to the right hand or to the left, so 
that you may be successful wherever you go. This book of the law shall 
not depart out of your mouth; you shall meditate on it day and night, so 
that you may be careful to act in accordance with all that is written in it. 
For then you shall make your way prosperous, and then you shall be 
successful" P. 


13 Gen. Rab. 63:10 (Genesis Rabba text in this paper follows Midrasch Bereschit 
Rabba mit kritischem Apparat und Kommentar, 3 vols. [eds. J. THEODOR — H. ALBECK] 
[Berlin 1912-1929; Hebrew]). Compare Tg. Onk., Tg. Neof. and Tg. Ps.-J. to this verse. 

14 See, e.g., G.A. COOKE, The Book of Joshua in the Revised Version (Cambridge 
1918) 5-6; M. NorH, Das Buch Josua, 2nd ed. (HAT 1/7; Tübingen, 1953) 28-29; 
N. LOHFINK, “Die deuteronomistische Darstellung des Übergangs der Führung Israels von 
Moses auf Josua”, Scholastik 37 (1962) 36-38; R.G. BOLING, Joshua (AB 6; Garden City, 
NY 1982) 124; T. B. DOZEMAN, Joshua 1—12 (AB 6B; New Haven, CT 2015) 209. 

15 The creation of this Fortschreibung could have been more complicated. According 
to Rofé, v. 7 is indeed a supplement, but v. 8 is later still. Only in this verse is Joshua, or 
any other character, said to study the Torah. Even later are the words kol hatorah (“all the 
law") in the MT of v. 7 (which are missing in LXX), that were added to conform with 
v. 8. Cf. A. Ror£, “The Nomistic Correction", 248; IDEM., “The Piety of the Torah- 
disciples at the Winding-Up of the Hebrew Bible: Josh 1:8; Ps 1:2; Isa 59:21”, Bibel in 
Jüdischer und christlicher Tradition. Festshrift für Johann Maier zum 60. Geburtstag (eds. 
H. MERKLEIN — K. MÜLLER — G. STEMBERGER) (Frankfurt am Main 1993) 78-81; see also 
R. SMEND, “Das Gesetz und die Völker. Ein Beitrag zur deuteronomistischen Redaktions- 
geschichte", Probleme biblischer Theologie. Gerhard von Rad zum 70. Geburtstag (ed. 
H.W. Worrr) (Munich 1971) 494-497; M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient 
Israel (Oxford 1986) 384-385. Van der Meer, however, argues that the plus in MT 
is original, thus making the Fortschreibung process simpler; see M.N. VAN DER MEER, 
“Textual Criticism and Literary Criticism in Joshua 1:7 (MT and LXX)", X Congress 
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Note that Joshua is not depicted here as a bona fide military leader, 
nor is he a lawgiver. Rather, he is presented here, and only here, as 
a student of Moses’ Torah — precisely as the rabbis saw themselves !6. 
This portrayal goes hand in hand with a second exegetical innovation, 
with this verse (together with the last chapters of Deuteronomy) being 
the first appearance of the notion of a "Torah", as such. Previously, the 
term had referred to laws and instructions, or collections thereof. Here, 
however, we find “Moses’ Torah” — by all appearances a closed unit 
— which from this point on can only be read and studied. 

So far, we have seen that two categories of rabbinic midrash — each 
of which cloaks the Patriarchs in a new garb — find their roots already 
in the late strata of biblical composition. The rabbinic darshanim contin- 
ued a movement that began many centuries earlier, during the biblical 
period itself. 


III. PROTO-CRITICAL REFLECTIONS 
ON BIBLICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Do these examples lead us to the conclusion that the darshanim lacked 
historical awareness, and therefore could not help but view the Patriarchs 
as projections of themselves? While an absence of reliable historical data 
surely impacted their perceptions of the past, I believe that there is evi- 
dence that the rabbinic exegetes were nevertheless critically minded with 
regard to historical realities !7. 

Genesis Rabbah records a midrash regarding Rebecca's inquiry of 
YHWH in Gen 25,22: 


“She went to enquire (7072) of the LORD" (Gen 25,22) — Were there 
indeed synagogues and seminaries (n1w777) ^n2) in those days?! [...] This 
serves to teach you that anyone who communes with an elder, it is as 
though (PN) he has communed with the divine presence !*. 


of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies. Oslo, 1998 (ed. 
B.A. TAYLOR) (SCS 5; Atlanta, GA 2001) 355-371. 

16 For more on the varied and evolving biblical depictions of Joshua, see A. ROFÉ, 
“Joshua Son of Nun in the History of Biblical Tradition”, Tarbiz 73 (2004) 333-364 
(Hebrew). 

17 For discussions of rabbinic conceptions of history, see, e.g., M.D. HERR, “The Con- 
ception of History among the Sages", Proceedings of the World Congress of Jewish Stud- 
ies 6 (1973) 129-142 (Hebrew); P. SCHÄFER, “Zur Geschichtsauffassung des rabbinischen 
Judentums”, JSJ 6 (1975) 167-188; M.Z. BRETTLER, "Biblical History and Jewish Bibli- 
cal Theology", JR 77 (1997) 563-583. 

'8 Gen. Rab. 63:6. I have elided six words (in the Hebrew text) that do not seem to 
contribute to the progression of this unit: "after all she approached Eber's seminar". Idan 
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The primary concern of the darshan here is the passage’s potential 
clash with his own perception of history. As he saw it, the Patriarchal 
period predated the institution of synagogues and seminaries, or to follow 
the Hebrew idiom, houses of “gathering (n013)” and “inquiry (w777)”’. 
Since these were not in existence yet, the phrase “to inquire (715) of 
YHWH” required explanation. Of course, a modern reader of the verse 
would be unlikely to infer from “inquire of YHWH” that the text suggests 
prayer in a synagogue. However, the fact remains that the perceived ten- 
sion here is between the darshan’s understanding of the text and his own 
preexisting conception of history. Elsewhere in the midrashic literature, 
this exegetical method is typically used to explain how two ostensibly 
contradictory passages are in fact in consonance with one another, the 
principle being that one of them was not meant to be taken as describing 
historical reality. For instance, in tractate Shabbat of the Babylonian 
Talmud, the rabbis seek to reconcile the straightforward statement in 
Gen 35,22 that Reuben slept with his father’s concubine, with Gen 49,4, 
which is somewhat obscure and more open to interpretation. 

Unsurprisingly, they prefer to exploit the opportunity presented by the 
latter text to moderate Reuben’s sin: 


“Reuben went and lay with Bilhah, his father’s concubine” (Gen 35,22) 
— This teaches us that he disturbed his father’s bed, and the text speaks of 
him as though (PN) he slept with her (b. Sabb. 55b). 


The phrase “the text speaks of him as though X” in this midrash — 
and its briefer counterpart, “as though”, in the previous midrash — is 
remarkable and deserving of further attention. Its use here indicates that 
it is not merely a proto-critical tool. According to the midrash, Reuben 
did not in actuality sleep with his father’s concubine, but his action was 
deemed morally equivalent. Likewise, Rebecca did not commune with 
YHWH — despite an explicit and unambiguous statement that she did — 
but rather met with an elder. 

It is apparent from these two examples that darshanim allowed them- 
selves to deprive passages of their ostensibly historical-factual meaning. 
In other words, according to these rabbis, not all biblical verses describe 
actual events; some simply impart the values of certain actions, the 
imagined equivalents of real events. In this understanding, the Penta- 
teuch is not necessarily a static description of events and a record of 
laws. Rather than transmit true history, it imparts moral truth. 


Dershowitz has suggested to me that this sentence may be a secondary addition that 
served to identify the anonymous elder with a specific individual, Eber. 
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IV. THE POLITICIZATION OF THE PATRIARCHS 


The Patriarch cycle parallels the Exodus narrative in a number of 
ways. In particular, Gen 12,10-20 corresponds to various episodes relat- 
ing to Israel's bondage in Egypt and subsequent release ?: 1) Abram and 
Sarai sojourn to Egypt (Gen 42,5, et passim); 2) this trip is explained as 
an attempt to escape famine (ibid.); 3) they personally encounter Phar- 
aoh (Exodus 6-10); 4) Pharaoh seeks to kill the male, while explicitly 
sparing the female (Exod 1,15-22); 5) Yuwnu afflicts Pharaoh with 
plagues (nega'fm), which cause him to release the protagonists (Exod 
11,1, et passim); 6) Abram and Sarai depart with silver and gold (Exod 
12.35) %. 

Some scholars today believe that the Exodus and Patriarch narratives 
represent alternative literary traditions regarding the origins of Israel, 
with the connection between them being a comparatively late develop- 
ment ?!, Be that as it may, the author who first created the correspon- 
dences between the Abraham cycle and the Exodus was responsible for 
establishing the prolific midrashic theme of mia? pro max nwyn — 
“the fathers’ deeds are a sign for the sons”. The rabbis picked up on this 
phenomenon in Genesis 12 and brought it to the foreground: 


Rabbi Phinehas said in the name of Rabbi Hoshaiah: “The Holy One, 
blessed be He, said to Abraham: ‘Go out and conquer the path before your 
children’, and you find that everything written about Abraham is indeed 
written about his children. Regarding Abraham, it is written: ‘And there 
was a famine in the land’ (Gen 12,10); regarding Israel, it is written ‘For 
the famine has been in the land these two years’ (Gen 45,6). Regarding 
Abraham, it is written: ‘And Abram went down to Egypt’ (Gen 12,10); 
regarding Israel, it is written ‘And our ancestors went down to Egypt’ (Num 
20,15)” ... (Gen. Rab. 40:6). 


I? See T.C. ROMER, “Exodusmotive und Exoduspolemik in den Erzvätererzählungen“, 
Beriihrungspunkte. Studien zur Sozial- und Religionsgeschichte Israels und seiner 
Umwelt. FS Rainer Albertz zu seinem 65. Geburtstag (ed. U. KOTTSIEPER — R. SCHMITT 
— J. WÖHRLE) (AOAT 350; Münster 2008) 3-20. 

20 Idan Dershowitz pointed out to me that if 793 ın»w> in Exod 11,2 is read as “as one 
divorces a bride,” as some have proposed, then an additional parallel emerges, and indeed 
Exod 11,1-2 would contain a cluster of three correspondences: a plague (nega‘im), expul- 
sion of a wife (the implication in Genesis 12 is that Sarai is taken as a wife and then 
swiftly sent off), departure with gold and silver (See J. Coppens “Miscellanées bibliques 
[XIII]", ETL 23 [1947] 178-179; R. YARON, “On Divorce in Old Testament Times”, 
RIDA 4 [1957] 122-124). 

2! See K. SCHMID, Genesis and the Moses Story. Israel's Dual Origins in the Hebrew 
Bible, (Winona Lake, IN 2010). 
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The post-biblical darshanim went on to introduce many more such 
parallels by reading the Patriarch narratives as prefigurations of other 
episodes. For example: 


“And he was sitting (read as yoseb) at the entrance to the tent at the heat of 
the day” (Gen 18,1) — Rabbi Berachiah in the name of Rabbi Levi: It is 
spelled “sat” (ysb; can also be read as in the past tense: yasab). He wanted 
to stand, but the Holy One, blessed be he, said “Sit! You are a sign for your 
children! Just as you sit while the presence stands, so too your children sit 
while the presence stands [when the Jews enter synagogues and seminaries 
and recite the Shema. They sit in my honor, and I stand upon them. As it 
says (Ps 82,1): “God stands in the council of God”] (Gen. Rab. 48:7). 


It is evident that the rabbinic darshanim who read the Patriarch narra- 
tives as prefigurations of the story of Israel, in effect, continue an exe- 
getical tradition dating back at least as early as the biblical author who 
forged the prominent literary links between Genesis 12 and the Exodus 
cycle. 

Several examples of similar phenomena are present in biblical and 
post-biblical literature. In the aforementioned passage, Abraham is 
depicted as an embodiment of rabbinic Judaism. In other cases, the 
Ancestors are perceived as synecdoches for later political and religious 
bodies 7. 

A midrash in Genesis Rabbah considers the strange phrase, “The chil- 
dren struggled (lit.: smashed about) inside her” (Gen 25,22): 


As she passed by pagan temples, Esau would convulse to get out. As it is 
said (Ps 58,4): “The wicked go astray from the womb” etc. As she passed 
by synagogues and places of [Torah] learning, Jacob would convulse to get 
out. As it is said (Jer 1,5): “Before I formed you in the womb I knew you” 
etc. (Gen. Rab. 63:6). 


The rabbinic recasting of Esau underlies this midrash. In rabbinic exe- 
gesis, Esau/Edom came to represent something entirely different from 
the trans-Jordanian entity of the Hebrew Bible, transforming into an 
embodiment of Rome and then Christendom ”. This new identity could 
then be applied to fetal Esau, thus further politicizing the passage in 


22 See also the Qumranic Pesharim and the copious literature on that topic. E.g., 
B. NITZAN, Pesher Habakkuk (1 QpHab). A Scroll from the Wilderness of Judaea (Jerusa- 
lem 1986; Hebrew); S.L. BERRIN (Tzoref), The Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qumran. An 
Exegetical Study of 40169 (Leiden 2004). 

?5 For more on this, see G.D. COHEN, “Esau as Symbol in Early Medieval Thought", 
Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies (ed. A. ALTMANN) (Cambridge 1967) 19-48; 
I. AMINOF, The Figures of Esau and the Kingdom of Edom in Palestinian Midrashic- 
Talmudic Literature in the Tannaic and Amoraic Periods (PhD diss., University of Mel- 
bourne 1981). 
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Genesis 25. I say “further”, because the first step in this midrashic polit- 
icization process was taken by the biblical supplementer of Gen 25,21- 
26a: 


?! Isaac prayed to the LORD for his wife, because she was barren; and the 
LORD granted his prayer, and his wife Rebekah conceived. ” The children 
struggled together within her; and she said, “If it is to be this way, why do 
I live?”, so she went to inquire of the LORD. ? And the LORD said to her, 
“Two nations are in your womb, and two peoples born of you shall be 
divided; the one shall be stronger than the other, the elder shall serve the 
younger”. ?^ When her time to give birth was at hand, there were twins in 
her womb. ?? The first came out red, all his body like a hairy mantle; so 
they named him Esau. ?° Afterward his brother came out, with his hand 
gripping Esau's heel; so he was named Jacob ... 


By all appearances, an earlier version of this sequence lacked the ora- 
cle that is in vv. 22-23 ?*. Among other things, this explains the presence 
of “behold” (wehinneh) in v. 24. The surprising discovery of twins at 
childbirth is preempted and contradicted by the fetal struggles of v. 22 
and even more so by the explicit prophecy of v. 23. The introduction of 
these two verses transformed the original text from a local, personal 
story into a foreshadow of weighty geopolitics. The rabbinic darshan 
picked up where the author of Gen 25,22-23 left off, pushing Esau even 
further away from the individual character, updating his identity once 
again and bestowing upon him fresh political import. 

It is noteworthy that both the biblical and the post-biblical darshanim 
achieved two objectives by politicizing Jacob and Esau. Not only did 
they explain contemporary political-religious relations, but they also jus- 
tified certain troubling actions in the story. The interpolation of Gen 
25,22-23 allows the reader to understand Jacob's trickery and deceit 
towards his brother as part of a divine plan. The rabbinic midrash, for its 
part, whitewashes Rebecca's favoritism of Jacob by premising it on his 
embryonic piety. 

There is another passage in the Jacob cycle whose textual and post- 
biblical evolution conspired to justify the swindling of Esau. The Maso- 
retic version of Gen 27,33-34 reads: 


33 Then Isaac trembled violently, and said, “Who was it then that hunted 
game and brought it to me, and I ate it all before you came, and I have 
blessed him? — yes, and blessed he shall be!" (177° T3 ax nn2o2x) 4 
When Esau heard (wy yaw) his father's words, he cried out with an 


?^^ See S.H. BLANK, “Studies in Post-Exilic Universalism”, HUCA 11 (1936) 181-182; 
WESTERMANN, Genesis 12-36, 412-413; Y. ZAKOVITCH, Through the Looking Glass. 
Reflection Stories in the Bible (Tel-Aviv 1995; Hebrew) 37. 
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exceedingly great and bitter cry, and said to his father, “Bless me, me also, 
father!” 


After Esau arrives at his father’s side with the game he prepared, 
a dumbfounded Isaac says in piteous horror: “Who then was it who 
hunted game and brought it to me? I ate it all before you arrived, and 
I blessed him!” He continues with the jarring statement that the trick- 
ster’s blessing nonetheless stands: “indeed, blessed he shall be”. The 
rabbinic darshanim noticed the incongruity of this last phrase in its con- 
text and exploited the opportunity to portray the actions of Jacob and 
Rebecca as parts of a divine scheme. 

“The Presence is the one who said ‘indeed, blessed he shall be 
According to this midrash, the phrase seems incongruous because it was 
not, in fact, uttered by Isaac. Rather, the divine presence itself interjected 
and upheld the legitimacy of Jacob’s blessing. 

Similarly, the following midrash reflects the incongruity of this phrase 
in its context: 


999 25 


[Isaac] wanted to take back the blessing and say, “indeed cursed he shall 
be.” But the Holy One blessed be he said: “What are you doing? Yourself 
you are cursing! For you have said to him ‘cursed be everyone who curses 
you and blessed be everyone who blesses you’”. And so he reinforced the 
blessings, and said “indeed, blessed he shall be” 7°. 


As noted long ago, the difficulty in the text may stem from a scribal 
error. An earlier version of the Hebrew apparently read 23 1973928)...” 
“109 yaw nmm moa (**...and I indeed blessed him’. And when Esau 
heard..."). *Í (wayyehy) was mistaken for mm (yihyeh), causing the 
word to be understood as syntactically tied to the foregoing, rather than 
the following, words. This also explains the surprising construction, 
“when Esau heard”, which would ordinarily be preceded by the generic 
wayyiqtol 77. 


25 Midrash Lekah Tov. Compare Tg. Neof.: “a sound came out of heavens and said: 
‘indeed, blessed he shell be’”. 

?$ tanh. Toledot 11; compare Gen. Rab. 67:3. 

?' F, Hırzıc, Begriff der Kritik, am Alten Testamente praktisch erörtert (Heidelberg 
1831) 127, who also raised the possibility that the original text read wehayah, rather than 
wayyehy; A. GEIGER, Urschrift und Übersetzungen der Bibel in ihrer Abhängigkeit von 
der inneren Entwicklung des Judentums (Breslau 1857) 377; J. OLSHAUSEN, “Beiträge zur 
Kritik des überlieferten Textes im Buche Genesis”, Mitteilungen der Berliner Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (Juni 1870) 390; C.J. BALL, The Book of Genesis. Critical Edition of 
the Hebrew Text (The Sacred Books of the Old Testament 1; Leipzig 1896) 82; A.B. 
EHRLICH, Randglossen zur Hebräischen Bibel. Textkritisches, Sprachliches und Sachliches 
(Leipzig 1908) 132, who reconstructs the more usual form 773; N.H. Tur-SINAI, Peshuto 
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Although MT appears to reflect a corruption of the original wayyehy 
due to graphical similarity, this does not preclude the possibility of an 
exegetical factor. Alexander Rofé has brought to light several cases of 
interplay between scribal error and exegesis ?*. Quite possibly, the scribe 
who miscopied the text, thus producing the version extant in MT, was 
influenced by a presumption of Jacob’s righteousness; by stating that the 
blessing stands even after the deception has been uncovered, Isaac miti- 
gates Jacob’s culpability. This is very similar to the effect of (and the 
proto-midrashic impulse underlying) the insertion of Rebecca’s oracle in 
Gen 25,22-23, discussed above. In the case of Gen 27,33-34, the scribal 
error/proto-midrashic emendation led to a textual incongruity, which the 
rabbis then picked up on, allowing Jacob’s piety to be further cemented. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, we have seen that the Patriarch cycle in Genesis contains 
several marked cases of Fortschreibung, and we have found these textual 
and literary developments to be correlated with proto-midrashic phenom- 
ena. The editors and authors who expanded and adapted earlier texts 
often reinterpreted their Vorlagen and expressed their midrash in their 
additions. Later readers of the Patriarch narratives in effect continued 
this distinctive exegetical tradition. The function of midrash remained 
remarkably constant over the centuries — even as its form metamor- 
phosed beyond recognition. 
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Shel Miqra, vol. 1 (Jerusalem 1962; Hebrew) 53; M. WEINFELD, Genesis (Torah, Prophets 
and Writing with New Commentary 1; Tel-Aviv 1975; Hebrew) 155. 

28 E.g., A. ROFÉ, “Secondary Completion of Verses and the Text of Psalms 91:4 in 
11Q11 (11QPsApa)”, Tarbiz 72 (2003) (in Hebrew) 311-320. 
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SUMMARY 


Traditional early Jewish exegesis, known as midrash, is often seen as removed 
from the biblical tradition since it is anachronistic. For example, it portrays bib- 
lical figures as adherent to later Jewish law, and even as Torah scholars like the 
Rabbis themselves, and interprets some biblical figures as an archetype for con- 
temporary social and political entities. However, the same interpretative methods 
exist already in the biblical corpus itself. This article shows that the Patriarch 
cycle in Genesis has later layers whose exegetical point is similar to those of the 
later midrash. This analysis joins a growing body of research on “midrashic” 
tendencies in supplementary biblical passages (Fortschreibungen), textual vari- 
ants, old translations and Second Temple Literature, which show that some of 
the midrash’s exegetical methods and forms of expression are not an innovation, 
but rather reflect continuity going back to the biblical period itself. 


A THOUSAND TIMES, NO: 
FON DOES NOT MEAN “CONTINGENT” 
IN THE DEUTERONOMISTIC HISTORY 


In Joshua — 2 Kings, as in the books of Numbers and Chronicles, there 
are many sweeping numerical figures, especially on the battlefield. Some 
of the largest figures in these books are the 400,000 Israelites who joined 
together to fight Benjamin (Judg 20,2.17), the 300,000 Israelites and 
30,000 Judeans that Saul mustered to fight the Ammonites (1 Sam 11,8) 
and the 800,000 Israelites and 500,000 Judeans numbered in the Davidic 
census (2 Sam 24,9). There are dozens more figures numbering in the 
tens and hundreds of thousands. 

Archaeological surveys, however, suggest that figures like these do 
not fit historically. The population of ancient Israel during the periods 
described was significantly lower than figures like those given above 
would lead one to believe; estimates suggest that the population of Israel 
and Judah was about 100,000 in the 10" century and about 460,000 in 
the mid-8" century BCE !. Thus, the muster numbers of Israelite and 
Judean troops mentioned above are actually far higher than even the total 
populations at the times those stories describe. 

Furthermore, battle casualties of the sizes enumerated in many stories 
in the Deuteronomistic History seem implausible, especially when com- 
pared to modern day battle casualties. For example, the first day of the 
Battle of the Somme is considered to be one of the bloodiest days in 
British military history; nearly 20,000 men died on the battlefield ?. It is 
hard to imagine an ancient battle where participants did not have the use 
of guns leaving vastly more casualties, such as in Ahab’s battle with the 
Arameans where 100,000 were reported to have been struck down ava 
"nx “in one day” (1 Kgs 20,29). 


! Population estimates for earlier periods suggest that in the central hill country there 
were roughly 12,000 in the 13^ century BCE, 55,000 in the 12" century BCE, and 75,000 
at the end of the 11" century BCE. See W.G. DEVER, What Did the Biblical Writers Know, 
and When Did They Know It? What Archaeology Can Tell Us About the Reality of Ancient 
Israel (Grand Rapids, MI 2001) 110, 127. For the 8' century estimate, see M. BROSHI — 
I. FINKELSTEIN, “The Population of Palestine in Iron Age II", BASOR 287 (1992) 54. 

? C. TRIMM, Fighting for the King and the Gods. A Survey of Warfare in the Ancient 
Near East (Resources for Biblical Study 88; Atlanta, GA 2017) 70-71. 
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One solution to this problem that has been accepted with some regu- 
larity is that the term 4x, normally translated “thousand”, actually 
refers to a “contingent of armed men”, in those cases where “thousand” 
would be out of the question historically °. If these units were made up 
of only a dozen or so men, as is often argued, then the quantities enu- 
merated therein become much more reasonable *. This would mean, for 
example, there were not 800,000 Israelites numbered in David’s census, 
but 800 units of armed men (2 Sam 24,9). 

There are some problems with this translation, however, and scholars 
have identified a number of them. However, since the translation was 
first proposed for and applied to the census figures in Numbers 1 and 26, 
much of the discussion has focused on the use of "PN in the book of 
Numbers ï. Furthermore, the arguments against this translation have 
largely, though not solely, been made on historical or literary-contextual 
grounds. For example, Davies has argued that the idea of a census of the 
Levites by military contingents in Numbers 3 is not allowed by the liter- 
ary context, since Num 1,48-50 suggests that Levites did not perform 
military service 9. 


3 As will be discussed below, this view was popularized by G. MENDENHALL in his 
article, “The Census Lists of Numbers 1 and 26", JBL 77 (1958) 52-66. The understand- 
ing of =X as an armed unit has been adopted or presented as a viable translation option 
to varying degrees in: R.G. BOLING, Joshua (AB 6; Garden City, NY 1980); R.G. BOLING, 
Judges (AB 7; Garden City, NY 1975); P. K. MCCARTER JR., / Samuel (AB 8; Garden 
City, NY 1980); P.K. MCCARTER JR, II Samuel (AB 9; Garden City, NY 1984); 
J.M. Myers, / Chronicles (AB 12; Garden City, NY 1965); J.M. Myers , I Chronicles 
(AB 13; Garden City, NY 1965); R.S. Hess, Joshua. An Introduction and Commentary 
(Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries 6; Downers Grove, IL 1996) 113, 146; D.G. FIRTH, 
The Message of Joshua. Promise and People (The Bible Speaks Today; Downers Grove, 
IL 2015) 88; in the annotated notes by S.L. MCKENZIE, “1 Samuel" and “2 Samuel” in 
The New Oxford Annotated Bible. New Revised Standard Version with the Apocrypha. 
An Ecumenical Study Bible (ed. M.D. CooGAN et al.; Rev. 4th Ed.; New York 2010) 
458-59; R.L. HUBBARD, JR., Joshua. NIV Application Commentary from Biblical Text to 
Contemporary Life (The NIV Application Commentary Series; Grand Rapids, MI 2009) 
231, 234. 

+ [n his analysis of the census figures in Numbers 1 and 26, Mendenhall noted that the 
size of a contingent was between five and fourteen men. These numbers have been 
assumed for contingent sizes in the battle narratives in the Deuteronomistic History and 
used to calculate total numbers of troops. For example, McCarter applies the five-fourteen 
figure to the 30,000 Israelites killed in 1 Sam 4,10 and suggests that Israel lost between 
150 and 420 men; similarly, when Saul musters 330,000 in 1 Sam. 11,8, he calculates the 
actual total as 1,650 to 4,620 men. MCCARTER, / Samuel, 107. 

> R. KLEIN has also argued that whether or not the translation “militia unit” has valid- 
ity for Numbers, that translation should not be extended to Chronicles. R. KLEIN, “How 
Many in a Thousand?” The Chronicler as Historian (ed. S.L. MCKENZIE et al.) (JSOTSup 
238; Sheffield 1997) 270-282. 

6 E. Davies, “A Mathematical Conundrum: The Problem of the Large Numbers in 
Numbers 1 and 26", VT 45 (1995) 449-469, here 465. 
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In this essay, I will argue that “contingent” is also not a plausible 
translation for 4x in Joshua — 2 Kings, the books conventionally referred 
to as the Deuteronomistic History ". My argument focuses on two types 
of evidence that have received scant attention in the conversation thus 
far — grammatical and comparative. First, there are several unique ways 
that the term "Px behaves grammatically like a numeral when it is used 
in conjunction with other numerals. Second, comparative linguistic data 
demonstrates the absence of any clear evidence not only that "x was 
ever understood as an armed militia group in biblical Hebrew ?, but also 
that this was ever a definition for the cognate term in other Semitic lan- 
guages (such as Ugaritic alp). Third, a survey of comparative literature 
demonstrates that other ancient Near Eastern texts that contain battle 
narratives do not enumerate numbers of contingents when reporting 
troop and casualty figures. On the other hand, they do report hyperbolic 
numbers in the tens and hundreds of thousands. In the Assyrian Royal 
Inscriptions, for example, kings do not declare how many dozens or hun- 
dreds of contingents they killed or exiled, but how many thousands of 
men °. It seems unlikely that the authors of the DH would regularly 
report battle numbers in terms of “contingents”, when other ANE texts 
do not speak in this way. Before pursuing the grammatical and compar- 
ative support that 7?X does mean “thousand”, particularly in the DH, 
I will briefly review the initial argument that 7?x meant “militia unit" in 
Numbers 1 and 26 and beyond, and some of the difficulties this transla- 
tion faces in the book of Numbers. 


I. FON AS A “FIGHTING CONTINGENT” IN NUMBERS (?) 


Early in the 20" century, Flinders Petrie attempted to make sense of 
the large numbers in the census lists in Numbers 1 and 26. He noted that 
in addition to meaning “thousand”, PPN could also mean “family” or 
some subsection of a tribe ?. The meaning “family” or “clan” is 
reflected in the term’s use, for example, in Judg 6,15: Gideon protests 
being chosen to fight Midian by saying, “my clan (YN) is weakest in 
Manasseh” (cf. 1 Sam 10,19; Mic 5,2). Petrie thus proposed that ON in 
the census lists in Numbers 1 and 26 did not mean “thousand” but 


7 Hereafter, “DH”. 

8 Hereafter, “BH”. 

? Akkadian clearly uses different terminology for “thousand” (/imu) and for “contin- 
gent” (kisrum). 

10 F, PETRE, Researches in Sinai (London 1906) 211. 
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“clan”. This would mean that the tribal census list numbers like those of 
Manasseh given in Num 1,35 as mnxNa Pr ow ow ow should not be 
read as “32,200 people" but as “32 families, 200 people” !!. When the 
numbers are understood this way, the total number of people in all 
the tribes adds up to 5,500 (Numbers 1) and 5,730 (Numbers 26) "^. 
Petrie regarded these figures as much more historically plausible than the 
totals reported in Num 1,46 (603,550 men) and Num 26,51 (601,730) ^^. 

George Mendenhall later developed Petrie's view and argued not only 
that PPN referred to a subsection of a tribe, but that it also came to refer 
to a “militia unit" within such a subsection '*. This would mean that the 
numbers for Manasseh in the census were “32 militia units; 200 (total 
people)". By dividing the total number of people levied from each tribe 
by the number of their fighting contingents, Mendenhall proposed that 
the number of men in an 478 was between 5 and 14 men depending on 
the tribe. 

Mendenhall's theory has provoked widely different reactions; it has 
been criticized, adopted for interpretation of Numbers 1 and 26, and 
extended to apply to the use of 4x in Joshua — 2 Kings and Chronicles. 
Much of the criticism has focused on the texts which Petrie and 
Mendenhall used as the basis for their arguments, namely the census lists 
in Numbers. Indeed, there are difficulties with accepting "fighting con- 
tingent" as the best translation for *j»x in the census lists before one 
considers the appropriateness of applying it to the DH. 

First, there are oddities when it comes to the size of the fighting units 
that result when one does the calculations. They are strikingly small; 
each contingent from the tribe of Simeon in the first census and of Issa- 
char, according to the second census, would have had only five men P^. 
Mendenhall argues that small contingent sizes like these are reasonable 
since similarly small contingent sizes are attested in texts from Mari and 
Alalakh. Though the Mari letters do have a few instances of small num- 
bers of troops completing certain missions, examples like these are not 
the norm !6, Contingent sizes at Mari were consistently groups of 50 men 


!! PETRE, Researches in Sinai, 211. 

12 PETRE, Researches in Sinai, 213. 

13 He writes: “The result, then, is exactly in accord with the known historical condi- 
tions, both of the number that could leave Goshen and the number that could live in 
Sinai". PETRIE, Researches in Sinai, 213. 

14 MENDENHALL, “Census Lists", 61. 

15 PJ. BUDD, Numbers (WBC 5; Waco, TX 1984) 8; cf. E. Davies, “Mathematical 
Conundrum”, 463. 

16 MENDENHALL, “Census Lists”, 64-65. Cf. Davies, “Mathematical Conundrum”, 
464. 
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or more, and they were typically in the hundreds !7. Additionally, inter- 
nal biblical evidence suggests military units were much larger groups. 
There are regular mentions of groups of thousands and hundreds and 
fifties and tens (e.g. Exod 18,21; Num 31,14) !8. These larger sized units 
are also reflected in biblical narrative; in one example, Gideon's 300 men 
were split into three companies, making those units amount to 100 men 
each (Judg 7,16) !9. 

Not only did Mendenhall's proposal create very small contingents, but 
the sizes of those contingents also varied considerably. According to 
Numbers 1, the 59 units of Simeon had 300 men (about 5 men per unit) 
but Gad had less units, 45 units, but more men 650 (about 14 men per 
unit) ?°. Furthermore, if one reads the numbers in the traditionally under- 
stood sense as “thousands”, it is also possible to detect some artificiality 
about the numbers. Exod 12,37 states that the number of men that left 
Egypt was “about 600,000”. With twelve tribes, this would imply about 
50,000 per tribe; in both censuses, half of the tribes are listed as having 
less than 50,000 and the other half as having more ?!. 

Another significant problem is that the totals recorded of 603,550 in 
Num 1,46 and 601,730 in Num 26,51 make it clear that at least the final 
redactor of the text understood "PX as thousand. Here the numbers are 
not added up separately as clans or armed groups and then as total peo- 
ple. Whoever did the addition understood the tribal numbers in the sense 
of complex numerals of thousands and hundreds ?. Mendenhall, and 
those who have embraced his theory, argue that there must have been 
a change in the meaning of the term over time, such that later redactors 
no longer knew of the earlier meaning of the word. Indeed, that is 
a crucial component to Mendenhall's argument. He writes: 


17 For example, 200 troops guard Harbe (26 37); 200 attack Yamina at Lasqum 
(27 17); 200 is a marching column (26 98). For a helpful index of troop numbers, see 
W. HEIMPEL, Letters to the King of Mari. A New Translation, with Historical Introduction, 
Notes, and Commentary (Mesopotamian Civilizations 12; Winona Lake, IN 2003) 599- 
601. 

18 Cf. Num 31,48.52.54; 1 Sam 8,12; 22,7; 2 Sam 18,1.4; cf. Davies, “Mathematical 
Conundrum", 464. 

19 | Sam 13,2 describes how Saul had 3,000 men that he split up into large units; 
2,000 went with him and 1,000 with Jonathan. In 2 Kings 1 there is a report of how on 
three occasions a different “captain of fifty men with his fifty" (rinm amunsn-^) 
approached Elijah. The most natural understanding is that there were indeed roughly fifty 
men who made up a "fifty". 

20 Davies, “Mathematical Conundrum”, 464; BUDD, Numbers, 8. 

21 Davies, “Mathematical Conundrum”, 466. 

22 KLEIN, “How Many in a Thousand?" 273; cf. Davies, “Mathematical Conun- 
drum”, 462. 
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The old tribal subdivisions disappear eventually under the impact of fiscal 
reorganization under David and Solomon, and the priestly historiogra- 
pher(s) could not but assume that the 4x of the Federation period was 
identical to the army unit familiar from the traditions of the much later 
period ”. 


In other words, the original authors used the word 4x to refer to 
a tribal militia unit of about five to fourteen men; late in the United 
Monarchy and onward, however, the size of a unit of fighting men 
increased to about one thousand. Thus, when later editors came upon the 
term *}x, they no longer knew of the folk militia units, so they calculated 
the totals with their understanding of 478 as “thousand” **. 

Significantly, however, as Benjamin Scolnic has pointed out, it is not 
the case that there are clearly defined “earlier” and "later" meanings for 
the term. The Book of Micah, which cannot be dated earlier than the late 
8" century BCE *°, employs both meanings for "PN: 


But you O Bethlehem of Ephrathah, 

who are little among clans of Judah (ATM ’o>x3), 
from you shall come forth for me 

one who is to rule in Israel (Micah 5,1) 


It is also used in parallelism with 122^ “ten thousand" in Micah 6,7: 


Will YHWH be pleased with thousands of rams (nw "b5N2), 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil (pwm M3292)? 


This demonstrates that author(s)/editor(s) of this text, written long 
after the early tribal federation, knew of and employed the term "PN both 
with the meaning “clan” and with the meaning “thousand” *°. Addition- 
ally, some poetic texts that are commonly believed to have textual tradi- 
tions rooted in times prior to the divided monarchy also employ "PX to 
mean “thousand”. In these cases, as with Micah 6,7 above, the term is 
used in parallel with the numeral 733% “ten thousand.” For example, the 
“blessing of Moses,” includes the following: 


These are the ten thousands (n1235) of Ephraim, 
and the thousands (*»bx) of Manasseh (Deut 33,17) 7’. 


23 MENDENHALL, “Census Lists”, 57. 

24 D. MERLING, “Large Numbers at the Time of the Exodus", NEASB 44 (1999) 15-27, 
here 23. 

25 It may, of course, have a later date, as a number of scholars have argued. See, e.g., 
E. BEN Zvi, Micah (FOTL 21b; Grand Rapids, MI 2000) 4-8. 

26 B.E. SCOLNIC, Theme and Context in Biblical Lists (Atlanta, GA 1995) 29. 

27 For dating the original composition of the poem to the time of Solomon, or to a time 
earlier in the United Monarchy or even in the pre-monarchic period, see J.H. TIGAy, 
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These texts problematize the theory that the meaning employed for the 
term in the pre- or early-monarchic period was later misunderstood by 
exilic redactors. Although Mendenhall’s theory has been accepted and 
extended to apply also to the DH and Chronicles, Klein has argued that 
there are insurmountable problems with understanding "x as militia unit 
in Chronicles **. One of the significant issues he raises is one that affects 
both Samuel-Kings and Chronicles. Mendenhall argued that it was dur- 
ing the time of the tribal federation and the very early monarchic period 
when "X referred to a small, folk militia unit. Mendenhall himself 
argued that under the United Monarchy, military force was no longer 
drawn from the tribes but existed in a standing army with contingents the 
size of a thousand. In fact, that was the purported reason for the misun- 
derstanding that led scribes to such sweeping totals in Num 1,46 and 
26,51. 

Therefore, it seems that even Mendenhall would have agreed that "PN 
conveyed the idea of a thousand men in the time period of the divided 
monarchy ??. Even if the translation “militia unit" (where a unit is five 
to fourteen men) pertains for texts describing pre-monarchic times, this 
cannot explain the many places where vast xX numbers are used in the 
divided monarchy, such as the 100,000 Arameans killed by Ahab (1 Kgs 
20,29) or the 185,000 Assyrian troops killed during Hezekiah's reign 
(2 Kgs 19,35). 


IL. PPN AS “CONTINGENT” IN JOSHUA — 2 KINGS? 


1. Grammatical Evidence 


In addition to the difficulties with understanding "PX as a fighting 
contingent outlined above, there are considerable grammatical hurdles to 
this definition for 478 when it is used in conjunction with a numeral. As 
I will show here, in BH numerals behave in particular and grammatically 
identifiable ways, and, simply put, "PN behaves like a numeral. 


Deuteronomy: 27327. The Traditional Hebrew Text with the New JPS Translation (The 
JPS Torah Commentary; Philadelphia, PA 1996) 523-534. Tigay does note that “linguis- 
tic-stylistic revision" may have taken place later. Other texts where the parallelism with 
maa is found include: Gen 24,60; Num 10,35-36; and Ps 68,17. SCOLNIC, Theme and 
Context, 33-35. 

28 KLEIN, “How Many in a Thousand? ", 274-279. 

2 Cf. KLEIN, “How Many in a Thousand? ", 277. 
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a. Agreement in Complex Multiplying Numerals and in Number 
Phrases 


In a recent article on the syntax of cardinal numbers, J. Screnock 
describes some of the properties of “complex multiplying numerals”, 
that is, a numeral with two numerals that are multiplied to produce the 
resulting numeral, such as PN DYNN “forty thousand” 30, One of the 
rules of complex multiplying numerals is as follows: when a complex 
multiplying numeral is formed with a numeral from three to nine and the 
numeral "PX, “thousand”, the plural form of "PX is used ?!. Thus one 
finds max nwvi> “about three thousand” (Josh 7,4). However, numer- 
als above ten appear with the singular form of x. Therefore, one finds, 
for example, FON myazow “and forty thousand" (2 Sam 10,18) and nxn 
rox mo" “one hundred and twenty thousand” (Judg 8,10). 

This differs from the way numerals are used in a “number phrase”, 
that is, a noun phrase composed of a cardinal numeral and the noun 
being quantified ?. In BH numerals two and above nearly always match 
in number with the object they are quantifying. Thus one finds, and can 
expect to find, examples such as the following: 2 277 nowy “the ten 
words" (Exod 34,28), aia nw>w “three sons" (Gen 6,10), ON minw 
“eight rams” (Num 29,29) and a3 ^£» nwan “fifteen sons” (2 Sam 9,1) 
and DYNN nm» “forty cows” (Gen 32,16). 

Following rules for agreement in biblical Hebrew, if "PN were “con- 
tingent", one would expect to find zu in its plural form with all numer- 
als two and above. Instead, one always finds a numeral from three to ten 
with plural o-D>x and numerals eleven and above with singular "x. 
However, there are grammatical data that complicate this expectation. 
There are a handful of common nouns that can function in a collective 
sense and so appear in the singular when found in a number phrase with 
numerals above ten ??. Nouns that frequently behave like this include: 
"ry, WN, mv, av 34, Because of this exception, one finds mw mv “ten 
years” (Exod 30,14) and WR DINATYINN "four hundred men” (Gen 32,7). 


30 I have adopted Screnock’s numerical terminology for this article. J. SCRENOCK, 


“The Syntax of Cardinal Numerals in Judges, Amos, Esther and IQM”, JSS 63 (2018) 
125-155, here 129. 

5! The numeral “two” is not used with "PN because the dual form DDYN is used to 
connote “two thousand”. 

32 SCRENOCK, “Cardinal Numerals”, 129. 

33 With numerals three to ten, they still appear in the plural form. 

34 P, JoUON — T. MURAOKA, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Rome 2006) 141e. Here- 
after “JM”. 
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This would seem to correspond to what happens to "PN when it appears 
with numerals greater than ten, and so it suggests the possibility that x 
could mean “contingent” and is functioning as do other common nouns 
such as "y and WR that appear as singular with numerals above ten. This 
is a possibility, but several factors militate against the likelihood that 9x 
is one such exceptional noun. 

First, there are only a few nouns that are exceptions to the rule, and 
most of them fit one of two categories: they are either nouns indicating 
time expressions (DV, mw, WIM) or measure expressions (MAX, 722). 
Other cases are found with very common nouns: WN, "y, and less often 
with wp: (three times: Deut 10,22; Jer 52,29.30) and vaw (twice: Exod 
28,21; 39,14). In the case of common nouns being used in the singular, 
however, these nouns do not always appear in the singular with numerals 
eleven and higher. Therefore, one finds both x "pas avy mui» 
(Exod 24,4) and vaw Aiwy au^ (Exod 39,14). One finds both Yy avv 
(Josh 13,30) and aswy any (Josh 15,32) ?. However, there is not 
a single occurrence in the Hebrew Bible where the plural form me^u is 
used for a number eleven or higher. Furthermore, in the case of number- 
ing other classes of humans, such as sons or daughters, (e.g.213 D’vAW 
[Judg 8,30]; mua owe [2 Chr 11,21]) the normal rule applies; the 
quantified object appears in the plural form with all plural numerals, 
including those above ten. 


b. Absolute and Construct States in Complex Multiplying Numerals 
and Number Phrases 


In a complex multiplying numeral, when the numerals 5&2 and "x 
are multiplied by a numeral from three to ten, the construct form of the 
smaller numeral is used *°. Thus one finds, for example, DOR nwbw> 
(Josh 7,3) and mx» vov (Judg 7,6). Moshavi and Rothstein note that 
"the origin of this construction can be explained as related to the frequent 


35 One finds both wx muv (2 Kgs 25,19) and mxn wan mus (1 Chr 4,42). It seems 
that the plural form of the quantified object is used when it precedes the numeral. 

36 As Moshavi and Rothstein note, “The definiteness rule does not apply to the 
numeral two, which, unlike all other basic numerals, regularly takes the construct form 
even in indefinite noun phrases", and it does not apply to complex adding numerals within 
a complex multiplying numeral, as complex numerals do not take the construct form with 
AND or FPN (e.g., FPR ninm anni AX [2 Kgs 19,35]). Furthermore, not all the numerals 
three to ten are variable, that is, they do not all have formally distinct absolute and con- 
struct states. The variable numerals include: two to ten feminine; two, three, and five 
masculine; 100 singular; 1,000 plural; and 10,000 plural. A. MosHAVI — S. ROTHSTEIN, 
“Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases in Biblical Hebrew", JSS 63 (2018) 99-123, here 
103-104. 
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use of all numerals, complex or otherwise, as modifiers of a count noun 
phrase, e.g. [WN [me^x nw>v>]] (Josh 7,3)” 37. The construct form of 
the lower numeral indicates that the complex number signifies a “seman- 
tically unitary concept" 38. It is then the entire complex multiplying 
numeral as a unit that modifies the noun. 

On the other hand, in number phrases with a cardinal numeral and 
a quantified object, absolute numerals are generally used with indefinite 
nouns and construct numerals are used with definite nouns ??. This is the 
case beginning with the numeral three and excluding complex numer- 
als ?. Thus, one finds owixn nwyn (Judg 18,7), but mviN nwan 
(Gen 47,2). 

There are, however, exceptions. Moshavi and Rothstein have identi- 
fied three classes of nouns that sometimes do not adhere to this rule. 
First, in a handful of cases, the construct numeral is found with an indef- 
inite noun expressing a measurement (opu, 255, Nd). One finds, 
for example, oxo w>w (Gen 18,6) and opw nu^v (Lev 27,6). This is 
a rare occurrence, however; they have identified only eight instances in 
the Hebrew Bible *!. 

The second, and more frequent exception to this rule occurs with tem- 
poral and frequency expressions. In a number phrase where the quanti- 
fied object is OY, WIN, miw, $137, or min (twice), construct numerals 
may modify an indefinite noun: of 263 number phrases with these lex- 
emes, 155 (59%) use construct numerals. Thus, one finds am nwbW 
(Gen 40,12), mw nx» (Gen 21,5) and mwan nww (1 Kgs 11,16) 9. By 
far the most frequently occurring indefinite construct numeral is with the 
lexeme av (136 of the 155 occurrences) ^. In nearly every occurrence of 
nv with a variable numeral, the construct form of the numeral is used. 
By contrast, indefinite construct numerals occur less than 2096 of the 


37 MOSHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases", 105. 

55 MosHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases”, 105. 

39 SCRENOCK, “Cardinal Numerals”, 150. 

4 According to Moshavi and Rothstein, “The cardinal numerals can be divided into 
two structural classes: basic and complex. The basic numerals are single-word numerical 
units, including one to ten, the multiples of ten up to 90, and 100 and 1,000. All other 
numerals are complex, i.e., expressions consisting of multiword phrases or compounds". 
MosHavi — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases", 103. 

41 Gen 18,6; Lev 27,6; Num 18,16; 1 Kgs 10,17; Num 3,47; Judg 17,10; Exod 38,25; 
Lev 27,5. 

42 Frequency expressions occur with the nouns aya, 53», and 112 but they typically 
follow the rule of supplying absolute numerals with the indefinite frequency noun. As 
noted above, though, 717 appears twice with a construct numeral: or nawy (Gen 31,7.41). 

43 MosHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases", 115. 
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time with the other temporal lexemes **. Temporal expressions, like 
measurement expressions, are abstract concepts, and Moshavi and Roth- 
stein note that “there is strong evidence that durational temporal expres- 
sions are actually a kind of measuring phrase” ^. 

However, outside of measurement, temporal and frequency expres- 
sions, occurrences of a construct numeral and indefinite object are quite 
rare ^, Moshavi and Rothstein have identified only five cases in the 
Hebrew Bible; they refer to groups of objects: an» n2» nw>w “three 
loaves of bread" (1 Sam 10,3), miz35 nyaW “seven lambs” (Lev 
23,18), 095 nyaw “seven bulls" (Ezek 45,23), aw ns» “100 sockets” 
(Exod 38,27), and awa niv? “six lambs” (Ezek 46,6) ^. 

Therefore, despite these exceptions to the general rule, if "PN were to 
mean “contingent”, we would expect to find construct numerals used in 
conjunction with 4x only when it was definite, and we would expect to 
find absolute numerals used when it was indefinite. This is not the case; 
for numerals three to ten and other basic numerals, the construct form is 
used consistently with "PX, just as is true with x. This suggests that, 
like with 782, these forms connote compound numerals; the use of the 
construct numeral indicates a semantic unit is intended for the complex 
number. 

The term r»x with the definition “contingent” does not fit into the 
categories that are exceptions to this rule; it is not a measurement, tem- 
poral or frequency lexeme. It would have to represent a new addition to 
the very few examples of deviations to this rule which do not occur with 
these types of nouns. Significantly, in those five instances where an 
indefinite construct numeral is found (excluding frequency, temporal or 
measurement expressions), each of the count nouns ordinarily occurs 
with an absolute numeral in the indefinite state. That is, although “seven 
lambs" is found as an indefinite construct noun in one instance, more 
often one finds: a’wa> nnn (Num 7,17) and m3» nva (Num 
28,19.27) 5. If "PN means “contingent” when used with numerals three 
to ten and larger basic numerals, it would be the only noun like this in 


44 MOSHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases", 115. 

45 MOSHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases", 113. 

^5 Cases of an absolute numeral modifying a definite noun are even rarer. They 
include: Josh 6,13; Judg 1,20; 1 Sam 17,14; 2 Sam 23,22; 1 Kgs 11,31; Ezra 8,11.12; 
1 Chron 11,12.24. MosHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases", 107. 

47 MOSHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases", 118. 

48 See also Num 23,1.29; 1 Sam 21,3. There is also variation with some of the mea- 
surement nouns (e.g., Lev 27,7). 
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the Hebrew Bible for which a construct numeral is always used when the 
noun itself is indefinite. 

Additionally, other number phrases that quantify groups of people fol- 
low the normal grammatical rule that the construct form of numerals 
appears with definite objects and the absolute form with indefinite 
objects. With the lexeme vaw "tribe", for example, we find: nva 
ovaw “seven tribes" (Josh 18,2), but aPpavn nowy “the ten tribes” 
(1 Kgs 11,35). An example from Judges is particularly significant; in 
Judges and Samuel the term wx here is used to connote a unit of armed 
men. Within the Gideon narrative, one finds that Gideon divided his men 
into ow Aww “three companies” (Jdg 7,16), later referred to as 
DWN nU» “the three companies" (Jdg 7,20). If PX were also to 
refer to a unit of armed men, one would expect it to conform to this 
grammatical pattern. 


c. Dual Forms of Numerals 


As with the numeral “two” (mnV Bis, the numerals nx” “hun- 
dred” and "PN “thousand” have dual forms. In BH, “200” is D’NNR (e.g. 
Gen 11,23) and “2,000” is 2378 (e.g. Josh 3,4) ?. Outside of the numer- 
als and the pseudo-dual found with some body parts, the dual is found in 
BH almost exclusively with measure, frequency and temporal units ®. 
Dual forms with measurements, frequency and time occur “in nouns 
countable in pairs, when they are regarded as forming a unit” °!. Thus, 
JM notes that a" indicates “two consecutive days” >, mni “two 
consecutive years" ?, tva! “two consecutive weeks" (once) °*, and 
maya "twice" 5, One also finds DDN “two seah” (1 Kgs 18,32; cf. 2 
Kgs 7,1.16.18) and 2922 “two talents" (1 Kgs 16,24; 2 Kgs 5,23) 5. 


4 There is one instance where 7225 “ten thousand” appears also to be used in the 
dual: “the chariots of God are 20,000, thousands and thousands" jNi1Z “DON ona mox 
359 (Ps 68,18). 

5 Dual forms of body parts are considered to be “pseudo dual” because they are only 
formally dual and occur in the dual form even when indicating a plural subject. Thus, one 
finds aen YNN "four feet" (Lev 11,23) and oy myw “seven eyes” (Zech 3,9). On the 
pseudo dual, see J. BLAU (who prefers the term ‘ex-dual’ for the above-mentioned body 
part forms), *Pseudo-Dual", in Encyclopedia of Hebrew Language and Linguistics (ed. 
G. KHAN); cf. MOSHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical Construct Phrases", 111. 

5! JM 91b. 

5 E.g., Exod 16,29. 

53 See also Gen 11,10; 31,41; 41,1. 

55 Lev 12,5. 

55 See also Gen 27,36. 

6 Although JM notes there is probably a lectio mixta (JM 91b). 
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One finds both niaxa’”nY “two cubits” (Ezek 41,22; 43,14) and DDAN 
“two cubits” (Exod 25,10.17). 

The fact that the dual form of 4x is employed consistently suggests 
it should be understood as “thousand,” not as armed contingent. As 
a noun meaning "militia unit”, it would not be a measurement lexeme, 
and grammatically it would not be expected to take a dual form ?". When 
other groups of humans are counted as two, the dual is not used. For 
example, “the two tribes” are nwan "2 (Num 34,15), “two clans,” are 
miawan nw (Jer 33,24), “two cities” are minw a" (Josh 21,27) and 
even “the two militia units” who fought under Abimelech are iwy 
mxa (Jdg 9,44). 

Thus, in the Book of Joshua, when it is reported that the people kept 
a distance of mAN DDYN from the ark (Josh 3,4), not only is it clear 
contextually that this refers to “about two thousand cubits”, but the use 
of the dual also affirms that this is the correct reading grammatically. In 
the battle between Israel and the tribe of Benjamin, WR DDYN “two 
thousand men” are struck down (Judg 20,45), and those sent to spy out 
Ai suggest that U^N DER NWOWD IN WN DIEPND “about two or three 
thousand men" go up to fight (Josh 7,3) 5. It is most likely that other 
forms of the dual indicate that elsewhere "x also refers to the numeral 
“thousand” and not a noun meaning a group of armed men. 


d. Repeating "PN 


Finally, when a complex multiplying numeral contains digits in the 
hundred thousands and single thousands place (but not the tens position), 
"PN is repeated 5. Thus, the numeral 603,550 is configured this way: 
mnm MIND Wom oper nwo mox mina ww, literally “six hundred 
thousand and three thousand and five hundred and fifty” (Num 1,46) ©. 
Since "ÙN is repeated, the complex numeral reflects the grammatical rule 
that "PN appear in the singular form with numerals over ten and in the 
plural with numerals three to ten. 

There is a kind of parallel with two other nouns that repeat when 
quantified with complex numerals. In a number phrase where there is a 


? As Moshavi and Rothstein note, “Counting and measuring are distinct semantic oper- 
ations: counting involves putting discrete entities in one-to-one correlation with the natural 
numbers, whereas measuring involves specifying a value for a quantity on a dimensional 
scale such as length or volume.” MosHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite Numerical", 108. 

55 Contra BOLING, Joshua, 222. 

5 The repetition of PX only occurs when it is in a complex multiplying numeral 
without a tens digit. Thus, for example, the numeral 185,000 is written as ava AND 
rox ninm (2 Kgs 19,35). 

60 See also Num 2,24; 2 Chr 2,16; 26,13. 
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complex adding numeral with one of the temporal units mw or av, the 
count noun may be repeated after each numeral °'. This repetition occurs 
inconsistently, however. Thus one finds: mw nxan miw wan (Gen 5,6; 
cf. Gen. 11,13.32), but also mw n& av ov yaw (Exod 6,16). One finds 
mua nüov av muov (Lev 12,4. 5; cf. Ezek 4,5.), but also nx mwan 
nv (Gen 7,24; 8,3). 

Outside of the temporal units mw or av, quantified objects are not 
repeated °°. The fact that "PN is repeated in certain types of complex 
numerals further suggests that when used with numerals, it is itself also 
a numeral that signifies “one thousand". 


2, Comparative Data 


a. Comparative Linguistics 


Another significant problem for understanding "PN as a military group 
is a lack of data to suggest that cognate terms in other Semitic languages 
had this meaning. For BH, the major lexicons identify two roots for 9PX : 
(I) “to learn”, and (2) “thousand” or the denominative “to produce thou- 
sands" 9. By far, the lexeme is most frequently found in the nominal 
form 78 meaning “thousand”. Less frequently, the noun **2x is also 
used to refer to cattle (seven times and only in the plural form) 9^. A third 
meaning of the noun 4x is that of a “family, clan" or perhaps a "tribe"; 
it occurs with this meaning about a dozen times. 

The term px is also employed with several senses. It is used once to 
refer to cattle (Ps 144,14). It is used adjectivally to mean "familiar" or 
“obedient” or nominally to refer to a “friend” ©. Finally, it is employed 


9! JM 142k; E. KAUTZSCH, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (trans. A.E. COWLEY; Oxford 
1910) 134h. B.K. WALTKE — M. O’Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax 
(Winona Lake, IN 1990) 15.2.4. MosHAVI — ROTHSTEIN, “Indefinite”, 118, though they 
note only that the repetitive construction occurs with mw and "»x, but do not mention av. 

€ Thus one finds, for example, nr» nam mous yaw “127 provinces" (Esth 1,1); 
anda ow>w nw» maw wp “832 lives” (Jer 52,29). There is, however, one occurrence 
of repeated Ux, though it is widely thought to represent a scribal error because of its 
unusual grammatical construction. 1 Sam 6,19 notes that YHWH struck down wx aya 
wen now own, literally “seventy men, fifty thousand men” at Beth-shemesh. Nowhere 
else does one find Vx repeated when it is modified by a complex numeral. 

6 HALOT, 59; BDB, 48-49; DCH, 297; W. GESENIUS, Hebräisches und Aramäisches 
Handwórterbuch über das Alte Testament (Leipzig 1915; repr. Berlin 1949) 44. 

64 Ps 8,8; Prov 14,4; Isa 30,24; Deut 7,13; 28,4.18.51. 

65 It occurs seven times as a noun (Mic 7,5; Ps 55,14; Jer 3,4; Prov 2,17; Jer 13,21; 
Prov 16,28; 17,9) and once as an adjective perhaps meaning “familiar” or “docile”: 
“I was like a b} lamb, led to the slaughter", Jer 11,19. HALOT, 54. 
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to refer to Edomite “leaders”, or perhaps “clans” (so the NRS, NAB) %, 
and once of Judean “clans” 67. Lexicons differ in how they understand 
the semantic development of the word. BDB includes only two separate 
entries for the noun "7x :?8 (I) meaning “cattle” and "7x (II) meaning 
“thousand”, or by extension “a thousand" or “family”. BDB lists "px I 
“cattle” under root (I) “to learn.” Also under root (I) “to learn” is the 
lexeme "bN meaning “familiar” or “friend”. This seems to suggest that 
the words “friend” and “cattle” are connected to the idea of “learning,” 
or becoming "familiar," perhaps understanding the following transitions: 


66 This sense of the noun is almost exclusively in reference to the Edomites (Gen 
36,15-43; Exod 5,15; 1 Chr 1,51-54). The Masoretic vowel pointing also indicates that it 
is used with regard to Judah in Zech 9,7; 12,5.6, though some suggest the term there is 
actually "7X and has been mis-pointed since the mater lectionis is not present (777177 PR). 
In Genesis 36 the term is used forty-three times. Gen 36,15 states, “these are the alüpe 
of the sons of Esau” (W932 DIR now) and then lists them repeatedly: “ alüp Korah, 
alüp Gatam, 'alûp Amalek” (pay MYN anya PR mpx) (Gen 36,16). The lexicons 
give the definition “leaders” or “chiefs”, and the English versions regularly translate this 
as such. This translation is based on: 1) the LXX nysu@v and the Latin dux and 2) a 
supposed Ugaritic cognate ‘ulp with the meaning “chief”. However, the latter of these is 
problematic; ‘u/p was originally translated as “chief” in KTU 1.40 (on the basis of the 
existence of a Hebrew cognate!) despite the fact that this interpretation caused grammat- 
ical difficulties for the translation of the rest of the text. Since this initial interpretation, 
however, ‘u/p has now been explained much more plausibly as the particle ‘u and Ip 
“according to”. Incidentally, this is comparable to Hebrew /p (Gen 47,12). J.C. DE Moor 
— P. SANDERS, “An Ugaritic Expiation Ritual and its Old Testament Parallels,” UF 23 
(1991) 283-300, here 291-292. Thus, there is no clear Ugaritic cognate for alup as 
“chief”. This change in understanding is reflected in DULAT where the 2™ edition sug- 
gested it may mean “chief”, but the 3" edition of DULAT identifies it as u, / (I), p (ID. 
DULAT, vol. 1, 2™ ed. 62; cf. DULAT, 3" ed., 61. Additionally, the use of ox with 
respect to Judah in Zech 9,7 seems to call for a corporate meaning of the word and is 
regularly translated there as “clan”. See, e.g. C.L. MEYERS — E.M. MEYERS, Zechariah 
9-14 (AB 25C; New York 1993) 322. Perhaps then, mox did actually mean “clan, fam- 
ily”, and this translation in Zech 9,7 need not be accompanied by emendation of the word 
to "px. The references to the Edomites might also be better understood as connoting 
a social unit. As Speiser notes, the formulation in Gen 36,16, DTX YIX2 TE"oN "DIOR TON 
“these are the alüpé Eliphaz in the land of Edom", seems to suggest that the reference is 
to clans rather than individuals. E.A. SPEISER, Genesis (AB 1; Garden City, NY 1964) 
282. 

$7 The term 4X is indicated by the vowel pointing but the mater lectionis is not pres- 
ent: M72 PND (Zech 9,7), and rpm “SYN (Zech 12,5.6). The context suggests it is 
"clans" of Judah that are being referred to, not "chiefs", and most scholars suggest 
emending the pointing to "D>x to reflect this. It seems at least possible that the term 
meaning “clan” was actually 5X and not 72x as is supposed. Outside of the book of 
Zechariah, the term "5x with the meaning “clan” is never found in the absolute state 
(though, see n.72). It is found about a dozen times but always in the construct state, where 
matres lectionis often drop out (e.g. Num 2,4; 2 Sam 13,31; 20,19). In these dozen occur- 
rences, it is pointed, e.g., "b»N, for which the singular absolute form would be the segho- 
late noun 49x. However, in light of the pointing that reflects the noun 1x in Zech 9,7; 
12,5.6, it seems at least possible that it has been mis-pointed outside of Zechariah and not 
the other way around. 
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to learn > a person who has been learned > a friend; and, to learn > 
a trained/learned animal > cattle. BDB connects the noun APN “chief (of 
the Edomites)” with “thousand” under the second root. However, if this 
word actually refers to “clans” or "families" of the Edomites, that may 
suggest that it too belongs under the first root and that it followed a sim- 
ilar semantic development as did “friend” and “cattle”: to learn > 
a people who have been learned/become familiar > a family/clan. 
In BDB, the lemma +x (II) “thousand” represents a second root, and 
the use of 498 to refer to a “family” is understood as a secondary sense 
of *x (ID, and thus does not warrant a separate entry. 

Alternatively, HALOT identifies these nouns as three separate lem- 
mata: "7X (I) “cattle”, 778 (ID “thousand”, and 42x (III) “clan”. Like 
BDB, HALOT connects the noun meaning “cattle” under the root (1) “to 
learn”. It categorizes the latter two nouns under the root (2) “to produce 
thousands”, and it suggests that 92x (III) “clan” went through the fol- 
lowing transition: thousand > group of thousand, military, part of tribe > 
clan 5. DCH also identifies three separate nouns, though it only explic- 
itly identifies the root of one; 778 “thousand” is related to "X “to pro- 
duce thousands", but it is not stated whether the apparent homophones 
"cattle" and “clan” are to be understood as deriving from root (I) “to 
learn” or root (2) “to produce thousands” ©. 

Unlike HALOT, DCH does not suggest that "78 (IID “clan” developed 
from 42x “thousand” or “unit of a thousand men”. This leaves open the 
possibility that the third lexeme 47x “clan” actually derives from root (T) 
“to learn”, a possibility which Gesenius in fact suggests, and which may 
make better sense of the data ”°. Rather than understanding the semantic 
transition as HALOT does (group of a thousand > military group > clan), 
we might hypothesize: to learn > learned/familiar people > family, clan. 

When *x is used in a general sense to refer to a group, that group is 
often a family. For example, in 1 Sam 10,19-21, 78 is comparable to 
nnbUm. Samuel addresses the Israelites with the order: “Show your- 
selves before YHWH by your tribes and by your clans (a> paw 
n»'55x»)", and the tribe of Benjamin is then brought forward by its 
nnsun?!. It is used elsewhere similarly to refer to a subgroup of a tribe. 
For example, in Judg 6,15 Gideon declares that win. on "DYN “my 
clan is the weakest in Manasseh" (cf. Mic 5,2). In some cases, it seems 


68 HALOT, Vol 1., 59-60. 

© DCH, 299-300. 

70 GESENIUS, Hebräisches und Aramäisches Handwórterbuch, 44. 

7! Cf. Num 10,4; 31,5; Judg 6,15; 1 Sam 10,19; 23,23; Mich 5,1; Josh 22,30 where 
rox indicates a “clan” or “region” of Judah or Israel. 
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to be intended as a synonym for a tribe itself. For example, in Num 1,16 
those who were chosen from the congregation are called, “the chiefs of 
the tribes of their forefathers (anias nw ww), the heads of the ‘clans’ 
of Israel (xn? "box URN)” 7, 

There are no occurrences, however, of any form of the lexeme FOR 
that clearly call for the meaning “armed contingent”. When it is 
employed to refer to troops, it denotes the theoretical quantity of those 
troops. For example, in references to nix”? I DDYN ^» “commanders 
of thousands and commanders of hundreds” (1 Sam 22,7), the numerals 
refer to particular sizes of military cohorts — those that number around 
a thousand and a hundred men respectively ^. 

Furthermore, the Bible attests to the use of a different word to describe 
a group of armed men. In the Books of Judges and Samuel, the word 
UN? is used to describe a specific group of military personnel, a “com- 
pany, or armed unit”. For example, in 1 Sam 13,17 one reads: “And the 
raiders went out from the camp of the Philistines in three companies 
(aw nübU). One company (TN xn) turned to Ophrah, to the land 
of Shual" ^. Significantly, this term is also employed in the Mesha stele 
(9*-8* century BCE) with the same meaning. This Moabite inscription 
is one of only a few Northwest Semitic inscriptions that contain a battle 
narrative, and the narrative contains both the term "x with the meaning 
"thousand" and the word x^ with the meaning “armed unit, or 
company”. In this inscription, Mesha boasts that he killed all those in 
Nebo of Israel, “seven thousand (79?x) men and women” (l. 16) 7°. He 
also claims, “I took from Moab two hundred men, his whole division 
(nz 52)" (1. 20) 7°. 


72 HALOT identifies the occurrences where "PX refers to a whole “tribe” as: Num 
10,36; 22,14; Josh 22,21.30 and Isa 60,22. In the Numbers and Joshua passages it is 
possible that it could be referring to a tribe or a sub-section of a tribe. In the last-mentioned 
passage, Isa 60,22, it seems to make more sense as "thousand". The sense is that the word 
is communicating a multitude, whereas an rbx as a clan or even a tribe does not necessar- 
ily make it multitudinous (e.g., Judg 6,15). If this is an instance of “clan,” then it would 
be the only occurrence in the HB where the term is found in the absolute state and not in 
a suffixed or bound form. It typically appears as 9x7" "DDN (e.g., Josh 22,30). 

73 See also Exod 18,21.25; Num 31,14.48.52; Deut 1,15; 1 Sam 29,2; 2 Sam 18,1.4. 

7* See also Judg 7,16.20; 9,34.43.44; 1 Sam 11,11. 

75 J.C.L. GIBSON, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, Vol. 1 (Oxford 1971) 75. 

76 As Gibson notes, a plural noun “all his captains" is not likely because the following 
verb refers back to it with a singular suffix: nNwN "I led it.” GIBSON, Syrian Semitic 
Inscriptions, Vol. 1, 75, 81. 
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Outside of the biblical text, the lexeme "PN is found in a handful of 
Hebrew inscriptions from the 8" century with the meaning “thousand” 7". 
It is employed in two Phoenician inscriptions to refer to "cattle" 75, It 
appears in Old Aramaic as “thousand” and continues to be used with this 
meaning in later Aramaic ”. The word also appears in Aramaic texts 
with the meanings: “cattle”, “to learn/teach” ®°, and “boat” (related to 
Akkadian elippu) ®'. In Syriac, it is found with the meanings “thousand” 
and “boat” 8. In later Jewish writing, both roots, “to learn” and “thou- 
sand”, continue to be found, and the noun pointed MON appears once, 
perhaps with the meaning “chief” #. 

The Ugaritic cognate a/p has two roots: I “head of cattle" or “bull- 
ock”, and II “thousand”, and the word is found frequently with both 
meanings °*. References to “thousand” are typically to specific numer- 
als, e.g. alp ksp “one thousand (shekels of) silver" (KTU 1.24:20) or 
hms alpm “five thousand” (4.181:2). The word also occurs adverbially 
and as a non-specific number with reference to military troops, but in 
those cases it still retains its numeric sense. One finds, for example, “Let 
them march by thousands (l alpm) [...] and by ten thousands (/ rbt)” 
(1.14 ii 39-40) and “may he smite thousands of enemies (alpm ib)" (1.19 
iv 59). 


77 Tt appears in the Siloam Tunnel inscription (late 8^ century BCE), line 5: “And then 
the waters flowed from the spring to the pool for 1,200 cubits". F.W. DOBBS-ALLSOPP et 
al., Hebrew Inscriptions. Texts from the Biblical Period of the Monarchy with Concor- 
dance (New Haven, CT — London 2005) 500. See also, Qasile 1.1 and Kadesh-Barnea 6A. 

78 For Ip as “cattle” see Kil. i 11 and Kar. iii. 1, 8. C.-F. JEAN — J. HOFTUZER, Dic- 
tionnaire des Inscriptions Semitiques de L'Ouest (Leiden 1965) 15. 

” For example, in the bilingual inscription from Tell Fekherye, /. 19 (9^ century BCE) 
and Aramaic papyri dating to the end of the 5" century BCE; e.g., Cowl. 24,40; 31, 27. 

8° For example, in Ahiq 80 and at Qumran. This is related to the Hebrew root (I) “to 
learn," which appears in qal with the meaning “to learn” and in piel with the meaning 
“to teach". Similarly, in Aramaic it occurs in peal “to learn" and pael “to teach" and in 
nominal form pie?x “teaching”. E.M. Cook, Dictionary of Qumran Aramaic (Winona 
Lake, IN 2015) 12; JEAN — HOFTUZER, Dictionnaire, 15. 

5! Kaufman, who does not identify an etymological origin of the word, suggests that 
Akkadian elippu and Aramaic 7p reflect an old “culture word” for boat and are thus 
cognates. S.A. KAUFMAN, The Akkadian Influence on Aramaic (Assyriological Studies 19; 
Chicago, IL 1974) 48. Aramaic Tp appears as “boat” in, for example, the Hermopolis 
papyri (ca. 500 BCE). GIBSON, Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, Vol. 2, 142. 

* M, SOKOLOFF, A Syriac Lexicon. A Translation from the Latin, Correction, Expan- 
sion, and Update of C. Brockelmann's Lexicon Syriacum (Winona Lake, IN — Piscataway, 
NJ 2009) 51. 

85 Gen. R. s. 20 refers to Adam as ny bw seox. M. JAstrow, A Dictionary of the 
Targumim. The Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and the Midrashic Literature (London 
1926) 68. 

84 G. DEL OLMO LETE — J. SANMARTÍN, A Dictionary of the Ugaritic Language in the 
Alphabetic Tradition (DULAT) (Leiden ?2015) 58-61. 
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The form alpn occurs once in Ugaritic in the phrase alpm alpnm 
(4.247:25). DULAT interprets it as “domesticated, tame” on the basis of 
Hebrew ( Twp, “friend”), Arabic (alif, “having much familiarity") and 
Aramaic (7p, pael “to instruct"), and reads “two domesticated bull- 
ocks” 85, Another form, ulp, is found in a few places (1.40; 1.84; 1.154). 
Though traditionally it was interpreted as “chief” on the basis of Hebrew 
‘alwp, it is now understood to represent the separate elements u and /p, 
and it is regularly translated “according to” °°. There are no occurrences 
in Ugaritic of alp meaning “family or clan”, and there are no occur- 
rences that indicate it was used for a military contingent. 

The cognate for "PN in Akkadian is alpu and it occurs frequently with 
the meaning “ox, bull”, “head of cattle", “beef” or “cattle shed" 9", 
Akkadian elippu “boat” is also likely a cognate term to Aramaic and 
Syriac "Ip “boat” 88. The term for “thousand” in Akkadian is not a cog- 
nate with Hebrew "PN, however; the numeral “thousand” in Akkadian is 
limu or limmu. 

CAD identifies four different meanings of /imu. In the first, Jimu A, 
limu indicates eponymy, as a year of office, or an eponym. This refers to 
an Assyrian practice whereby years were named after a high official 
called /imu or limmu ®. It is unclear where the limmu office originated, 
though Millard believes that it was likely cultic. He does, however, note 
the possibility that it developed from the term for “thousand” to a term 
signifying “leader” (presumably at one time, leader of a thousand or 
thousands) ?9. 

The second use of the word, /imu B, is to indicate the numeral “thou- 
sand", and it occurs quite frequently with this second sense. When /imu 
is used in a military context, it refers to numbers of troops or to the size 


55 DULAT, 3"! ed, 61. Other options have been proposed, however. De Moor, for 
example, suggests rendering “2000 ox-fish”. J.C. DE Moor, “Fishes in KTU 4.247, 
23-29", UF 28 (1996) 155-158. 

86 See above, n. 66. DE Moor — SANDERS, “An Ugaritic Expiation Ritual”, 291-292; 
cf. G. DEL OLMO LETE, /ncantations and Anti-Witchcraft Texts from Ugarit (Boston, MA 
2014) 107. This change in understanding is reflected in DULAT where the 2” edition 
suggested it may mean “chief”, but the 3" edition of DULAT identifies it as `u, 1 (D, p 
(IM). DULAT, vol. 1, 2™ ed. 62; cf. DULAT, 3"! ed., 61. 

87 CAD A, 364-372. 

8 See above, n. 81. 

8° Sometimes the titles of the eponyms followed their names in the date-lines, showing 
the limmu office was held in different years by the turtanu, rab sage, masennu, Sakin mati. 
A.R. MiLLARD, The Eponyms of the Assyrian Empire 910-612 BC (SAAS 2; Helsinki 
1994) 7, 9; CAD L. 

°0 MILLARD, Eponyms, 9. 
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of a contingent, e.g. / lim sabam ?'. Where it is found in the title rab 1 
lim “commander of a thousand,” it refers to a theoretical quantity of 
troops in an armed unit °”. 

A third definition, /imu C “family, clan” is identified from one Akka- 
dian text. In the synonym list Explicit Malku, it states li-i-mu, ki-i-mu, 
ki-ma-tum = ki-im-tu (kimtu meaning “family”) ?. CAD notes that this 
limu is a West Semitic word (Hebrew nu»); it would thus not represent 
a semantic development from /imu B “thousand” °. Limu is not found 
in other Akkadian texts with this meaning. The final definition is /imu D, 
"region, neighborhood". Limu is found in one Neo-Babylonian text with 
this meaning °°. It may stem from lamii/lawiim “to surround, encircle” 
or “go around, walk around (the land of)” ?6, 

Thus, neither Akkadian term, alpu nor līmu, is used as a general term 
for a group of armed persons. When /imu is employed in military con- 
texts, it specifies numbers of troops. A different Akkadian term, kisru(m), 
is consistently used to refer to a military “contingent”, and a “com- 
mander of a contingent" is a rab kisir ?". 

In sum, an examination of the cognate data does not suggest that "PX 
was used to signify an armed contingent. The cognates for P?X in Phoe- 
nician, Aramaic, Syriac and Ugaritic do not have the meaning "militia 
unit", nor does the Akkadian term for “thousand”, /imu, have this mean- 
ing. On the other hand, BH does use the term wx" to signify a fighting 
contingent, and the Moabite Mesha stele employs this noun with the 
same meaning. 


?! E.g. ARM 1 24.18’; 42,6.26.28.35.36; 90,7 

92 As noted above, one also finds the title Dax Ww “commanders of thousands" in 
BH (see n.73 for references). The only known reference to rab / lim “commander of 
a thousand," in the Neo-Assyrian material is in SAA 17.152; earlier references to similar 
titles (e.g. LMES UGULA LIM SÉRI) are largely Hittite. See CAD L, limu B c, 198. There 
are, however, regular references to rab hansé “commander of fifty." TRIMM, Fighting for 
the King, 457; cf. T. DESZÓ, Assyrian Army (I): The Structure of the Neo-Assyrian Army 
(Infantry) (Assyriologia 8.2; Budapest 2012) 154-156. 

93 Explicit Malku I 273-4; 316ff. CAD L, 198. 

?* In BH, ax» or mu^ “nation, people” (e.g. Gen 25,23; Prov 11,26); in Ugaritic, lim 
“people”. HALOT, Vol. 1, 513; DULAT, 484. 

55 A. Pour, Neubabylonische Rechtsurkunden (Analecta Orientalia 9; Rome 1934) 
19:1, 39, 47, 56. 

°6 CAD L, 198; J. BLACK — A. GEORGE — N. POSTGATE, A Concise Dictionary of Akka- 
dian (SANTAG 5; Wiesbaden 2000) 182. 

?7 For example, ana ki-sir ak-sur-ma eli ummänäteja ... uraddi “I formed them into 
a contingent and added them to my army", M. STRECK, Assurbanipal und die letzten 
Assyrischen Könige bis zum Untergange Niniveh's (Vorderasiatisches Bibliothek 7; 
Leipzig 1916) 82 iv:126; CAD K, 437. For a survey of the references to kisru and rab 
kisir in military contexts, see DESZÖ, Assyrian Army (I), 157-180. 
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b. Comparative Literature 


In the DH, if “armed unit, or contingent" is regularly read for "PX, 
one finds battle stories that report on the number of armed groups who 
fight or die in certain battles. For example, in describing the forces the 
Ammonites gathered to fight David in 2 Samuel 10, one would find that 
twenty contingents of Aramean foot soldiers, one contingent with the 
king of Maacah and twelve contingents from Tob drew up in battle array 
(v.6) and that David ultimately slaughtered forty contingents of horse- 
men (v.18) ®. A final difficulty with accepting this interpretation, espe- 
cially in the battle narratives in the DH, is that other ancient Near Eastern 
texts that contain battle narratives generally do not report the numbers of 
contingents who fought or were killed in various battles. Rather, they 
report the number of men, or of people more broadly, who fought and 
were exiled or killed. 

One such group of texts that one might consider in comparison with 
the DH is the Assyrian Royal Inscriptions. Marco de Odorico has 
analyzed all of the numerals employed in the ARI; the texts date from 
the 13" to the 7" centuries BCE and many of them detail the battles of the 
Assyrian kings. In battle stories where numbers are recorded, those num- 
bers always refer to individuals, not to units of soldiers. Thus we read, 
“T butchered their troops, 14,400 of them (who remained alive) I blinded 
(and) carried off” (Tukulti-Ninurta D, “with their 20,000 extensive 
troops near mount Tala I fought” (Tiglath-pileser I); “with 208,000 peo- 
ple, a heavy booty, 72,000 horses I returned to Assyria” (Sennacherib) ??. 
The ARI do not report numbers of contingents for their own fighting 
groups, nor for the enemy. That is, one does not read of "ten contingents 
of men" being taken to fight the enemy or of "fifty units of men" being 
killed. 

One can easily imagine at least two reasons for this; first, rhetorically, 
it is much more powerful to speak in terms of tens of thousands of men 
killed, rather than hundreds of units killed. Second, when it comes to 
casualties, it is simply impractical to speak in terms of units; as Scolnic 
notes, “casualties do not lie in arranged units” !9, The only time in the 
ARI that the enemy is numbered in a group sense, rather than as individ- 
uals, is when the number of cities that have been conquered is reported !?!, 


?8 Cf. the notes in NOAB (4^ ed.) for 2 Sam 10,6 and 18. 

°° M. DE Oporico, The Use of Numbers and Quantifications in the Assyrian Royal 
Inscriptions (Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project; Helsinki 1995) 6, 150. 

100 ScoLNic, Theme and Context, 29. 

1?! For example, in Sennacherib's annals, “I surrounded (and) conquered 46 of his 
fortified walled cities and small settlements of their environs, which were without 
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Outside of the ARI, we might also consider the Northwest Semitic 
inscriptions that date to the biblical monarchic period. While several of 
these inscriptions refer in some way to battles, only two provide numbers 
of troops or casualties !%. In the Moabite Mesha stele (8 century BCE), 
Mesha boasts that he has left 7,000 men and women dead. In another 
place he notes that he has taken 200 troops !®. The Aramaic Panamuwa 
Inscription (8" century BCE) speaks of seventy brothers of Panamuwa II's 
father being slain !%. In both inscriptions, military units are not quanti- 
fied, only individuals. 

In these bodies of literature, readers are given estimates of how many 
men, not how many contingents, have fought and died. In the ARI, these 
numbers are often in the tens and sometimes even hundreds of thou- 
sands. Therefore, in light of the quantifications found in Assyrian annals 
that boast that Tiglath-Pileser I defeated 20,000 Mushku men, Ashurna- 
sirpal II mustered 50,000 troops, Shalmaneser destroyed 10,000 Israelite 
soldiers and Sennacherib counted as spoil 200,150 Judeans, it seems very 
unlikely that the largest number in the entire Deuteronomistic History 
was 800 1°. 


III. CONCLUSION 


Although translating "PX as “contingent” (and envisioning a contin- 
gent as roughly a dozen men) may make the numbers in the DH more 
historically plausible and therefore perhaps more acceptable to modern 
readers, there are intractable difficulties with this translation. Grammat- 
ically, when ON occurs with other numerals, it follows several unique 
rules that indicate it is being used as a numeral, not as a quantified object. 
Linguistically, there are no clear indications in the Hebrew Bible that the 
lexeme is used to signify a military unit. There is, in fact, a term employed 


number”. A.K. GRAYSON — J. Novotny, The Royal Inscriptions of Sennacherib, King of 
Assyria ((704-681 BC), Part 1 (RINAP 3/1; Winona Lake, IN 2012) Senn. 004 49; 
cf. OpoRICO, Use of Numbers, 15. 

102 Additionally, there is a quite obviously hyperbolic number of troops referenced in 
the Ugaritic epic poem Kirta. Kirta's army is said to have a force of tlt. mat. rbt “three 
million” (KTU 1.14 iv.16). 

103 Gipson, Syrian Semitic Inscriptions Vol. 1, 74-76. 

104 Gipson, Syrian Semitic Inscriptions Vol. 2, 78; COS 2.37. 

105 The largest number in the DH is the 800,000 Israelites numbered in the Davidic 
census, along with the 500,000 Judeans (2 Sam 24,9). Mendenhall recommended under- 
standing that figure as 800 contingents of men. On the Assyrian figures cited, see 
Oporico, Use of Numerals, 103, 182; cf. RIMA 2, 24 and 34; RIMA 2, 309; RINAP 3/1 
004 49. 
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to refer to an armed unit — wx. An examination of the cognate data 
does not yield examples where the term signified a military unit in other 
Semitic languages. Comparatively, when Neo-Assyrian and Northwest 
Semitic inscriptions describe battles and use quantifications, they do not 
enumerate troops, casualties or captives in terms of units, but in terms of 
the number of individual men. 

When it comes to the use of PX in the DH, there does not appear to 
be much warrant to take the term as signifying a fighting contingent. 
However, if it is true that FOR does in fact mean “thousand” in the DH, 
one often finds numbers of troops and casualties in the text that archae- 
ological research suggests are implausible. Ziony Zevit, who has written 
about this difficulty in the ARI, has said: “if the archaeological data do 
not jibe well with what the analyzed texts contain, then we must under- 
stand that there is meaning in the non-confirmatory dialectics of the 
archaeological and the textual" !99, Perhaps, then, instead of continuing 
to posit an alternative definition of 4X when “thousand” would be just 
too many men, a more fruitful approach would be to pursue the rhetori- 
cal, literary and theological significances of the non-correspondence 
between historically plausible population figures and the sweeping 
numerals reported in the biblical text. 


Fuller Theological Seminary Denise FLANDERS 
135 N Oakland Ave. 
Pasadena, CA 91101 


SUMMARY 


One solution regularly offered to the problem of historically implausible num- 
bers in Joshua — 2 Kings is that the term PPN, normally translated “thousand”, 
actually refers to a “contingent of armed men”. This article argues that “contin- 
gent” is not a plausible translation for "PN in the Deuteronomistic History. The 
argument focuses on grammatical evidence, as there are several unique ways that 
the term 4X behaves grammatically like a numeral when it is used in conjunc- 
tion with other numerals, and comparative evidence, as other ANE battle narra- 
tives do not enumerate numbers of contingents when reporting numbers of 
troops and casualties. 


106 7, Zgvir, “Implicit Population Figures and Historical Sense: What Happened to 
200,150 Judahites in 701 BCE?” Confronting the Past. Archaeological and Historical 
Essays on Ancient Israel in Honor of William G. Dever (eds. S. GITIN et al.) (Winona 
Lake, IN 2006) 357-366, here 365. 


RAPHAEL’S INSTRUCTION 
TO “WRITE EVERYTHING DOWN” 
IN THE BOOK OF TOBIT 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Raphael fulfills a multitude of functions in the Book of Tobit !. Sent 
by God as his agent, Raphael’s primary task is to facilitate the healing of 
Tobit’s blindness and to free Sarah from the stronghold of the wicked 
demon Asmodeus, so that a marriage between Sarah and Tobiah can be 
arranged (Tob 3,17) ?. Raphael is also one of the seven angels whose 
service before the glory of God includes hearing the prayers of Tobit and 
Sarah and bringing a record of Tobit’s deeds of charity to the attention 
of God (Tob 12,12; 3,16). Raphael also claims that God has sent him to 
test Tobit when he did not hesitate to leave his dinner table to bury the 
dead (Tob 12,14) ?. 

At their first meeting, Raphael, disguised as a kinsman named Azariah, 
tells Tobiah that he has come to Nineveh to work (Tob 5,5). When 
Tobiah brings Raphael to his despairing father, Raphael assures Tobit that 
God's healing is close at hand, inviting him to take courage (Tob 5,10). 
After examining his kinship credentials, Tobit hires Raphael to work as 
his son's traveling guide, protector and companion. While on the journey, 


! [ am grateful to the members of the Deuterocanonical Seminar Group of the Catho- 
lic Biblical Association, especially Prof. Gary Anderson, for their helpful comments when 
an early version of this study was presented. I also wish to thank the anonymous peer 
reviewers for their remarks and suggestions. 

See I. NOWELL, “The ‘Work’ of Archangel Raphael", and B. Eco, “The Figure of the 
Angel Raphael according to His Farewell Address in Tob 12,6-20”, Angels. The Concept 
of Celestial Beings — Origins, Development and Reception (eds. F.V. REITERER — 
T. NickLAs — K. SCHOPFLIN) (DCLY; Berlin 2007) 227-238; 239-254. See also 
G.G. XERAVITS, “The Angel’s Self-Revelation in Tobit 12”, Sibyls, Scriptures, and 
Scrolls. John Collins at Seventy (eds. J. BADEN — H. NAMAN — E. TIGCHELAAR) (JSJSup 
175.1-2; Leiden — Boston 2017) 1399-1417; H. SCHUNGEL-STRAUMANN, Tobit (HThKAT; 
Freiburg 2000) 159. 

? PE. Dion, “Raphaél l'Exorciste", Bib 57 (1976) 399-413, suggests that the task of 
Raphael is to divorce Asmodeus from Sarah. 

3 Only G! mentions the test. For a discussion of the testing in Tobit, see G.D. MILLER, 
“Raphael the Liar: Angelic Deceit and Testing in the Book of Tobit”, CBQ 74 (2012) 
492-508. G.A. ANDERSON, Charity. The Place of the Poor in the Biblical Tradition (New 
Haven, CT — London 2013) 89-103, argues that the test is Job-like in that it raises the 
issue of whether Tobit will serve God for naught. 
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Raphael acts as a teacher, instructing Tobiah on the therapeutic proper- 
ties of the parts of the fish he has caught. As a messenger, he informs the 
surprised Tobiah that he will marry his kinswoman Sarah, a perennial 
widow who has had seven husbands die on their wedding night. Fright- 
ened by the news, Tobiah has to be reminded by the seemingly all-know- 
ing Raphael of Tobit’s word about endogamy (Tob 4,12). He also assures 
Tobiah that Sarah will be given to him as his wife that very night, as this 
has been decreed in heaven (Tob 6,16). On their wedding night, as 
a consequence of following the instructions on how to use the fish’s 
innards, the demon flees the bridal room (Tob 6,17-18), and is pursued 
by Raphael into Upper Egypt, where the angel binds him hand and foot 
(Tob 8,3). During the wedding festivities, Raphael retrieves Tobit’s 
money that had been entrusted with a cousin in Rages (Tob 9,1-5). 

As the story ends, an epiphany takes place in which Raphael reveals 
his identity to Tobit and Tobiah. Like a wisdom teacher, he issues 
instructions after revealing the whole truth and before ascending to the 
One who sent him. His farewell discourse includes the following instruc- 
tions: bless God every day; give God praise and thanks; keep a king’s 
secret but proclaim God’s marvelous works; do good, and evil will not 
overtake you; practice almsgiving, for it is better to give alms than to 
store up gold (Tob 12,6-20a) *. The last commission Raphael gives Tobit 
and Tobiah is the task of writing down (into a book) ° all that has hap- 
pened to them (Tob 12,20c) °. Raphael must have been in a rush to 
ascend, as he did not provide any explanation for the need to record in 
writing the providential events that had unfolded in the lives of Tobit and 
Tobiah. And so, his final command to write down everything that has 
taken place invites explanation. Why is there a need to write these 


^ See F.M. MACATANGAY, Wisdom Instructions in the Book of Tobit (DCLS 12; Berlin 
2011) 101-110. 

> Both G! and G" have the angel’s command to write everything down. 4Q200 and the 
Vetus Latina also attest to the command in Tob 12,20. Both G! and MS 106 107 add eig 
BiBAtov. See C.J. WAGNER, Polyglotte Tobit-Synopse: Griechish — Lateinisch — Syrisch 
— Hebräisch — Aramäisch. Mit einem Index zu den Tobit-Fragmenten vom Toten Meer 
(Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen Philologische-Historische 
Klasse 258; Göttingen 2003) 144-145; S. WEEKS — S. GATHERCOLE — L. STUCKENBRUCK, 
Tobit. Texts from the Principal Ancient and Medieval Traditions. With Synopsis, Concor- 
dances, and Annotated Texts in Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Syriac (FoSub 3; 
Berlin 2004) 298-299. The Vulgate does not include a corresponding command to write. 
See V.T.M. SKEMP, The Vulgate of Tobit Compared with Other Ancient Witnesses (SBLDS 
180; Atlanta, GA 2000) 378-380, 387-388. 

6 G.W.E. NICKELSBURG, “Tobit”, Harpers Bible Commentary, 801, notes that epipha- 
nies often have a “commissioning function” which in the Book of Tobit is to praise and 
to write. 
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events? What is the purpose or reason for the command? What does 
Raphael’s last order to Tobit and Tobiah say about the Book of Tobit? 

This study posits the thesis that the praise of God has become 
book-centered in the Book of Tobit. The angelic command to praise God 
and to write in a book all that has happened in the lives of Tobit and 
Tobiah affirms the status of the book as a valid avenue for proclaiming 
God’s marvelous works. The Book of Tobit presents itself as the written 
work that proclaims the revealed secrets and providential plan of the 
heavenly king. As a public repository of the memories of the magnalia 
dei, the book fulfills the same function that engraved inscriptions and 
fulfilled vows of praise before the assembly around the sacrificial altar 
do. From a socio-historical point of view, the temporary yet real distance 
from the cult in the Diaspora may have contributed to the development 
of the book as a locus of praise and proclamation 7. 


II. THE Book OF TOBIT AS AN AUTHORITATIVE MEMORIAL 
TO DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


In her commentary on Tobit for Herder, Helen Schüngel-Straumann 
notes that Raphael's command to write down everything is very impor- 
tant in the Book of Tobit *. And yet, few commentators have explained 
why. When they do, they devote only some passing remarks to Tob 12,20. 
Frank Zimmermann, for instance, notes that Raphael's request to record 
the events in a book is “to fortify the verisimilitude of the story and to 
give divine sanction to the writing" in order to address readers who may 
cast doubt upon its reliability or credibility ?. Robert Littman expresses 
the same sentiment, claiming that the angelic decree provides “the divine 
justification for the writing down of Tobit as a witness to God's actions" !°. 


7 Like Tobit, the Book of Esther presents itself as a novel of the Diaspora. Esther 
concludes with a written record or document embedded within the book (Esth 9,20-32). 
The record of the events was sent in order to legitimize the observance of Purim among 
Diaspora Jews. In the Book of Tobit, the recording of the providential events functions as 
a form of praise outside the Temple. This may give the impression that the Jewish Dias- 
pora needed its own “books” in addition to the canonical books of Jerusalem in order to 
legitimize the practices that developed in the Diaspora. 

5 H. SCHUNGEL-STRAUMANN, Tobit, 159: “Rafaéls letzte Aufforderung betrifft das 
Aufschreiben all dessen, was geschehen ist. Dies ist im Tobitbuch sehr wichtig". 

? F. ZIMMERMANN, The Book of Tobit. An English Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (JAL; New York 1958) 111 n. 20. 

10 R, LITTMANN, The Book of Tobit in Codex Sinaiticus (Septuagint Commentary 
Series; Leiden 2008) 147. See also J. ViLCHEZ, Tobias y Judit (NBE 3. Narraciones; 
Estella 2000) 199. 
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Joseph Fitzmyer notes that the command to write down is unquestion- 
ably “meant as the occasion for the composition of the Book of Tobit" !!. 
These brief comments agree that the angelic command functions as 
a form of divine approval or warrant for the chronicle of events in 
the Book of Tobit. Since it is a messenger sent from God who gave the 
charge to record in writing the happenings that transpired among them, 
the testimony carries truth, and the message conveys trustworthiness "^. 

In the world of the narrative, Tobit and Tobiah are the two recipients 
of the angelic command to write (Tob 12,6) ?. The Book of Tobit not 
only presents them as intradiegetic protagonists but also ascribes to them 
the role of scribes associated with the recording of the events. As explicit 
eyewitnesses who stand behind the written testimony in the book, they 
record what they saw, heard and remembered. The narrative opens with 
BípXoc Aóyov Toßit (Tob 1,1) and it starts with a first-person narration 
(cf. Tob 1,3 — 3,6) '*. The employment of these various forms of autho- 
rial presence suggests indeed that the story is the written result of Tobit's 


11 J.A. FITZMYER, The Book of Tobit (CEJL; Berlin 2003) 298. See also C.A. MOORE, 
Tobit. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 40A; New York 1996) 
273. See also D.R. DUMM, “Tobit, Judith, Esther", The Jerome Biblical Commentary (eds. 
R.E. BROWN - J.A. FITZMYER — R.E. MURPHY) (Prentice Hall, NJ 1968) 623: “The author 
here justifies his own enterprise and provides the expected *documentary' evidence". 

12 One may argue that Raphael’s lies about his identity undermine the trustworthiness 
of the message. This point, however, fails to understand the words and actions of Raphael 
in light of the testing mission disclosed at the end of the story (Tob 12,12). On Raphael's 
dishonesty as a means and function of testing, see MILLER, “Raphael the Liar", 492-508. 
Indeed, Raphael may have concealed things from Tobit and Tobiah, but when Raphael 
finally reveals everything that has unfolded including his task to test Tobit, Raphael says, 
“T will not conceal anything from you" (Tob 12,11). 

13 See G. PRIERO, Tobia (La Sacra Bibbia; Torino 1953) 13: “Sembra invece che dalla 
composizione del libro non si possano escludere i due Tobia". See also E. Di PEDE, 
“Enquête sur L'identité du narrateur du livre de Tobit", Révéler les Œuvres de Dieu. 
Lecture narrative du livre de Tobie (eds. E. Dı PEDE et al.) (Le livre et le rouleau; Paris 
2014) 142-155. See also D. MCCRACKEN, “Narration and Comedy in the Book of Tobit", 
JBL 114 (1995) 409-413, and I. NOWELL, “The Narrator in the Book of Tobit", SBL 1988 
Seminar Papers (ed. D.J. LULL) (Atlanta, GA 1988) 54-68. 

14 See L.T. STUCKENBRUCK, “Pseudepigraphy and First-Person Discourse in the Dead 
Sea Documents: From the Aramaic Texts to Writings of the Yahad", The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Contemporary Culture. Proceedings of the International Conference held at 
the Israel Museum (July 6-8, 2008) (eds. A.D. ROITMAN — L.H. SCHIFFMAN — S. TZOREF) 
(Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah 93; Leiden 2008) 295-326. Stuckenbruck 
notes that the first-person voice in Tobit does not belong to a figure known through sacred 
tradition, and thus, Tobit's “I” is fictional or literary; the author “has borrowed the use 
of the first person to make the tale more vivid for readers at the outset, to draw them into 
the paradigmatic features of the story and [...] to present itself as a divinely commissioned 
work" (302). 
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compliance with Raphael's command, the purpose of which is to publi- 
cize and make known God's compassion and benevolence !°. 

If authorship is here taken to mean that Tobit is the real author who 
wrote the book that goes under his name, however, certain problems 
arise. For instance, some of the delightful ironies would be deflated, and 
some of the details included in the story would be questionable unless 
Tobit enjoys omniscience !6. Rather, Tobit is the implied author who 
establishes the norms that convey the legitimacy and the reliability of the 
narrative '’, As the implied author or narrator of the book, Tobit is inter- 
ested in telling a magnificent and credible story of divine providence that 
has been sanctioned by an angel while experiencing a vision (Tob 12,19). 
This form of legitimation serves to crystallize an ideology and to main- 
tain a shared symbolic universe in a situation where subsequent genera- 
tions may need an explanation for the current order in which divine 
silence amidst exile may be perceived as pointing to the absence of 
God's saving presence !*. 

The narrative makes it clear that the angelic commission is a necessary 
condition for writing this particular story about divine providence. No 
doubt, Raphael's order before his departure and ascension confers 
authority upon the book. More importantly, the charge provides the 
account with a revelatory and epistemic value. As such, a normative, 
even scripture-like, status is claimed on behalf of the written testimony 
of Tobit and Tobiah. Their experience of divine providence and interven- 
tion is so extraordinary and different from the usual experience of God 
that it begs to be captured in a written record and presented as on par 
with other sacred scriptures. Their account is presented as a public wit- 
ness to what Tobit and Tobiah have experienced as God's revelation of 
his providential activity in their own time, but certainly not only for that 


15 According to M. ZAPPELLA, Tobit. Introduzione, traduzione e commento (Nuova 
versione della bibbia dai testi antichi 30; Cinisello Balsamo 2010) 18-20, 124, the Book 
of Tobit, with its intentionality of celebrating the divine intervention of healing Tobit's 
blindness, is similar to an aretalogy, a hymn that celebrates the power and goodness of 
a god. 

16 PRIERO, Tobia, 129, comments that Tobit's execution of the angelic command to 
write can explain the use of first-person voice and the composition of the hymn in Tobit 
13. If Tobit and Tobiah are not the authors of the entire book, however, they have at least 
left memories of the events for the author to use in writing the book. 

17 On implied author, see S. CHATMAN, Story and Discourse. Narrative Structure in 
Fiction and Film (Ithaca, NY 1978) 147-151. See also J.L. SKA, "Our Fathers Have Told 
Us" . Introduction to the Analysis of Hebrew Narratives, 2"! Edition (Subsidia Biblica 13; 
Roma 2000) 41-42. 

18 For this theory of legitimation, see P.L. BERGER — T. LUCKMANN, The Social Con- 
struction of Reality. A Treatise in the Sociology of Knowledge (New York 1967) 92-128. 
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time. As Tobit transforms his experience into a text, the text becomes 
a trustworthy and authoritative public memorial to God’s providence and 
wondrous works. As a piece of objective evidence of God’s faithfulness, 
Tobit’s written witness furnishes a foundation for, and the expectations 
of, additional deeds by the same God for his elect in the future, if they 
show the same Torah-abiding behavior as Tobit and Tobiah do in the 
story. 

Raphael does not offer a specific purpose for the command to write. 
Still, in some biblical and extra-biblical instances where the divine 
decree to write is present, a reason is proffered. In Exod 17,14, the pur- 
pose of God’s instruction to Moses to write is to remind future genera- 
tions of God’s presence and promise to fight on behalf of his people. 
In Deut 31,19.22, God commands Moses to write a song so that it may 
be a witness, evidence or proof for God against the Israelites when they 
turn to other gods to serve them. In his dialogue with Moses, God spec- 
ifies the purpose of the writing of the words of the law as a witness 
against the Israelites when they turn aside from the way God has com- 
manded them and do evil in his sight (Deut 31,24-26) !°. In Jubilees 1,5, 
God instructs Moses to write in a book everything that he tells him on 
the mountain, so that the descendants of the children of Israel “might see 
that I have not abandoned them on account of all the evil which they 
have done”. 

In light of these parallels, it is likely that Tobit’s written account is 
meant to function both as a witness to the providential deeds of God, and 
as an enduring reminder of God’s presence and care for his people, even 
when his absence and silence are most palpable. Writing prevents the 
experience from dropping into oblivion; it protects memory from the 
mist of forgetfulness. Moreover, to write is to codify the experience; 
it is to select, specify, reconfigure and emphasize a significant experi- 
ence in order to shine a spotlight on it. Once the story is committed to 
writing, the Book of Tobit functions as a legitimate testimony that pre- 
serves, enshrines and presents an exemplary chronicle of divine salvific 
activity, as Tobit and his family have experienced it. In the same manner 
that a memorial of Tobit’s prayers and deeds is presented to God to stir 
the divine memory, also the book is a memorial for God's people to call 
to mind God’s providence. Of course, God is almost always the object 


1? According to S. WEITZMAN, “Allusion, Artifice, and Exile in the Hymn of Tobit", 
JBL 115 (1996) 49-61, here 55, the Song of Moses was actually interpreted in the Second 
Temple Period as a hymn of praise to God. 
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of human remembering in the narrative 7°. And so, a type of reciprocity 
or mutuality occurs in the discourse of the narrative — with a record of 
prayers and good deeds God remembers his people, and with a written 
record of his works of mercy God’s people remember God and his faith- 
fulness. 

Still, there is more to writing than a mere recording that memorializes 
or facilitates remembrance of words and events. Exod 24,3-8 reports that 
Moses wrote all the words of the Lord into the book of the covenant so 
that it can be read in the hearing of the people. As Jean-Louis Ska clearly 
notes in his analysis of this text, Moses’ written text is equivalent to 
God’s oral revelation to Moses, implying that the hearers “know that the 
‘scroll’ of the Law is reliable for two reasons: its content is of divine 
origin, and its ‘writer’ is Moses, the most faithful custodian of this 
divine tradition" ?!, Something similar is implied in Deut 31,9-13. This 
text reports that Moses wrote the law and gave it to the priests of the 
sons of Levi to be read every seventh year at the Feast of Booths so that 
Israel could hear and learn to fear the Lord and be careful to do all the 
words of the law. Later in Deut 31,26, Moses commands the Levites to 
take the book of the law. The written text now mediates “all the words 
of the law" (Deut 31,12), and a strong link is made between Deuteron- 
omy as the representing book and the book of the Torah as the repre- 
sented book ??. These passages show that the oral word of God given to 
Moses is now made available to all of Israel at a different time and place 
in the form of the written book of the covenant. Through the mise en 
abyme technique ”, in which the Book of Deuteronomy contains and 
embeds the book of the covenant, generations of Israelites could have 


20 See F.M. MACATANGAY, “Acts of Charity as Acts of Remembrance in the Book of 
Tobit", JSP 23 (2013) 75. 

?! J.L. SKA, “From History Writing to Library Building: The End of History and the 
Birth of the Book", The Pentateuch as Torah. New Models for Understanding Its Prom- 
ulgation and Acceptance (eds. G.N. KNoPPERS — B.M. LEVINSON) (Winona Lake, IN 2007) 
145-169, here 166. 

7? See J.-P. SONNET, “Le Deutéronome et la modernité du livre", NRT 118 (1996) 481- 
496, esp. 487-488. See also IDEM, The Book Within the Book. Writing in Deuteronomy 
(Biblical Interpretation Series 14; Leiden 1997) 140-147; IDEM, “‘Lorsque Moise eut 
achevé d'écrire" (Dt 31,24). Une ‘theorie narrative’ de l'écriture dans le Pentateuque", 
RSR (2002) 509-524. 

?5 Mise en abyme is a literary technique in which part of a work corresponds with or 
resembles the larger work in which it occurs; it is a self-reflexive text that includes its 
own representation, a narrative within a narrative. On the use of mise en abyme in the 
Bible, see SKA, "Our Fathers Have Told Us" , 47-54; SONNET, The Book Within the Book, 
78-84. 
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access to the foundational revelatory event at Horeb whereby they could 
hear the very words of God himself. 

In Tobit’s case, the written medium has the same capacity to allow the 
proclamation of his surprising experience of God’s saving activity to 
travel through time and place; the record can endure even after its first 
speakers and witnesses are gone. Although it may lack the immediacy 
and warmth of a verbal account, the written account nonetheless trans- 
mits and opens Tobit’s original experience of God’s providence to future 
generations across time and space. In this way, the written account not 
only stores the singular memory of God’s marvels but also makes them 
evident and accessible to others ?^. The literary concept of mise en 
abyme, which is the miniature replication of the whole within the text, 
creating thus “the book within the book”, allows for this possibility 
since the represented written record mentioned in Tob 12,20 echoes the 
representing “book” of Tobit in Tob 1,1. The effect is as if Raphael 
addresses not only Tobit and Tobiah but also looks over their shoul- 
ders and directs the message about God’s providential deeds to non- 
eyewitnesses. Through the book, the whole truth revealed privately to 
Tobit and Tobiah becomes publicly available to the reader (Tob 12,11). 
As Raphael serves as the guide for Tobit and Tobiah in the represented 
world in the discernment of God’s hidden yet providential guidance of 
events, so now the book written in obedience to the command of an 
angel becomes the guide in the representing world to discover the mys- 
tery and the secrets of the heavenly king (Tob 12,7.11). Having access 
to the written witness of Tobit, the reader can also move from blindness 
and darkness to light regarding the providential plan of God ?. The book 
has thus become an indispensable means for correctly discerning the 
concealed but continuing presence of God °. The book, as the textual- 
ization of Tobit's testimony to the abiding providence of God, becomes 
a legitimate and reliable path to encounter the presence of God and to 
experience his accompaniment. It provides a normative pattern for dis- 
cerning God's saving presence. In fact, its reading is a religious experi- 
ence that brings about nothing less than an experience of God's marvels 


24 See SCHÜNGEL-STRAUMANN, Tobit, 159. 

25 The theme of divine providence, evident in the orderly arrangement of the narrative, 
is central to Tobit. See R.S. SCHELLENBERG, "Suspense, Simultaneity, and Divine Provi- 
dence in the Book of Tobit", JBL 130 (2011) 313-327. See also B. KASOLE KA-MUNGU, 
Des ténébres à la lumiére. La guérison dans le livre de Tobit (EHS XXIII, 862; Frankfurt 
am Main 2008) 301-348. 

26 See P. ROTA SCALABRINI, “Il ‘libro’: L'Angelo necessario. Teologia della scrittura 
nel libro di Tobia", StPat 50 (2003) 865-885, here 873. 
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in the same way that reading Deuteronomy makes available the experi- 
ence of Horeb for later generations of Israel. In other words, the Book of 
Tobit views the written word and the record of the events as a central 
element in the process of revelation. 


III THE DIALECTIC BETWEEN THE ORAL 
AND THE TEXTUAL 


In his commentary on the Book of Tobit for the Anchor Bible, Carey 
A. Moore notes in passing that Raphael entrusts Tobit and Tobiah with 
the final task of telling others “their story by the spoken (Tob 12,18.22) 
and written word (Tob 12,20)” 7’. Indeed, Raphael’s final commission 
before his ascension is for them to write down everything that has been 
accomplished, but his insistent and most repeated instruction is to con- 
fess, acknowledge, reveal and declare the works of God. In his farewell 
speech in Tobit 12, Raphael six times instructs Tobit and Tobiah to bless 
and acknowledge God. The verbs that dominate the discourse are €€oj10- 
Aoy&onaı and evAoyéw. The verb E&SonoAoy£ouaı, which appears nine 
times in both Greek versions of Tobit 12, means to praise God. To offer 
praise is to testify publicly to the salvific activity of God; it is “at the 
same time an open acknowledgement, a revealing, a making public of 
something that concerns God” 78. In this way, the verb also means to 
give thanks, or to sing praises. Employed five times, £0Xoy£o, which 
comes from ev and ié yey, literally meaning to speak well or finely of 
someone, comes to mean to bless 7’. The verb carries a secondary but 
more common sense of praising or extolling. The verb buvéw, which 
means to sing praises, is paired with £0Aoy£o twice in the discourse 
(Tob 12,7.18). The verb óroósíkvopu in Tob 12,6d connotes showing by 
explaining, as can be inferred from Raphael’s use of the word when he 


27 MOORE, Tobit, 274. 

28 R.J. LEDOGAR, “Verbs of Praise in the LXX Translation of the Hebrew Canon”, Bib 
48 (1967) 39-44, here 40. The meaning to praise is unique to the LXX. Another meaning, 
perhaps deriving from its ordinary meaning “to admit openly" or “to acknowledge" is to 
confess sins. The two meanings of praise and confession of sins are close in the sense that 
both verbs refer back to the demonstration of God's power; both make public something 
that concerns God. 

2 The first meaning is to bless, then to praise in J. Lust — E. EYNIKEL — K. HAUSPIE, 
A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint. Part I (Stuttgart 1992) 187. W. BAUER — 
A.W. ARNDT — E.W. GINGRICH, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other 
Early Christian Literature, 2” ed. (Chicago 1979) 322, mentions also the following mean- 
ings: 1) speak well of, praise, extol; 2) bless; 3) provide with benefits (with God or Christ 
as subject). 
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tells Tobit and Tobiah that he will show them the whole truth by explain- 
ing what has taken place. 

The preponderance of commands that require verbal execution in 
Tobit 12 is remarkable. The dominant verbs denote the action of using 
the living voice to declare divine benefits in the hearing of others. 
Raphael exhorts the two men to proclaim the glory of God’s marvelous 
and providential works. Unlike the secrets of a king, which are to be 
kept, these deeds of God are to be told. They are to be acknowledged 
publicly in the presence of others. Praise is aimed not only at God’s ears 
but also at the ears of human listeners. An essential component of reveal- 
ing God’s works is to utter a word of thanks, even to sing a song of 
praise and gratitude for his beneficence and mercy. Raphael’s verbs thus 
display the “forensic” aspect of the words in that they “share the char- 
acter of a public proclamation” and “signify something which takes 
place before an audience" 3°. Now, praise and all these other acts of 
speech are not given to flatter God but to “increase his ‘glory’ in the 
very direct way of causing others present to recognize his attributes” 
which may “come about either by imparting some new knowledge of 
a divine intervention or by causing those present to recall some salvific 
event of the past or some divine attribute" *!. From Raphael’s point of 
view, the confession of God’s marvels is meant to be an oral or verbal 
proclamation that discloses in public some knowledge and realization of 
God’s providence. In short, the praise of God as a public act possesses 
epistemic worth. 

How is the commission to write related to the angelic exhortation to 
acknowledge and praise God for his marvels? No doubt, there is a strong 
interplay of the oral and the written in the acknowledgment of God’s 
saving activity. The title BiBAoc Aóyov Tow fit, if understood literally as 
the “the book of the words of Tobit” or “the book of the account of 
Tobit” ??, already points to such an intersection. Perhaps, there are three 


30 LEDOGAR, “Verbs of Praise", 29-56, here 30. 

3! LEDOGAR, “Verbs of Praise", 32. 

32 The phrase is understood as a Semitism and can be rendered either as “the book of 
the story” or “the book of deeds” of Tobit. See, for instance, ZIMMERMANN, Tobit, 44, and 
FITZMYER, Tobit, 92. MOORE, Tobit, 99, notes: “while the Hebrew dbr can be legitimately 
translated by either ‘word’ or ‘deed,’ Tobit is ultimately ‘a book, not of words, but of 
deeds.’ It is Tobit’s conduct, his courageous and selfless deeds, that provides the real 
message of the book, not his pious words of advice, the eloquence and profundity of 4,3- 
19 and 14,8-11 notwithstanding”. And yet, if the book is indeed a response to the angel’s 
command to write down the events that happened to Tobit, a more fitting translation 
would be “the book of the story” or “the book of the account” of Tobit, which would be 
equivalent to “the book of the words” of Tobit, i.e., Tobit’s report or proclamation of the 
divine events that happened. The focus then is not on Tobit’s deeds but on his words that 
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ways to understand the dialectic between the oral and the textual in the 
story. First, since the text as a memorial actualizes or makes present 
God’s saving deeds, the written testimony serves as a prompt, a spur 
even, for the audience to praise God and his works; the written story 
animates or revives the desire to offer God joyous praise. Second, the 
written text can be viewed as supporting the oral proclamation of God’s 
works. Since writing is in service of memory *°, the text may have served 
an auxiliary purpose when performing, declaring or reciting God’s mar- 
velous deeds as recounted in the book. This interface of the oral and the 
written may imply that the Book of Tobit was meant for “cultural circu- 
lation” — a text that is to be “kept in the mouth and written on the 
heart” and intended not only for entertainment but also for education and 
enculturation *4, 

Finally, and more importantly, the Book of Tobit makes a stronger 
claim on behalf of writing and books. The act of writing itself may be 
viewed as a sacred act because it is an act of doxology. To record in 
writing God’s salvific actions is a way to bless God. The declaration and 
acknowledgment of God’s providential works are not confined solely to 
exomologesis or public proclamation and oral confession. Writing, or the 
technologizing of the word, to use Walter Ong’s expression, likewise 
accomplishes the revelation and celebration of God’s mighty deeds. 

Raphael’s final statements suggest this link. His two final commands, 
to praise and to write, frame his statement about ascending to the One 
who sent him, which implies the realization of God’s purpose and the 
completion of his task. When these two logically juxtaposed statements 
are allowed to interact in the context of Raphael’s ascension, there is 


offer an account and acknowledgment of his experience of God’s providence. Stories and 
accounts are often oral, but they now take on a textual or written form as the Book of 
Tobit. See T. Novick, “Liturgy and the First-Person Narratives of the Second Temple 
Period”, Prooftexts 32 (2012) 269-291, esp. 271-272; A. PERRIN, “Capturing the Voices 
of Pseudepigraphic Personae: On the Form and Function of Incipits in the Aramaic Dead 
Sea Scrolls”, Dead Sea Discoveries 20 (2013) 98-123, esp. 106-109. 

? D. Carr, “Orality, Textuality and Memory: The State of Biblical Studies”, Contex- 
tualizing Israel’s Sacred Writings. Ancient Literacy, Orality, and Literary Production (ed. 
B.B. SCHMIDT) (Ancient Israel and Its Literature 22; Atlanta, GA 2015) 161-173, here 
164. 

3 D. Carr, Writing on the Tablet of the Heart. Origins of Scripture and Literature 
(Oxford 2005) 287-297. See Karel VAN DER TOORN, Scribal Culture and the Making of the 
Hebrew Bible (Cambridge 2007) 25, who comments that, during the Hellenistic period, 
“another genre that emerged was the adventure story, although it always remained within 
the scope of historical fiction. It was written for entertainment as well as for educational 
purposes. The books of Ruth, Esther, Judith and Tobit, as well as chapters one through six 
of Daniel, are examples in point”. See also MACATANGAY, Wisdom Instructions, 202-206. 
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a hint that the acts of praising and writing exist on the same level of 
meaning (Tob 12,20): 

ebdoyeite nì Tis ys kópiov Kai £&opoAoysic0s TH OE 

1500 yò Avaßatvo npóc TOV GNOOTEIAGVTG HE 

ypawate návta TAdTA TA ovußavra piv 

(GI: ypayate navra tà svvreriechevta eic BıßAtov) 


As much as the acknowledgment and praise of God is a verbal act, it 
is no longer limited to the sphere of speech acts. Writing is subsumed 
under the rubric of praise. Writing down the events that testify to divine 
providence has become in itself an act of praise. In this way, writing is 
not merely an act that creates a memorial to God’s deeds. It is not simply 
a prompt or an aid to support the public performance and oral recitation 
of God’s saving activities. In the Book of Tobit, writing fulfills the com- 
mand to praise God. To commit into writing everything that discloses 
God’s providential guidance of events is to perform the sacred act of 
praising God. Recording God’s works in a book has become a doxolog- 
ical act. 


IV. TOBIT AND THE PRAISE OF GOD 


Raphael’s task is partially completed when Tobit fulfills the angelic 
command. Ever faithful and obedient, Tobit immediately composes, in 
a manner after Moses, a canticle (cf. Deut 31,19.22) 35. With a song of 
joyful praise, Tobit blesses God for his merciful works (Tob 13,1-2). 
Tobit’s action after Raphael’s departure provides an exemplar of writing 
as an act of acknowledgment. In the hymn Tobit composes, writing and 
speaking, the textual and the oral, reflect the two modes of blessing 
and praising God °°. Since the canticle provides a broad outline of Tobit’s 
experience, the written hymn points to the rest of the written record that 


35 On the “allusive logic" that connects Tobit 12 and 13 and Deuteronomy, see 
WEITZMAN, “Allusion, Artifice, and Exile", 49-61. 

3° G! Tob 13,1: “and he said” while G': “and Tobit wrote a prayer of rejoicing and 
said"; 4QTobit* (4Q200) is close to G': *Then Tobi spoke up and composed a song in 
praise, sayling,]”. The difference in the manuscript traditions may suggest that the actions 
of "saying", "reading" and "writing" are not necessarily mutually exclusive terms but 
that they are interchangeable realities. The manuscript variation may be taken then as the 
Book of Tobit's testimony to the lack of dichotomy between orality and textuality. In fact, 
both versions of Tob 14,1 use exomologesis either in its verbal (G!) or nominal (G!) form 
to refer to Tobit's praise in Tobit 13. As Novick, “Liturgy and the First Person", 272-273, 
notes, *the commitment of Tobit's oral performance to writing is, in the first instance, 
a literary convention evidently reflective of actual practice." 
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specifies the experience, namely the Book of Tobit, thus fulfilling 
Raphael’s command. In both cases, the written text serves as a medium 
for the proclamation of the praise of God. 

Admittedly, writing as a means of proclaiming divine deliverance is 
not anew phenomenon; it is not unique to the Book of Tobit. Dedicatory 
inscriptions from the ancient Near East provide evidence that writing 
was used for public acknowledgment and proclamation of divine benef- 
icence. In his study of the Bir-Hadad stele, H.L. Ginsberg noted that the 
inscription engraved in stone is a public commemoration of the deity’s 
favorable action and an open show of Bir-Hadad’s gratitude to the deity. 
Bir-Hadad erected the monument, which was discovered north of Aleppo 
in Syria, to honor the god Melgart who heard and answered his petition. 
Ginsberg noticed that there are close parallels between the praise of God 
in thanksgiving psalms and the dedicatory inscriptions on the stele and 
in some other ancient Near East inscriptions ?". In another study, Jonas 
Greenfield noted that the side A of the Zakir inscription closely follows 
the structure of the Danklied or hymn of thanksgiving, namely: a) the 
declaration of purpose — Zakir set up the stele in the temple because 
of the deity's action of making him king in Hazrak; b) narrative — 
a description of the grim condition in which Zakir found himself when 
he was surrounded by his attackers; and c) acknowledgment — the pub- 
lic proclamation of the deity's positive response to Zakir's prayer ?*. 
Greenberg's study lends support to Ginsburg's claim that the Israelite 
verbal praise of God, which is a public utterance, is similar to these pub- 
lic inscriptions. Whether they be verbal or epigraphic, they achieve the 
same purpose: both the erected monument and the act of praise overtly 
and graphically testify to a particular act of divine beneficence. While 
"the Israelite public acknowledgment was primarily verbal [...], the 
non-Israelite at least [was] very often epigraphic” ??. In short, psalms of 
praise and engraved inscriptions are forms of public acknowledgment 
and proclamation of a deity's favorable response to prayer and petition. 

In thanksgiving psalms, the praise of God is not a result of an exuber- 
ant or spontaneous overflow of joyful emotion on the part of a grateful 


37 H.L. GINSBERG, “Psalms and Inscriptions of Petition and Acknowledgment”, Louis 
Ginzberg: Jubilee Volume on the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday (New York 1945) 
159-171, here 169. See also P. MILLER, “Psalms and Inscriptions", Congress Volume 
Vienna 1980 (VTS 32; Leiden 1981) 311-332. 

38 See J.C. GREENFIELD, “The Zakir Inscription and the Danklied", ‘Al Kanfei Yonah. 
Collected Studies of Jonas C. Greenfield on Semitic Philology, Vol. 1 (eds. S.M. PAUL 
— M.E. STONE - A. PINNICK) (Jerusalem 2001) 75-92, esp. 81-82. 

39 GINSBERG, “Psalms and Inscriptions of Petition”, 169. 
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worshipper but a performable, communal and cultic activity that can be 
prescribed or withheld *. As a public ritual and an outward manifesta- 
tion of joy, the praise of God was most likely done in the Temple around 
the altar *'. In fact, the psalms often understand praise and sacrifice as 
paired and parallel activities (Pss 27,6; 54,8; 107,4-32; 141,2) *. In 
Ps 66,13-16, for instance, the individual vows to offer sacrifice and to 
extol with his tongue and proclaim before all who fear God what God 
has done for him. In praising God, the psalmist fulfills his vow by pro- 
claiming God’s faithfulness in public and before an assembly. This vow 
to render God joyful praise after an experience of his gracious act “is 
understood to presume a public audience" 9. Similar to the epigraphic 
monuments, the psalm of praise is a public act that is often done to sat- 
isfy a vow after an experience of God’s saving presence. 

In his analysis of the symbolic role of the praise of God, Gary 
Anderson notes: “joy is not so much a general term of emotional happi- 
ness but rather a term which connotes particular pleasures associated 
with the observation of specific rituals” **. And so, behaviors typical of 
joy such as eating and drinking, sexual relations, praise of God, anoint- 
ing with oil, and donning of festive garments stand in “typological con- 
trast” with behaviors associated with mourning such as fasting, sexual 
continence, lamentation, putting ashes and dust on one’s head, and dress- 
ing in sackcloth or torn clothes ^. In the Psalms, the speaker often gives 
voice to the experience of grief and mourning with a lament, which 
employs images that describe the speaker’s distress as a brush with 
death. The lamenter identifies in fact the sense of distance from, even 
absence of, God as an experience of death. Just as those who descend 
after death into the abyss of Sheol, which is thought to be the most dis- 
tant place from the living God, cannot praise God, so the lamenter is also 
unable to praise God. The lamenter can only vow to praise God upon 


^9 C. WESTERMANN, Praise and Lament in the Psalms (Atlanta, GA 1981) 30, describes 
this aspect of praise as “forensic”. G.A. ANDERSON, “The Praise of God as a Cultic 
Event”, Priesthood and Cult in Ancient Israel (eds. G.A. ANDERSON — S.M. OLYAN) 
(JSOTSup 125; Sheffield 1991) 16-24, examines this claim. 

41 See G.A. ANDERSON, A Time to Mourn, A Time to Dance. The Expression of Grief 
and Joy in Israelite Religion (University Park, PA 1991) 38. 

42 WESTERMANN, Praise and Lament in the Psalms, 76, notes: “It is certain that the 
vow of praise originally was connected to offer sacrifice [...] Ps 66,13-16 shows sacrifice 
and praise side by side in the fulfilment of a vow". See also J. KUGEL, “Topics in the 
History of the Spirituality of the Psalms”, Jewish Spirituality from the Bible through the 
Middle Ages (ed. A. GREEN) (New York 1986) 125-127. 

^5 ANDERSON, “The Praise of God as a Cultic Event”, 22. 

44 ANDERSON, “The Praise of God as a Cultic Event”, 25-33, here 33. 

45 See ANDERSON, A Time to Mourn, 49-53. 
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deliverance, withholding praise until she or he experiences God’s saving 
activity. And so, once the perceived distance from God is bridged and 
the individual is restored to immediate proximity with God, the lamenter 
turns to the joyous act of praising God, which ends the lament and marks 
the departure of the speaker from the state of mourning. The exhortation 
to rejoice and the offering of joyful praise that concludes the lament 
“must have served to give public witness to the divine act of deliverance 
which the lamenter experienced” (cf. Pss 5,12-13; 9,2-3; 32,11; 34,2-4; 
35,27-28; 64,11; 109,28-30) ^6. 

This movement from lament to praise is evident in the Book of Tobit. 
Tobit, whose misfortunes reflect the nation's own, so despairs of his 
inability to see the light of God that he prayerfully pleads with God to 
send him into his everlasting abode (Tob 3,1-6) ^. Besides an intense 
personal struggle reminiscent of Job, except that Job upholds his blame- 
lessness whereas Tobit confesses his sins (Tob 3,1), Tobit suffers from 
taunts and reproaches (Tob 2,14) 48. After his healing and experience of 
divine deliverance, Tobit blesses God and acknowledges what God has 
done for him (Tob 11,14-15) ?. As Raphael discloses everything that 
has happened according to God's providential purposes, he also instructs 
them to praise God and to put all that has happened to them in writing 
(Tob 12,6-20). Thus, encouraged by the angel, Tobit and Tobiah “kept 
blessing God and singing his praises, continuing to give thanks for the 
marvelous work that God has done, because an angel of God appeared 
to them" (Tob 12,22). The narrative then gives the full text of Tobit's 


46 ANDERSON, “The Praise of God as a Cultic Event”, 30. 

^! On Tobit's blindness as an experience of death, see F.M. MACATANGAY, When I Die, 
Bury Me Well. Death, Burial, Almsgiving, and Restoration in the Book of Tobit (Eugene, 
OR 2016) 13-20. 

48 See R.A. WERLINE, Penitential Prayer in Second Temple Judaism. The Develop- 
ment of a Religious Institution (Early Judaism and Its Literature 13; Atlanta, GA 1998) 
165, where it is noted that similar to laments in the psalms, where the psalmist often 
complains against the taunts and plotting of the enemies, “Tobit’s language of prayer 
borders on lament, as he states that the insults directed against him are ‘lies’, i.e., unde- 
served and untrue accusations". See also H. FREY-ANTHES, “Praise, Petition, Lament — 
and Back. On the Significance of Lament in the Book of Tobit", Evoking Lament. 
A Theological Discussion (eds. E. HARASTA — B. BROCK) (New York 2009) 136-149. 

4 Praise is also on the lips of other characters who experience divine help: Tobiah and 
Sarah after the expulsion of the demon from the room (Tob 8,5-7) and Raguel who, after 
preparing a grave, learns that Tobiah is alive (Tob 8,15-18). In his wisdom instruction in 
Tobit 4, one of Tobit’s final exhortations to his son Tobiah is to “bless the Lord God on 
every occasion" (Tob 4,19). On this last point, see MACATANGAY, Wisdom Instructions, 
91-95. 
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hymn of praise ??, The song that Tobit composes and sings in Tobit 13 
shows the partial execution of the angelic order; it exemplifies the 
general type of vocal praise they rendered to God as mentioned in 
Tob 12,22. 

Since the Book of Tobit presents itself as a written account of God's 
marvelous works, it is a work of praise that stands in structural corre- 
spondence with the hymn in Tobit 13. Both Tobit 13 and the Book of 
Tobit proclaim God's saving and merciful activity on behalf not only 
of Tobit but also of Israel. Just as Tobit represents Israel in the story, so 
Tobit 13 stands as pars pro toto for the whole book. Tobit's glittering 
praise of God's charity reflects “the book of Tobit's words" that tell the 
larger story of God's providence. The concept of mise en abyme helps to 
underscore the different levels in which Tobit's song and the Book of 
Tobit operate: Tobit's hymn of praise in Tobit 13 is a moment of the 
represented action in the narrative world while the “Book of Tobit" 
(Tob 1,1) refers to the representing medium. Succinctly put, Tobit 13 in 
the Book of Tobit is “praise within praise"; Tobit's hymn enjoys a the- 
matic similarity to the Book of Tobit ?!'. And so, Tobit's testimony of 
being healed and delivered, as expressed in his song of praise and in the 
book of recorded events, enjoys a proclamatory and epistemic impor- 
tance, for it serves as real and credible evidence that God is true to his 
promises, provoking the audience to offer praise to God. In this way, the 
praise of God that is found both in the hymn in Tobit 13 and in the Book 
of Tobit is meant to discourage despair and rouse the faith of those who, 
like Tobit, suffer misfortunes as residents in foreign lands. 

It is evident from the Bir-Hadad and Zakir inscriptions and from 
psalms of praise that there is a long tradition and pattern of public 
acknowledgment and proclamation of God's beneficence in response to 
prayer. Tobit's hymn of thanksgiving and his response to the angelic 
command to write and record the beneficial events participate in this 
tradition. Tobit likewise shares with biblical books such as Ruth, Esther, 
the Joseph Cycle in Genesis 37—50 and even Job in exploring divine 
providence and in emphasizing God's beneficent direction. And yet, 
Tobit differs from these books in that Tobit specifically commands the 
production of a book as the public channel for laudatory proclamation of 


0 For an analysis of Tob 13,1-8, see E. LóPEZ Navas, De La Oscuridad a Jerusalen. 
Estudio exegético-teológico de Tob 13 (Asociación Bíblica Española 66; Estella 2016) 
65-216. 

5! For Novick, “Liturgy and the First Person", 273, “the hymn serves rather as 
a metonym for the book, a writing within the narrative that gestures toward the writing of 
the narrative". 
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God’s marvelous and righteous works. What is new or distinctive in the 
Book of Tobit is the explicit presentation of the divinely sanctioned use 
of the book as the means of praise in response to divine providence; the 
book becomes the divinely commissioned public memorial to God’s 
beneficent actions. In G's witness at least, the book fulfills the same 
purpose as an engraved inscription or an act of joyous, full-throated cul- 
tic praise. 


V. CONCLUSION 


It is noteworthy that while the praise of God is a performable ritual 
activity done in the context of the cult, the praise of God in the Book of 
Tobit is done in the context of a text. For Raphael, to proclaim God’s 
marvels is to write them down in a book so that the nation of Israel may 
discern God’s fidelity to his promises in Tobit’s life. Raphael’s role thus 
includes legitimating the book as an avenue of praise. Perhaps the exilic 
setting and Diaspora orientation of the narrative have allowed the praise 
of God to be detached from its sacrificial or cultic environment and then 
re-attached, instead, to a textual setting in the form of a book. This does 
not mean that the praise of God is completely severed from the cult, 
however. In the end, Tobit looks forward to the fullness of time when all 
people will offer praise in the rebuilt Temple in Jerusalem (Tob 13,7-11). 
Until then, while in exile from their homeland, the public proclamation 
of God’s goodness can be achieved not by an inscription engraved on 
a stone nor by an offering of a sacrifice of praise in a cultic environment 
but by the production of a book. In this in-between time, the Book of 
Tobit, which purports to be Tobit’s written words reporting his experi- 
ence of God’s faithfulness and mercy, can be that public witness to divine 
deliverance meant for the encouragement of Israel’s faith. In doing so, 
the Book of Tobit also bears witness to the development of the doxolog- 
ical use of the book in the religious life of Israel. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study posits the thesis that the praise of God has become book-centered 
in the Book of Tobit. Raphael’s command in Tob 12,20 to praise God and to 
write in a book all that has happened in the lives of Tobit and Tobiah affirms the 
status of the book as a valid avenue for proclaiming God’s marvelous works. 
The Book of Tobit presents itself as the written work that proclaims the revealed 
secrets and providential plan of the heavenly king. As a public repository of the 
memories of the magnalia dei, the book fulfills the same function as engraved 
inscriptions and fulfilled vows of praise before the assembly around the sacrifi- 
cial altar do. 


ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING: 
ROM 8,31-39 AS RHETORICAL PERORATIO 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Scholars have treated at length the various theological issues of 
Romans 8, but there remains little agreement regarding its structure, func- 
tion, and the rhetorical interrelatedness of its interior units, which have not 
been explored to the same extent !. Some exegetes treat units in isolation 
with profound fissures at v. 11, v. 13, or v. 30, or distinguish sections 
according to the agencies of Christ or the Spirit ?. Scholars also differ on 
whether to read vv. 31-39 or the whole of Romans 8 as a concluding por- 
tion to the larger argument that precedes (in 4,1 — 7,25 or 8,30), and on 
how to describe its function, with some designating it as a “conclusion”, 
a “climax”, an “inclusio”, or a general concluding section °. 


! Scholars propose numerous delimitations for Rom 8,1-39 that complicate the text's 
interpretation. Some view the chapter in four parts: vv. 1-11.12-17.18-30.31-39 (E. BEST, 
The Letter of Paul to the Romans [CBC; Cambridge 1967] 87-104; J.D.G. DUNN, Romans 
[WBC 38A; Waco, TX 1988] I. ix). Others deduce three sections with slight variation: 
vv. 1-17.18-30.31-39 (R. JEWETT, Romans. A Commentary [Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 
2006] 474-541; P.J. ACHTEMEIER, Romans [Interpretation; Nashville, TN 1986] ix-x; 
L. Keck, Romans [Nashville, TN 2003] 7-10), or vv. 1-13.14-30.31-39 (D.J. Moo, The 
Epistle to the Romans [NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1996] 33-35). Some treat 8,1-11 as the 
final portion of the discussion on sin in 6,1 — 7,25 (J.A. FITZMYER, Romans [AB 33; New 
York 1993] ix-x; B. BYRNE, Romans [SacPag 6; Collegeville, MN 2007] vi-vii), strongly 
separating it from 8,12-39. 

? EJ. MATERA (Romans, [Grand Rapids, MI 2010] 185-193) structures the chapter: 
vv. 1-17.18-30.31-39; B. WITHERINGTON (Romans [Grand Rapids, MI 2004] 220-35) 
maintains a two-part structure: vv. 1-17.18-39; T. TOBIN (Paul's Rhetoric in Its Contexts 
[Peabody, MA 2008] 251-272) uniquely apportions 8,1-30 as exposition (subdivided as 
vv. 1-17.18-30), and 8,31 — 11,36 as refutation within the delimited section of Romans 
8-11, which he characterizes as eschatologically centered. Dividing Romans 8 from 
a different angle, BYRNE (Romans, vi-ix) demarcates 8,1-13 (“freedom to live in God's 
righteousness") as the conclusion to 6,1 — 7,24 and apportions 8,14-30 (“hope and glory 
of God's children") and vv. 31-39 (“coming victory of God's love") as equally tabbed 
sections. 

3 Dunn (Romans, 1. 497) and BYRNE (Romans, 247-275), for example, consider 
vv. 31-39 to be a climax to 6,1 — 8,30. T.R. SCHREINER (Romans [BECNT; Grand Rapids, 
MI 1998] 456-457) designates it an inclusio to 5,1-11. C.E.B CRANFIELD (Romans [ICC; 
Edinburgh 1975] 1. 434) and Moo (Romans, 537-538) view the unit as a conclusion to 
the whole first portion of the letter, while a majority consider it to be a conclusion to the 
argument beginning in 5,1 (e.g., N.A. DAHL, Studies in Paul [Minneapolis, MN 1977] 
88-90). Still some, like P.J. ACHTEMEIER (Romans, 148), consider the whole of chapter 8 
to conclude the section 4,23 — 7,25. 
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In response to these disputes over the role, designation, and function 
of 8,31-39, I will, for practical purposes, focus on the interrelation of 
units within Romans 8 and argue that vv. 31-39 may be read as a sum- 
mative peroratio to the main argument in 8,1-30. Such a reading main- 
tains the integrity of Romans 8 and anatomizes the section using rhetor- 
ical and lexical criteria without apportioning a particular section to either 
Christ or the Spirit. 

In both word and substance, 8,31-39 summarizes in climactic verse the 
preceding argument that those in Christ are free from condemnation and 
inseparable from the love of Christ by repeating no less than twelve key 
terms from vv. 1-30 to reiterate how God gave Christ to justify them as 
the Spirit indwells and intercedes for them in the midst of their liminal 
suffering (Rom 8,33-36) *. Whereas Paul initially argues that believers 
are free from condemnation (vv. 1-2), and gives several examples of how 
this can be reasoned from their present experience in the Spirit (vv. 3-8, 
12-17) and the desperate situation of creation (vv. 18-25), vv. 31-39 
show the audience how the story ends with their definitive acquittal in 
God’s heavenly court at the time of judgment. 

The portion also utilizes aesthetically verse-like composition and 
direct rhetorical questions to evoke responses in the audience (adfectus). 
If God is for us, who can be against us? The audience understands “No 
one” is the only answer. The questions culminate in the conclusion that 
nothing can separate those in Christ from God’s love (vv. 38-39). The 
amplification of positive emotions (love, comfort, assurance) and dis- 
missal of negative emotions (hate, anxiety, rejection) also evince func- 
tional elements of a peroratio. 

The overall effect is not only a guarantee of salvation for those in 
Christ that is based on the observable experience of the audience or their 
faith in the Christ event, but even more a confirmation of the faithfulness 
of God to complete the plan of salvation. It is also a call to the audience 
to affirm within themselves, and as a collective, that they who are in 
Christ are viably free from sin, death, and condemnation. 

While commentators regularly use the general non-technical term 
“conclusion” to describe 8,31-39, A. Snyman, R. Jewett, and A. Gieniusz 
have rightly designated the unit with the categorical term peroratio, 


4 In line with other examples of peroratio (as seen in 1 Cor 3,18 — 4,17), twelve sig- 
nificant terms from vv. 1-30 reemerge in vv. 31-39: vióc, vv. 3.14-15.29.32; kataKpipa, 
vv. 1.3.34.38; dicai@pa/dicatoobvn, vv. 4.10.33; Con, vv. 2.5-6.10-13.34.38; OGvatoc/ 
Ovnta, vv. 2.6.11.34.38; dvvatdc, vv. 7-8.38-39; £ysipo, vv. 11.34; otevaCa, vv. 
22-23.26.35; tuyxavo, vv. 26-27.34; Ktioıg, vv. 19-22.39; àyanáo, vv. 28-30.33.38-39; 
and KaAéo, vv. 28.30.33. 
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although they vary on how it fulfills the criteria °. This variety may stem 
from their extension of the referent co-text to 5,1 — 8,30. 

While I do not disagree with the possibility that 8,31-39 concludes 
the whole of 5,1 — 8,30 (or 4,1 — 8,30), a few factors limit this study to 
Romans 8. (1) The disagreement (see above) over the parameters of the 
concluding section (8,1-39; 8,14-39; or 8,31-39) and the corresponding 
text (5,1 — 7,25; 5,1 — 8,30; 4,1 — 8,30; 6,1 — 8,13; etc.) would require 
a larger study in themselves that space does not permit here. (2) The 
manner in which 8,31-39 fulfills the generic criteria of a peroratio 
remains an unsettled issue that warrants study: 8,1-30 offers a workable 
adjacent co-text, and the ways in which 8,31-39 is perorative for 8,1-30 
will benefit future studies that evaluate how the unit relates to other 
larger sections (e.g., 5,1 — 8,30). (3) Expanding the text beyond Romans 
8 would require an assessment of other perorations (such as 4,23-25 or 
7,21-25) that would require space not available to this study. For these 
reasons, we will demonstrate in the following sections how 8,31-39 may 
be viewed as a peroratio to vv. 1-30. 


1. Greco-Roman Descriptions and Usage 


Rhetoricians of antiquity described a peroratio (or epilogus) of a speech 
as including two factors that Rom 8,31-39 arguably demonstrates: (1) a 
recapitulation or summary of the preceding argument and (2) a direct 
appeal to the audience’s emotions, often utilizing stylistic shifts °. 
The peroratio is one of several elements of arrangement in Greco- 
Roman oratory and is treated by many instructional materials on rheto- 
ric, including those from Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian 7”. Doing these 


> A.H. SNYMAN (“Style and the Rhetorical Situation of Romans 8.31-39”, NTS 34 
[1988] 218-31); JEWETT, Romans, 474; A. GENIUSZ (Romans 8: 18-30: "Suffering Does 
Not Thwart the Future Glory” [Atlanta, GA 1999] 49-51). GIENIUSZ mentions the rhetor- 
ical criteria of peroratio, but he does not see vv. 31-39 as recapitulating 5,1 — 8,30: 
“a clear recapitulation is lacking” (50). He argues instead that the amplification aspect 
solidifies the unit’s categorization as peroratio. I agree that the amplification is strong, 
but a recapitulation would be necessary to properly designate vv. 31-39 as a peroratio. 
This article, in part, argues that it does fulfill both recapitulation and amplification aspects 
when seen in relation to 8,1-30. 

6 D.F. WATSON, “Rhetorical Criticism", in BCNT, 166-79; WITHERINGTON, Romans, 17. 

7 A.G. GROSS — M. DAsCAL, “The Conceptual Unity of Aristotle’s Rhetoric", Philos- 
ophy and Rhetoric 34 (2001) 286. It is considered one of the four major oratorical types: 
narrative and proof deal with facts, while the encomium and peroratio appeal to emotions 
(Part. or. 4.14). Aristotle (Rhet. 3.19) and the anonymous Ad Herrenium (5) agree on 
three necessary elements of a conclusion: (1) summarize the argument; (2) amplify the 
argument; and (3) appeal to the pity/emotion of the audience, which Cicero and Quintilian 
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sufficiently, they claim, will place the whole case before the jury’s eyes 
and affect their response in the orator's favor (Quintilian, /nst., 6.2.1-9; 
Cicero, Part. or. 17.59). While not imperative for every oration, its qual- 
ities can compound an argument's persuasiveness for the audience 
through repetition and/or emotive effect *. 

The “recapitulation” (recapitulatio) within a peroratio concisely reit- 
erates the adjoining main argument. The closing of Cicero's second 
speech against Catiline summarizes the qualitative nature of Catiline's 
political threat to Rome: 


Our cause is respectable, theirs disputable; ours decent, theirs obscene; 
ours trustworthy, theirs fraudulent; ours patriotic, theirs traitorous; ours 
determined, theirs hysterical; ours honorable, theirs infamous; ours a model 
of self-restraint, theirs gives up wholly to lechery [...] Prosperity fights 
against destitution, right against wrong, sanity against madness, fairest hope 
against bottomless despair. [...] Yet surely the immortal gods themselves 
would ordain that this mass of hideous vices must fall before such an array 
of immeasurably glorious virtues ?. 


With these words Cicero summarizes the preceding twenty-two hun- 
dred word indictment of Catiline and his supporters. Each of the numer- 
ous accusations (rebellion, disturbing the peace, and sexual lechery, etc.) 
are collected and contrasted with the ideal virtues of Roman society. 
Both functional and aesthetically pleasing, the peroratio repackages the 
totality of Catiline's trespasses into a discernible morsel for the audience 
to consume. 

The emotional response (adfectus) evoked from the audience com- 
pounds a peroratio's effectiveness !?. Rhetoricians universally consid- 
ered emotional tactics beneficial to an argument. Plato, for instance, rec- 
ommended knowing an audience's emotional state in order to change or 
modify it to match the orator's argument (Phaed. 6-10), and Aristotle 
considered the emotions a universal bridge since all human judgment is 
subject to emotion (Rhet. 3.1.5; 3.7.11). Along these lines, Cicero 
advised orators to penetrate an audience's emotions so as to evoke 
a response at the closing just as they are constructing a final decision on 


distill further to summarizing the main argument and appealing to the audience's emo- 
tions. 

8 R. AMBROSIO, “A Filosofia vai ao fórum: a oração Pro Murena de Cicero", Letras 
Classicas 4 (2000) 163-178. 

? Cat., 2.10.23, trans. from M. GRANT, Cicero. Select Political Speeches (New York 
1989) 106. 

10 D.F. Watson, “A Rhetorical Analysis of 3 John: A Study in Epistolary Rhetoric", 
CBQ 51 (1989) 479-501; S. Bvnskoc, “Epistolography, Rhetoric, and Letter Prescript: 
Romans 1:1-7 as a Test Case", JSNT 65 (1997) 24-46. 
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the argument (Part. or. 15.52-55). Quintilian agreed that emotions were 
necessary to address, and that the best place for an orator to do this was 
at the end of the speech in the peroratio (Inst. 6.2.9-18). Emotion need 
not always be used, especially in trivial matters. But, in difficult argu- 
ments, it must be employed (De or. 2.52.213). One should appeal to an 
audience’s self-interest by evoking positive emotions like love and hope, 
or playing on negative emotions, like jealousy or wrath (De or. 2.52.215- 
216). Love, as an emotion, is particularly useful when attempting to gain 
access to the audience’s self-interest (see Cicero, De or. 2.1.206). Lastly, 
to be most effective, an orator must demonstrate in him or herself the 
emotions he or she wishes to elicit from the audience !'. 

This emotional response can be achieved through structural or lexical 
means. The orator may, for instance, change the pervading style from 
deliberative narration to verse-like poetry, elliptical clauses, or rhetorical 
questions. The shift draws the audience’s attention and notifies them of 
the new section’s importance. A good example of this can be found in 
the citation above, when Cicero’s legal prose morphs into a simple com- 
parison of virtues and vices. To produce the same ideas in narrative form 
would be cumbersome and lack aesthetic appeal. Preaching in De Ora- 
tore what he practiced against Catiline, Cicero points out that all humans, 
regardless of education, have a natural ability to detect symmetry and 
beauty through their senses, and arguments that were pleasing to the ear 
were just as effective as — if not more than — a list of facts (3.1.195). 
Quintilian strongly agrees: 

It is in this emotional power that dominates the court [...] The task of the 
orator is to move the mind of the judge, by force if necessary, and their 
thoughts need to be led away from the truth. No amount of studying briefs 


or proofs can secure what the appeal to the emotions makes possible (/nst., 
6.2.4-5) 2, 


Even what humans can barely understand, they can still feel and agree 
with in principle. 

Rhetorical questions are also effective in a peroratio because they 
require a response from the audience. In the sample above, Cicero uses 
over fifteen rhetorical questions in the closing four paragraphs (Car. 
2.9.20-2.10.23). Should not the law-abiding Romans be incensed at the 
rebellious Catiline and seek to preserve the prosperity the gods gave to 


' DJ. KAPUST — M.A. SCHWARZE, “The Rhetoric of Sincerity: Cicero and Smith on 
Propriety and Political Context", American Political Science Review 10 (2016) 5. 

12 Translation from E.P. PARKS, The Roman Rhetorical Schools as Preparation for the 
Courts under the Early Empire (Baltimore, MD 1945) 93. 
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them? The answers to these and other questions motivate the audience 
not only to see the situation through Cicero’s viewpoint, but also to 
become emotionally invested in what they are prompted wholeheartedly 
to affirm. 


2. Peroratio in the New Testament 


There has been no shortage of rhetorical studies of New Testament 
texts, and various scholars have ascertained benefits from reading with 
basic structural topoi, including peroratio. In such cases the aspects of 
peroratio may be used together to close a section that is small (as with 
Rom 3,18-20; 4,23-35), or a larger body of content (as with 3 John 15; 
Rom 15,14 — 16,8; Eph 6,10-20); or its aspects may be divided, as when 
1 Cor 3,18-23 (recapitulatio) and 4,14-21 (adfectus) bracket a refutation 
in 4,1-13 3, 

The two attributes also can cooperate strategically within an argument. 
According to Snyman, Paul concludes his discussion on disunity in the 
church with a peroratio in 1 Cor 3,18 — 4,21. The paradox of the cross 
(1,18 — 2,16) and debate about wisdom and leadership in the community 
(3,1-17) comprise the immediate context. To close this probatio Paul 
recaps his previous statements (3,18-23), refutes anticipated responses 
from the community (refutatio, 4,1-13), and engages in direct dialogue 
to provoke the audience to accept (or deny) the necessity for unity '*. 
Paul recapitulates the main argument by recalling specific terms (includ- 
ing wisdom and foolishness, 2,6-7; 3,10.18-20; and the names of Paul 
and Apollos, 3,4 — 5,22) and summarizing the substance of the overall 
argument. The matter of communal unity is prioritized (3,1-17), but the 
cross's inversion of what is “wise” and what is "foolish" in human 
matters is also in view. Like drawing many threads through a single ring, 
the recapitulatio of 3,18-23 repacks Paul's larger argument into 
a smaller, more manageable morsel for the audience to digest ^^. 


13 A.H. SNYMAN, ^n Teksgesentreerde retoriese analise van 1 Korintiers 4", Luce 
Verbi 45 (2011) 449-466. Benefits from the study of peroratio in Pauline and New Tes- 
tament letters are evidenced by several scholars: GIENIUSZ, Romans 8:18-30, 49-51; 
A.T. LINCOLN, “‘Stand Therefore’: Ephesians 6:10-20 as Peroration”, BibInt 3 (1985) 
99-114; J.D. HESTER, “The Rhetorical Structure of Galatians 1:11 — 2:14", JBL 103 
(1984) 223-233; J.H. NEYREY, “In Conclusion... John 12 as a Rhetorical Peroratio", BTB 
37 (2007) 101-113; H.D. BETZ, Galatians (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 1979) 2. 

14 SNYMAN, “1 Korentiers 4”, 446-469. 

15 Ambrosiaster also considers 3,18-23 to recall and summarize the previous main 
argument (ACCS 7.35). 
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Lastly, we can address the unit’s adfectus — how it evokes a verbal 
or emotive response to the main argument !°. The brief unit of 4,14-21 
does this in three modes. First, it attends to Paul's relationship with the 
audience. Next, it attacks antagonists who may be sparking division in 
the community by citing Apollos and Paul himself as opposing figures. 
And, third, it looks ahead to visits from Paul and Timothy. The initial 
rationale for writing to admonish rather than to shame (4,14) mitigates 
possible outright resistance from the audience and encourages a fair 
hearing ". Paul utilizes the familiar analogy of paternal authority to 
admonish and exhort them to imitate him and repair their relationship 
(4,1-7.15-16). 

By defining the internal antagonists as “puffed up”, Paul implies that 
they are at once over-ambitious and unqualified (4,18-20). Recalling the 
earlier statements about wisdom/foolishness (2,6-16), the attribution also 
aims to encourage the audience to separate from those who are pursuing 
human status rather than divine approval. Lastly, there is warning of an 
imminent assessment. Timothy has already arrived (4,17-18) and Silva- 
nus’ household will be established (if not already) in leadership (16,15- 
18), but the future arrival of Paul himself offers an additional degree of 
accountability. Even if they will not accede to the will of their brothers 
in Christ at the reading of this letter, it would certainly be foolish for 
them to reject their own father in the faith when he returns (4,21). 

As in Greco-Roman examples, authors of the New Testament (includ- 
ing Paul) utilize the recapitulatio and adfectus in tandem to put the 
whole of an argument before an audience and incite an emotional judg- 
ment of whether to accept or reject the words of their founder and father 
in the faith, who will be returning to them soon. Having described the 
peroratio in general, I will in sections II and III explain in further detail 
how Rom 8,31-39 recapitulates 8,1-30 and engages the audience’s emo- 
tions in manners consistent with a rhetorical peroratio. 


II. OVERVIEW OF THE MAIN ARGUMENT IN Rom 8,1-30 


In anticipation of our analysis, it is appropriate to provide an overview 
of the main argument in vv. 1-30 that will be summed up and concluded 
in vv. 31-39. The thesis of vv. 1-2 that there is no condemnation for 


16 SNYMAN, “1 Korintiers”, 446-449. 
7 Chrysostom also denotes the strategy of engaging emotions by apologizing after the 
harsh tone of 4,1-13 (ACCS 7.37). 
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those in Christ grows logically from Paul's discussion in 4,1-7,25 !*. 
Those in Christ are Abraham's heirs by faith, who receive peace and 
reconciliation with God through Christ to be conformed to an eschato- 
logical humanity in him (4,18-21; 5,15-17; 8,1). Through the opportun- 
istic corruption of the commandments, the dual tyrants, sin and death, 
became a “law” over humanity, who then oppose God's will (8,2-3.7) |”. 
Yet those in Christ who have the Spirit are liberated from sin's misuse 
of the law and now have new life in freedom (8,2). Since the law was 
weakened by the flesh, God sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh 
and, in him, condemned the sin that dwells in the flesh. The Spirit fulfills 
in them the righteous decree of the law — which was always intended to 
benefit humanity (8,3-4). The Spirit is God's eschatological power who 
frees believers from sin's control, preserves them from its present influ- 
ence, and marks them as God's possession for future glory 7°. 

The acquittal before God through Christ proclaimed in 8,1-8 is not 
mere wishful thinking. With their mortal bodies now preserved by the 
Spirit from sin and death, those in Christ can live to God by the same 
indwelling Spirit that raised Jesus to life (8,10-11) ?!. In so doing, the 
liberation and peace in vv. 1-2 are evinced to be, in fact, the resurrection 
and new life that are the recompense for faith in Christ ?. Most impor- 
tantly, the whole of vv. 1-11 has affirmed Paul's categorical denial 
against the claims that his gospel was lawless (3,31). The Spirit is "the 
rule" that will now guide the believer, justified by the cross and indwelt 


18 R.J. DILLON, “The Spirit as Taskmaster and Troublemaker in Romans 8", CBQ 60 
(1998) 687-689. For practical matters, we will set aside the debate on the sub-structure of 
vv. 1-30 and proceed with a cautious consensus rendering of the sub-sections for the 
analysis below. 

1? SCHELKLE, Romans, 121. B.R. GAVENTA (“The Cosmic Power of Sin in Paul's Letter 
to the Romans: Toward a Widescreen Edition", /nt 58 [2004] 233-237) explains that, 
within the narrative that Paul conveys in Romans, the weakness of humanity pertains to 
the lethal team of sin and death. Through Adam, sin unleashes death into the world. In 
a similar way, sin is also able to weaken the Law by limiting humans' abilities to properly 
follow God's will, and thus enslave humanity to itself and its partner, death. 

20 Dopp, Romans, 117-118. 

?! The problematic language of vv. 10-11 and the distinction of the Spirit of Christ and 
the Spirit of God have been well addressed by commentators. SANDAY — HEADLAM 
(Romans, 199) note that “the Spirit as God's power makes effective in the experience of 
the believer what God made possible in the cross through Christ.” See also Dopp, 
Romans, 123. 

22 C. LOWE, “There Is No Condemnation (Romans 8:1): But Why Not?”, JETS 42 
(1999) 242; R.E. LONGACRE — W.B. WALLIS, “Soteriology and Eschatology in Romans", 
JETS 41 (1998) 367-382; B. BYRNE, "Interpreting Romans Theologically in a Post- New 
Perspective" Perspective", HTR 94 (2001) 227-241, here 236. 
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from the point of baptism, to a new life free from condemnation and the 
consequences of Adam's sin ”. 

The concepts of death, life, sin, and Sonship progress from a criminal 
trial in vv. 1-11 to a juridical adoption scene in vv. 12-17. Salvation now 
is described not only as the absence of slavery and death, but positively 
as adoption to be God's heirs. The progression is logical: before they can 
be adopted by God, the believers must first be redeemed by the price of 
the cross and freed from sin (8,9-11). Once liberated, the Spirit of life 
and freedom, who dwells within them and joins them to Christ, will also 
testify to their adoption as heirs of God (8,14-16). 

Flesh (oap&), prominent in vv. 2-9, remains the central antagonist 
in the narrative of adoption/inheritance (vio0goía) that emerges in 
vv. 12-17. Liberated from the flesh, believers owe nothing to their for- 
mer masters (vv. 9-10). The deeds of the body, for which they were once 
doomed to be convicted, are now put to death by the Spirit (just as Christ 
condemned sin in the flesh), so that now, with the Spirit who gives life, 
those in Christ can live in Christ by the Spirit of adoption (nveðpa 
vioOgoíac, vv. 13-15) ?*. Those in Christ live not just in peace with God 
(vv. 6.13). They are designated as heirs of God who, as co-heirs and 
co-sufferers with Christ, will also be glorified with him (v. 17) ?. 

The repetition of “heir” and "inheritance" terminology (vv. 3.12-17) 
elucidates the activity of those in Christ who are now, by the Spirit, 
reoriented to a new identity, mind, and behavior within the eschatologi- 
cal contrasts of suffering and glory. The Son, whom God sent in the 
likeness of human flesh to condemn sin in the flesh (v. 3), reverses 
the spiral of humanity's failure by fulfilling the righteous decree of the 
law in those “who could not not-sin” ?6, 

Although those in Christ are joined to God's Son, and therefore receive 
his inheritance as co-heirs with him, they must in this liminal age testify, 
cry out, and suffer as they await the fulfillment of God's saving act 
(vv. 16-17) ?". The path that leads those in Christ from slavery to redemp- 


3 Dopp (Romans, 126-27) notes that Paul takes up this categorical denial, first made 
in 6,1-10, at 6,11.23; 7,6. 

24 ByRNE (Romans, 241) notes that choosing “life in the flesh” brings death, the oppo- 
site of life. The life/death contrast recalls OT traditions in Deut 30,15 and Hab 2,4, thus 
also reconnecting to the introduction in Rom 1,17. 

25 KASEMANN, Romans, 227. The adoption and inheritance “imparted at baptism” 
recall Israel's familial relationship with God, and, as in Gal 4,6, slavery and adoption are 
directly contrasted to highlight the new status believers receive as both freedom from sin 
and a renewed relationship with God. 

26 BYRNE, Romans, 239. 

27 KASEMANN, Romans, 225. 
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tion, and continues through adoption to glory, is now re-contextualized 
within a narrative that stretches from the dawn of creation to this escha- 
tological age (vv. 18-25) 78. Suffering in the liminal state is like a partic- 
ipation in Christ’s death, and thus further affirms that the glory they will 
experience will be no less than Christ's own ??. Creation had been con- 
quered by cosmic forces and now awaits the moment when God will 
reveal the identity of Christ's co-heirs and renew all things (vv. 19-22) *°. 
Creation and humanity, sharing “the same miserable situation" in cor- 
ruption, can also await a shared salvation ?!. 

The intercession of the Spirit (vv. 26-27) gives further evidence of 
a wholly new relationship with God and resumes the strength/weakness 
comparison that began in vv. 3-8. The Christ event created a paradoxical 
inversion of power (öÖvatog) and weakness (ào0&veta) that neutralizes 
sin's control over humanity. The law, which was intended to guide 
humanity to God, was weakened (1]60&vez1) by the deficiencies of human 
nature and the principle of sin (v. 3). Yet God overcame human weak- 
ness through Christ (vv. 3-4). The Spirit, who is life and peace (v. 6) and 
co-testifies to the believer's adoption (vv. 15-16), also aids the prayers 
of those in Christ in their weakness (Go@éve1a) to assure their justifica- 
tion and inheritance before God (v. 26-27) *?. 

Since the groaning of creation and the intercession of the Spirit affirm 
the glory those in Christ will receive in full at the resurrection, the argu- 
ment next explains that all things work for the betterment of those who 
love God (8,22), who were set aside before time and conformed to the 
image of God's heir (v. 29), incorporated into his body and justified by 
the cross, so as to then be adopted by God and inherit his glory right- 
fully 3. Here the line of argument puts the initial step of salvation (God's 


238 G.C. GIANOULIS, “Is Sonship in Romans 8:14-17 a Link with Romans 9?”, BibSac 
166 (2009) 70-83. The adoption of believers who were once slaves and redeemed recalls 
ancient customs in which childless slave-owners adopted slaves to care for them in old 
age and also bequeathed them an inheritance. 

? BEST, Romans, 95; F.J. MATERA, New Testament Theology. Unity and Diversity 
(Louisville, KY 2007) 185. 

30 R. BAUCKHAM, “The Story of the Earth according to Paul: Romans 8:18-23", Rev- 
Exp 108 (2011) 91-97; J. Moo, “Romans 8.19-22 and Isaiah's Cosmic Covenant", NTS 
54 (2008) 79-81; L.J. BRAATEN, “All Creation Groans: Romans 8:22 in Light of the 
Biblical Sources", HBT 28 (2006) 159. 

3! LAMBRECHT, Romans, 172; BORNKAMM, Romans, 225; SANDAY — HEADLAM, 
Romans, 255; JEWETT, Romans, 513. 

32 Best, Romans, 100; FITZMYER, Romans, 518-519. 

533 O. CULLMAN — J.K.S. Reid, Baptism in the New Testament (London 1950) 14: 
“Both the immersion and emergence have salvific effect.” BYRNE, Romans, 268: 
“To know beforehand is to choose beforehand.” See also U. SCHNELLE, Apostle Paul 
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will) at the main argument’s end (vv. 28-30). The progression from 
“loved” to “called” in vv. 28-30 provides the “prequel” to vv. 1-27 by 
pulling tightly on the thread that runs through vv. 6-11.14-17.22, and 
establishes how the believers’ justification and future glorification are 
possible within the overall narrative of salvation **: 


those in Christ can be 

redeemed and liberated | are adopted | will be glorified (vv. 1-27) 

because God 

predestined them | loved them | conformed them to his Son | called them 
(vv. 28-30) 

in order to glorify them. 


The emphasis on predestination underscores the unique status that 
believers hold with God apart from the rest of humanity. Through the 
Spirit, they enter into the death/new-life/glory of Christ — into whom 
they are incorporated, by whom they are indwelt, through whom they are 
liberated, with whom they suffer, and with whom they will be raised and 
co-inherit God’s glory. The predetermination “is Christological in 
focus”: they were chosen to be conformed to the Son’s obedience and 
“dissociated” from Adam's disobedience ?. The argument assures the 
audience that their opportunity for new life is not some cosmic accident. 
They received the Spirit and wait in this liminal state because God pre- 
destined them for justification through the Son and the Spirit. And what 
God has set in motion will surely come to fruition. 

But this dense set of supporting arguments that is woven through var- 
ious settings requires a sufficient summary to verify its significant thesis 
that those in Christ are free from condemnation. It is for this reason that 
Paul adeptly restates the main points and terminology of the main argu- 
ment in the peroratio of vv. 31-39. 


III. Rom 8,31-39 As PERORATIO: 
RECAPITULATION AND EMOTION 


In this section, I will present how Rom 8,31-39 exhibits aspects of 
recapitulatio and adfectus to the preceding argument in vv. 1-30, and 
thus may be designated as a peroratio. The recapitulation is in both 


(Minneapolis, MN) 399, 480; J.D.G. Dunn, The Theology of the Apostle Paul (Grand 
Rapids, MI 1998) 512-513; JEWETT, Romans, 528. 

34 PILCH, Galatians and Romans, 51. 

35 BYRNE, Romans, 268. 
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terminology and substance. No less than twelve terms from vv. 1-30 are 
repeated and developed in vv. 31-39 in a manner that identifies the sec- 
tion as a peroratio. 


vv. 1-30 vv. 31-39 
KATÜKPIUG, KATAKPIVO vv. 1.3 vv. 34.38 
ÖLKAL@HO, ÖLKALOCOVN vv. 4.10 v. 33 
Con vv. 2.5-6.10-13 vv. 34.38 
Oavatoc, Ovnta vv. 2.6.11 vv. 34.38 
OvvatóG vv. 3.7-8 vv. 38-39 
vióc, vio0gota vv. 3.14-15.29 v. 32 
éyetpo v. 11 v. 34 
OTEVACO, otevoxopía vv. 22-23.26 v. 35 
KTLOIG vv. 19-22 v. 39 
TOYYAVO vv. 26-27 v. 34 
Ayana v. 28 vv. 35.39 
KOAEM vv. 28.30 v. 33 


Many divide the passage into the rhetorical questions (vv. 31-35), the 
supporting scripture citation (vv. 36-37), and the closing statement 
(vv. 38-39) 36. The rhetorical questions, however, may be differentiated 
between questions pertaining to God (vv. 31-33) and those pertaining to 
Christ (vv. 34-37), with a final statement of certainty about the love of 
God that is found in Christ (vv. 38-39). The questions that constitute the 
majority of the passage are paired with subsequent answers, but their 
rhetorical nature implies that the support for the response is known to the 
audience already. That the foundation for the audience’s responses to 
these questions in vv. 31-39 is found in vv. 1-30 underscores the desig- 
nation of vv. 31-39 as a peroratio. 


1. vv. 31-33 
Rhetorical Response Referent(s) from vv. 1-30 
question 
If God is for us, God gave up v. 3, God gave Christ to condemn 
who can be against | Christ (for sin in the flesh 
us? (v. 31b) believers’ benefit) 


36 The integrity of 8,31-39 is upheld with near unanimity, with only slight variation. 
See, e.g., DUNN, Romans, 498; LONGNECKER, Romans, 743; FITZMYER, Romans, 529; 
BYRNE, Romans, 275. 
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God will also vv. 18-23, will also give glory and 
give everything to | all of creation as inheritance 


us. (v. 32) 
Who can charge God is the one v. 1, no condemnation for those in 
God’s elect? who justifies. Christ; 
(v. 33a) (v. 33b) vv. 3-4.10-11: God freed those in 


Christ from Sin and Death, which 
made humans vulnerable to error; 
the righteous decree of the law is 

fulfilled in those in Christ, freeing 
them from sin and death 


Reprising and developing the redemption theme from vv. 1-11, the 
summary states that there can be no condemnation for those in Christ 
(vv. 1-2) because Christ, who died to liberate them from the flesh so that 
they might be justified and raised to new life (vv. 3-11), now intercedes 
on their behalf at the Father’s right hand (v. 34). Sin cannot condemn 
them because God, who has already redeemed them from sin and death 
by handing over the Son to free them from their vulnerability to sin 
(vv. 3-11.32), is the one who justifies ?". Recalling Pss 23,4 and 56,9.11, 
the phrase “God is for us” “becomes a concise summary of Paul’s gos- 
pel” 38. This new relationship, based on righteousness obtained through 
Christ, is not something that any cosmic power can take away from 
God’s heirs: their justification and glorification are the completion of 
that which God predestined for them (v. 30). 

The elements that pertain to the adfectus quality of this section include 
the following: the rhetorical questions and the intensive language of 
“condemnation” and release from it; the fear of losing life instead 
of regaining a covenantal relationship with God as the elect; being of the 
same value as the Son who is given on behalf of believers. All of this 
creates a remarkable reversal both of fortune and relationship with God, 
and it evokes in the audience a recognition of this new state of justifica- 
tion and renewal in Christ. 

In asking them who can stand against them or condemn them, Paul 
elicits the audience’s acknowledgement of what God has done for them 
before time, because of his love for them, by conforming them to his Son 
so that they might be freed from sin (8,32). To acknowledge God’s love 


37 D.E. HIEBERT, “Romans 8:28-29 and the Assurance of the Believer”, BibSac 148 
(1991) 181. 
38 CRANFIELD, Romans, 1. 434. 
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for them is to actualize the new status as God’s Spirit-animated heirs 
who will be raised to glory with Christ. 


2. vv. 34-37 
Rhetorical Response Referent(s) from vv. 1-30 
question 

Who can Implied: “No 

condemn? one” (v. 34b) 

(v. 34a) Christ who died, | vv. 3-4, Christ died to fulfill the just 
requirement of the Law for those in 
him 

raised to new life, | vv. 5-11, Spirit who raised Christ 
guides those in him to new life and 
resurrection 

sits at right hand | vv. 26-27, Spirit intercedes for 

to intercede believers in their weakness 

(v. 34b) 

What can Implied: 

separate us from | “Nothing” 

Christ? (v. 37) 

(wv. 35-36) trouble/ hardship/ | vv. 17.18-23, suffering is shared state 

persecution of creation and brings glory for heirs 
death/slaughter vv. 2-11, freed from sin and death by 


We are more than 
conquerors 
because of 
Christ’s love 


Christ’s death 


vv. 14-17, inherit creation as rightful 
heirs within God’s plan 


Continuing the emotive vein begun in vv. 31-33, the rhetorical ques- 
tions of vv. 34-37 recall Christ’s intercession on behalf of, and God’s 
love for, believers in vv. 26-27. In accordance with God’s will, the 
Spirit — who in v. 16 co-testifies that those in Christ are children of 
God — now strongly intercedes for them with wordless anguish that God 
fully understands. At the same time, Christ — who died to mediate right- 
eousness to believers, and now sits at God’s right hand to intercede for 
his co-heirs, whom God conformed and called into him — certainly will 
not condemn them (8,34) ??. With such effective advocates, those in 


39 G. SMITH, “The Function of ‘Likewise’ (OZAYTOX) in Romans 8:26", TynBul 49 
(1998) 36-38; FITZMYER, Romans, 533. 
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Christ can be assured that their prayers will not be withheld from God’s 
hearing. They have a constant audience with their adoptive Divine Parent 
through God’s own Spirit and Heir, who died for them, and with whom 
they will share in justification, glory, and the inheritance of creation *°. 

Here the appeal to the emotions — both in terminology and gram- 
mar — supports the impression of a peroratio. Cicero describes in De 
Oratore that the closing of a section should strategically amplify emo- 
tions in the audience: “[the appeals of adversaries] whether mild or pas- 
sionate, and whether for winning favor or stirring the feelings, must be 
swept aside by exciting the opposite impressions, so that goodwill may 
be done away with by hate, and compassion by jealousy" (2.53.216) *!. 
The previous ideas about suffering and salvation are expressed anew 
with emotive terms that amplify the rhetorical strategy behind 8,31-39. 
To respond to the query “Who can condemn?” is to actualize the verdict 
of acquittal that will be rendered by God, who justifies. The condemna- 
tion warranted by their weaknesses in the flesh is neutralized by Christ's 
redemptive death and the Spirit's intercession. It requires the audience, 
furthermore, to acknowledge that death or suffering can have no hold over 
them as they are freed, adopted, and made more than conquerors who 
will inherit a renewed creation where death and suffering are nullified. 

The use of Ps 44,22 (LXX 43,22) in v. 36 recalls the suffering those 
in Christ endure through their association with his dying/resurrection at 
baptism (4,25; 5,5; Isa 53,6.12) *. The death of believers is not unex- 
pected in God's plan, nor does it imply a loss of God's favor. The love 
those in Christ have for God in v. 28 is an appropriate response to God's 
grace ^. Believers can and will continue to die physically, but death can 
no longer affect their salvation or spiritual body ^. 

The seven terms in v. 35 refer to emotions like anguish and external 
conflict. It is notable that Psalm 44 consists of a highly emotional griev- 
ance. In it the psalmist and Israelite community indicate that God has 
allowed their destruction and scattered them among the nations. Yet they 
have kept the covenant, their hearts are on the right path, and now 
they call on God to rise up (åváota, kópie) and redeem (Aótpoco1) 
them for the sake of God's name. The psalm then encapsulates the situ- 
ation of the audience and creation who are conquered and enslaved to sin 


4 G.W. MACRAE, “Romans 8:26-27”, Int 34 (1980) 289. 

^! Translation from E. W. SUTTON, Cicero: De Oratore, I-II (LCL 348; 1948). 

#2 prr cH, Galatians and Romans, 51; FITZMYER, Romans, 532. 

# The connection between Rom 5,4-5 and 8,23.39 is noted by BARRETT (Romans, 
104-105) and JEWETT (Romans, 356). 

44 CRANFIELD, Romans, 1. 440; BORNKAMM, Romans, 154. 
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and death (8,7-8.21-25), but now, in Christ, God’s love has arisen and 
redeemed the faithful. 

All things, including God and his Spirit, cooperate for those who love 
him (8,28). So it is in this liminal state that the indwelling Spirit of lib- 
eration gives hope for total freedom from sin and death. The resurrection 
and God’s glory remain their ensured inheritance, so long as they remain 
in the Spirit. The redemption that was effected on the cross now finds its 
terminus in the juridical proceedings by which the Spirit co-testifies 
to their adoption (8,14-17.37) so that they can be raised with Christ to 
co-inherit God's glory (8,14.28-30.37) ^^. No part of creation will be left 
behind. Even the bodies of those in Christ that had been weakened by sin 
in the flesh will be redeemed by God. 

Ironically, the sufferings of vv. 17-18 that cause believers to groan 
also assist their salvation: the groans of believers and creation are ech- 
oed by the Spirit to intercede, along with Christ, for their salvation before 
God (vv. 26-27.34), such that God “communicates with God’s self 
through the groans” that the Spirit emits with those in Christ and all of 
creation *. Not only the suffering but also the anxiety created by its 
constant presence are neutralized with the rhetorical confirmation that no 
hardship or deadly specter can separate them from the gifts they have 
received through Christ’s love (vv. 35-37). 


3. vv. 38-39 


Rhetorical 
Question 


So what should Implied: Nothing 
we think of all of | can separate 
this? (Implied (vv. 38-39) 
initial question death, life 

from v. 31a) 


Response Referent(s) from vv. 1-30 


v. 2, Spirit of life set believers free 


from death 
angels, vv. 28-30, predestined, conformed, 
authorities, rulers | called before time and creation of 
[powers], natural and supernatural forces 
past, future vv. 18-25.28-30, creation also 
height, depth, corrupted, suffering leads to glory, 
all creation renewal of all things, plan set in 


place before time and creation began 


45 Dunn, Romans, 491. 
46 Jewett, Romans, 525. 
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The assistance of creation, God, the Spirit, and Christ, in the suffering 
of believers is developed to its terminus in the bold declaration of 
vv. 38-39 that nothing in the cosmos can separate them from God. 
In spite of any anxiety they might encounter at this time, God has made 
those who walk in the Spirit to be Christ’s co-heirs. Everything in crea- 
tion (tà nävto) already has been promised to them (v. 32). For these 
reasons, those in Christ should fear nothing in this reality. Neither life 
nor death are concerns because the Spirit of life has already set them free 
from death (v. 2). 

If the questions in vv. 31-37 sum up specific parts of vv. 1-30, 
vv. 38-39 act as the hyper-rhetorical question that pulls together the sum 
of the main argument and the recapitulation to this point. To highlight 
the climactic qualities of the question, the terminology employed includes 
supernatural figures, cosmic forces, and internal human emotions within 
the audience, as if pulling together every environment the audience could 
possibly experience: within, without, imagined, and real. Added to the 
rhetorical question and language of emotion is the verse-like structure of 
the lines “neither x, nor y”, which covers the expanse and depths of the 
cosmic forces and boundaries that can no longer inhibit the believers’ 
relationship with God. 

Supernatural forces, like angels or demons, or even time itself, cannot 
stand between them and Christ because God loved them and predestined 
them to be conformed, justified, and glorified before nature or time 
existed. Their salvation precedes all existing creatures, and even the vast 
expanses of creation itself (vv. 18-25.28-30). Nothing in creation can 
separate the faithful from Christ’s love (vv. 36.38) because God, through 
love, has before time initiated their predetermined state to be called, con- 
formed, justified, and (soon) glorified as co-heirs with Christ. 

They will not inherit creation in the same manner as the cosmic pow- 
ers who corrupted it by force (vv. 21-23). Christ, their co-heir, has 
already waged a campaign on their behalf to liberate them (vv. 3-4) so 
that believers can be more than conquerors by faith and their life in 
Christ *7. They have inherited the totality of creation because the Creator 
God loves them and has given creation to them as an inheritance through 
their oneness with Christ. Since their inheritance stands outside of time 
and reality, nothing within creation can harm this relationship between 
God and the elect — not sin, death, or earthly powers (vv. 38-39). 


47 GAVENTA, “Cosmic Power of Sin”, 239. CRANFIELD (Romans, 1. 441) prefers to read 
the nsp- prefix with intensive force, as with brepemepiooevoev in 5,20. 
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In all, as recapitulation and adfectus, the text in vv. 31-39 summarizes 
the argument in vv. 1-30 with aesthetic support. Here Paul moves from 
preaching to pastoring — from proclaiming the gospel to making its 
salvific impact effective in the lives of believers. Paul does not simply 
tell the audience that they are saved. He requires them to acknowledge 
this new relationship and status. Far from only summarizing the main 
points in vv. 1-30, vv. 31-39 internalize the salvific effects of the gospel 
and commit the audience to see themselves and their fellow believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike, as redeemed and adopted heirs of God who stand 
now free from sin and condemnation through a plan of salvation that 
goes beyond space and time. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


This article demonstrates how 8,31-39 may be read as a peroratio of 
vv. 1-30 because it not only recapitulates the preceding line of thought 
and terminology therein (recapitulatio) but also engages the audience 
directly to elicit their response to the argument (adfectus). The summa- 
tion of the line of thought incorporates earlier terms. Paul argues in 
vv. 1-30 that believers are free from condemnation because of their life 
in Christ and the Spirit, and despite the desperate situation of creation 
and their own liminal suffering, and the peroratio in vv. 31-39 shows the 
audience how the story ends with their definitive acquittal in God’s 
heavenly court at the time of judgment. Affirming the summation of 
argument, vv. 31-39 re-employs twelve major terms from vv. 1-30: vidc, 
vv. 3.14-16.25.29.33-35; xatakpına, vv. 1.3.34; ówatopo/owato- 
ovvn, vv. 2-5.10.30.33; Con, vv. 2.5-6.10-13.34.38; Oavatog/Ovnta, 
vv. 2.6.11.34.38; dvvatoc, vv. 3.7-8.37.39; &yeipo, vv. 11.34; otevalo, 
vv. 22-23.26.35; Ktiotc, vv.19-22.39; toyyavo, vv. 26-27.34; dyanda, 
vv. 28-30.38-39; and KaAéa, 28-30.33. 

The unit 8,31-39 also utilizes aesthetically appealing verse-like com- 
position and direct rhetorical questions to evoke a sequence of responses 
from the audience (adfectus). If God is for us, who can be against us? 
“No one”, the audience is expected to respond. The series of such ques- 
tions culminates intentionally in the final conclusion that nothing can 
separate those in Christ from God’s love (vv. 38-39). 

The closing section (vv. 31-39) summarizes and affirms the salvific 
realities made effective through the agencies of Christ and the Spirit that 
God set in motion before time began. The overall effect is not only 
a guarantee of salvation for those in Christ that is based on the observable 
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experience of the audience, faith in the Christ event, and the faithfulness 
of God to complete the plan of salvation. It is also a call to the audience 
to affirm within themselves, and as a collective, that they who are in 
Christ are viably free from sin, death, and condemnation. 
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SUMMARY 


In response to the debate regarding the structure of Romans 8 and the relation- 
ship of its sections, this article demonstrates how vv. 31-39 may be read as 
a peroratio because it recapitulates the preceding line of thought and terminol- 
ogy in vv. 1-30 and uses stylistic and aesthetic schemes to engage the audience 
directly and elicit their response to the argument. Reading Rom 8,31-39 as 
a peroratio to vv. 1-30 maintains the integrity of the section, amplifies the liter- 
ary qualities in vv. 31-39, and underscores the theological and rhetorical corre- 
lations that span the whole of Romans 8. 


PAUL, TIMOTHY, JERUSALEM 
AND THE CONFUSION IN GALATIA 


I. INTRODUCTION ! 


In Galatians Paul is responding to misinformation about himself that 
agitators have spread in the churches of Galatia. J. Barclay rightly 
observes that reading the letter is like listening to half of a telephone 
conversation, and cautions that, “it is so easy to jump to conclusions 
about what the conversation is about and, once we have an idea fixed in 
our minds, we misinterpret all the rest of the conversation” ?. The idea 
that has become fixed in the minds of most interpreters, since John 
Chrysostom, is that the agitators appealed to the authority of the Jerusa- 
lem apostles (against that of Paul), believing them to be more supportive 
of circumcision (for Gentile believers) than Paul ?. Dunn is typical when 
he writes, 


Paul writes with the clear objective of refuting views which had evidently 
been put about, to the effect that Paul's gospel was dependent on and 
derived from the Jerusalem leadership, with the implication that the policy 
line advocated by the Jerusalem leadership on any point of dispute was to 
be followed rather than Paul's ^. 


In this article we will start without pre-conceptions about the nature of 
the misinformation, and we will allow the text itself to reveal to us the 
key theme that is given prominence by repetition and by the structure of 
Paul's argument. We will then explore whether the rest of the letter can 
be understood in the light of the key theme. Finally, we will reconstruct 
a plausible historical sequence that could have given rise to the misinfor- 
mation, and we will compare it against Acts. The conclusion that will 
come out of this process is that the agitators had told the Galatians: 
“Paul circumcised Timothy, so he now believes in circumcision, and so 


! I thank the anonymous reviewers of this article who, although they did not agree 
with my thesis, thought it was worth publishing. 

? J.M.G. BARCLAY, “Mirror-reading a Polemical Letter: Galatians as a Test Case", 
JSNT 31 (1987) 73-93, here 74. 

3 JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homilies on Galatians 1, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
Vol. 13 (ed. P. SCHAFF) (Peabody, MA 1889) 2. 

^ J.D.G. Dunn, Christianity in the Making, Vol 2. Beginning from Jerusalem (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2009) 367. 
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you should be circumcised. Don’t take any notice when he continues to 
preach against circumcision to you, because he does so only to please the 
Jerusalem church leaders, for he is their loyal messenger and has always 
been ambitious for advancement among them”. On this hypothesis Paul 
must vehemently proclaim his sincere commitment to Gentile liberty in 
his letter, otherwise his audience will suppose that he is writing only to 
please Jerusalem and his words will have no persuasive force. 


Il. IDENTIFICATION OF THE MAIN MISCONCEPTION: 
“PAUL APPROVES OF CIRCUMCISION” 


The key texts for understanding Galatians are revealed by its structure. 
The table below lays out three passages that include the exordium 
(1,6-10) in the first column and the peroratio (6,11-17) in the third °. 
Witherington writes “It was the function of the exordium to prepare for 
and in a sense give a preview of the chief subject of a speech, just as it 
was the function of the peroratio to summarize and recapitulate the main 
subject of the discourse" $. The second column in the table is 5,2-12, and 
Witherington notices that this passage has many correspondences with 
both the exordium and the peroratio, and therefore concludes: “In short 
the rhetorical signals, both before and after our passage, point to this 
passage giving us the heart of the argument, the pith of the matter”. 


Gal 1,1-10 Gal 5,2-12 Gal 6,11-17 
Paul an apostle — sent |? Listen! I, Paul, am ! See what large letters 
neither by human telling you I make when I am 
commission nor from writing in my own 
human authorities, but hand! 


through Jesus Christ and 
God the Father, 


who raised him from the | that if you let yourselves | ? It is those who want 


dead — ? and all the be circumcised, Christ |to make a good showing 
members of God's will be of no benefit to | in the flesh that try to 
family who are with me, | you. ?Once again I compel you to be 
To the churches of testify to every man circumcised — only that 
Galatia: who lets himself be they may not be 
3 Grace to you and peace | circumcised that he is persecuted for the cross 
from God our Father obliged to obey the of Christ. Even the 
and the Lord Jesus entire law. * You who circumcised do not 

5 NRSV. 


9 B. WITHERINGTON, Grace in Galatia (Grand Rapids, MI 1998) 360. 
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Gal 1,1-10 


Gal 5,2-12 


Gal 6,11-17 


Christ, *who gave 
himself for our sins to 
set us free from the 
present evil age, 
according to the will of 
our God and Father, 5 to 
whom be the glory 
forever and ever. Amen. 


want to be justified by 
the law have cut 
yourselves off from 
Christ; you have fallen 
away from grace. 5 For 
through the Spirit, by 
faith, we eagerly wait 
for the hope of 
righteousness. 


themselves obey the 
law, but they want you 
to be circumcised so 
that they may boast 
about your flesh. !^ May 
I never boast of 
anything except the 
cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which the 
world has been crucified 
to me, and I to the 
world. 


6 For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision 
nor uncircumcision 
counts for anything; 
the only thing that 
counts is faith working 
through love. 


15 For neither 
circumcision nor 
uncircumcision is 
anything; but a new 
creation is everything! 


6] am astonished that 
you are so quickly 
deserting the one who 
called you in the grace 
of Christ and are turning 
to a different 

gospel — 7 not that there 
is another gospel, 


7 You were running 
well; who prevented 
you from obeying the 
truth? 8 Such persuasion 
does not come from the 
one who calls you. ? A 
little yeast leavens the 
whole batch of 

dough. !°I am confident 
about you in the Lord 
that you will not think 
otherwise. 


but there are some who 
are confusing you and 
want to pervert the 
gospel of Christ. 


But whoever it is that is 
confusing you 


8 But even if we or an 
angel from heaven 
should proclaim to you 
a gospel contrary to 
what we proclaimed to 
you, let that one be 
accursed! ?As we have 
said before, so now I 
repeat, if anyone 
proclaims to you a 
gospel contrary to what 


will pay the 

penalty. |! But my 
friends, why am I still 
being persecuted if I am 
still preaching 
circumcision? In that 
case the offense of the 
cross has been 
removed. ! I wish those 
who unsettle you would 
castrate themselves! 


16 As for those who will 
follow this rule — peace 
be upon them, and 
mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God. 

17 From now on, let no 
one make trouble for 
me; for I carry the 
marks of Jesus branded 
on my body. 
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Gal 1,1-10 Gal 5,2-12 Gal 6,11-17 


you received, let that 
one be accursed! 

10 Am I now seeking 
human approval, or 
God’s approval? Or am 
I trying to please 
people? If I were still 
pleasing people, I would 
not be a servant of 
Christ. 


The function of Gal 5,2-12 as an additional peroratio will be dis- 
cussed in section 3 below. First let us lay out its connections to the other 
two passages ’. Firstly, 5,2 parallels 6,11. In 5,2 when Paul writes, “Ide 
yò Madoc Aéyo butv, he puts his name to what follows, in the style 
of a legal affidavit, lest there be any doubt that he is writing out of his 
own sincere conviction. Similarly, in 6,11 he emphasizes that he has 
picked up the pen to authenticate what he is writing, and he points out 
that he is writing as legibly as possible. He asserts his identity also at 1,1. 
Secondly, 5,2-3 uses repetition (with náv), as does 1,8-9. Thirdly, 5,3 
says that the circumcised are obliged to obey the whole Law, and 6,13 
says that they do not do so. Fourthly, at 5,4 and 1,6 Paul is concerned 
that the Galatians are falling away from grace (y à pio). Fifthly, at 5,6 and 
6,15 we read, with almost identical words, that neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision is important. Sixthly, 5,7-8 repeats the thought of 1,6. 
Both texts refer to “the one who calls/called you”. Seventhly, xapáooo 
appears in Paul only at 5,10 and 1,7. The word does not appear in 6,17, 
but the phrase, kónoug pot undeig ra pey£vo, could be referring there to 
the same spreading of misinformation. Eighthly, 5,10b.12 speaks of 
divine judgment and castration, and clearly corresponds to the double 
curse of 1,8-9. This theme is not so explicit in 6,16. However, Paul 
wishes peace on those who hold circumcision to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and this may imply a curse on those who do not 8. 

It is therefore evident that almost every thought in 5,2-12 has a coun- 
terpart in 1,1-10 or in 6,11-17, or both. In most cases these parallels 


7 For further discussion of the parallels see also F.J. MATERA, Galatians (SP 9; 
Collegeville, MN 1992) 185-186, and R.N. LONGENECKER, Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas, 
TX 1990) 221-222. 

8 Jervis, for example, writes, “The flip side of this blessing is a curse on those who do 
not follow this rule". L.A. JERVIS, Galatians (NIBC; Macon, GA 1999) 159. P.N. TARAZI, 
Galatians. A Commentary (OBS; Crestwood, NY 1994) 33, 326. 
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appear in the same order in each passage, as the table attempts to show. 
Given all the connections between 5,2-12 and both the exordium and the 
peroratio, Witherington is surely right to say that this passage is “giving 
us the heart of the argument, the pith of the matter”. Gal 5,11-12 is the 
conclusion of the passage and is therefore the heart of the heart, the pith 
of the pith. It is surely Paul’s rebuttal of the misinformation referred to 
in the previous verse and in 1,7 with the word tap&coo. Gal 5,11 along 
with its parallels in the other passages, if they can be understood as near 
repetitions of each other, should provide the key to understanding the 
whole letter, for they should reveal for us the nature of the misinforma- 
tion that Paul is having to counter. 

In 5,11 Paul points to his sufferings to prove that he does not preach 
circumcision. Gal 6,17 falls at the same place in Paul’s sequence of 
thought, and it is surely no coincidence that it can be interpreted the 
same way. The agitators had been spreading the misinformation that Paul 
believes in circumcision, and if these rumours are the könoı in 6,17a, 
then 6,17b answers the rumours by pointing to Paul’s injuries: “I am 
committed to Gentile liberty, for I have the wounds to prove it!”. This 
is also Chrysostom's interpretation ?. 

Gal 1,8 and 5,11 are parallel texts in the table, and it is significant 
therefore that they both discuss the hypothetical possibility of Paul 
preaching circumeision. This is no coincidence, as there are no such texts 
in any other letter. At first sight, 1,8 seems superfluous since 1,9 gives 
a very similar curse, which he had probably told them in person. Why 
does Paul include 1,8, and why does he apply the curse to himself there, 
and how does it rebut the misinformation put about by the agitators, 
referred to in the previous verse? It makes sense when understood in the 
light of 5,11. In 1,8 Paul calls a curse on himself if he should ever preach 
circumcision, and thereby refutes the rumour that he believes in circum- 
cision '°. It may be significant that in 1,8, as in 1,9.11; 2,2, Paul refers 
to the gospel that he preaches, perhaps to distinguish it from the gospel 
that the Galatians think he believes in. 

Finally, we should expect that the key background to the letter might 
be reflected also in the propositio (2,15-21). While Paul uses the first- 
person plural in 2,15-17, he uses the singular throughout 2,18-21. There 
is no need to suppose that the first-person singular is paradigmatic. Now, 
both 2,18 and 2,21 are further texts that refer to the hypothetical possi- 
bility of Paul’s support for the law. At 2,18 Paul says that he would be 


? JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homilies on Galatians, 47. 
10 This is the interpretation of TARAZI, Galatians, 31-33. 
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a transgressor if he were to adopt the pro-law position !!. The thought is 
quite similar to that expressed in 1,8, where he calls a curse on himself 
if he should ever adopt such a gospel. Gal 2,21 parallels 5,11 in that both 
texts refer to the death of Jesus, both are connected with the misinformation 
of the agitators (2,21 is followed by 3,1: “You foolish Galatians! Who 
has bewitched you?”’), and both are prominently placed at the conclusion 
of their sections. Gal 2,21 is the punch line of the propositio. Indeed, de Boer 
writes: “Verse 21 is the climax of the first two chapters” !?. A further 
parallel is that both 5,11 and 2,21 are followed by shocking statements. 
In 5,12 he shows that he is no friend of the agitators, and in 3,1 he insults 
his hearers. There are, of course, many ways to hold a mirror to this 
verse, but the parallels with 5,11 suggest that in 2,21 Paul may be refut- 
ing the belief that he now believes that righteousness is through the law 
(which would, for him, be a nullification of the grace of God). He calls 
his audience “foolish Galatians”, I suggest, because he needs to force- 
fully refute the idea that he (secretly) applauds them for contemplating 
circumcision "^. Gal 2,5 is yet another text where Paul denies yielding to 
the pro-circumcision view. Gal 2,1-5 will be discussed later. 

Ropes supposes that the background to 5,11 is that these agitators 
have accused Paul of preaching circumcision, and from this he concludes 
that they were not supporters of circumcision at all '4! Most commenta- 
tors, however, think the agitators have accused Paul of being inconsist- 
ent, but this would amount to merely an ad hominem attack, and its 
prominent place in Paul’s rhetoric would be surprising. Also, as several 
scholars have noted, there is little or no evidence that the agitators were 
opposing Paul's authority ">. 


!! For a survey of interpretations of 2,17 and 2,18 and the connection between them, 
see J. LAMBRECHT, “The Line of Thought in Gal. 2.14b-21”, NTS 24 (1978) 484-495. 

12 DE BOR, Galatians, 163. 

13 And, as Dunn, Galatians, 151 observes, “if he was addressing south Galatian 
churches it would be all the more cutting”. 

14 J.H. Ropes, The Singular Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians (Cambridge, MA 
1929) 21-22. 

15 See, e.g., B.R. GAVENTA, “Galatians 1 and 2: Autobiography as Paradigm", NovT 
28 (1986) 509-526; B. LATEGAN, “Is Paul Defending his Apostleship in Galatians? ", NTS 
34 (1988) 411-430; D.J. VERSEPUT, “Jewish Christian Community: A Study of the Nar- 
rative in Galatians 1 and 2", NTS 39 (1993) 36-58; J.S. Vos, "Paul's Argumentation in 
Galatians 1-2”, HTR 87 (1994) 1-16; J.K. HARDIN, “Galatians 1-2 Without a Mirror”, 
TynBull 65 (2014) 275-303. These authors have shown that we should not mirror-read 
Galatians to conclude that Paul's authority was under attack. However, they have too 
quickly abandoned the mirror rather than the image that has been seen in it. They fail to 
reconstruct the misinformation that was believed by the Galatians, and consequently they 
are unable to show that the intended audience would have been able to understand the 
letter, on a first hearing, the way that they do. They are asking too much of the Galatians. 
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Several commentators are honest about the difficulty that they have 
making sense of 5,11. Fee writes: “Given all that has been said to this 
point, this next sentence [5:11] is one of the most puzzling moments in 
this letter — or in any other of Paul's letters” !6. Even Witherington 
writes: “Verse 11 is one of the most enigmatic and debated verses in the 
whole letter” '’. They struggle to place 5,11 into its context. Moo writes: 
“But one is hard pressed to fit verse 11 neatly into the flow of thought” !8. 
De Boer describes 5,7-12 as “a digression” but spots that 5,7-10 “recall 
the letter's opening, 1:6-10” "°. Longenecker writes: “Without any 
preparation of the reader for what follows, Paul here adds another state- 
ment to his series of comments and remarks in vv 7-12” 7°. Betz writes 
that “[w]ithout preparation, Paul confronts the readers with a rhetorical 
question and statement [...]” ?'. Dunn thinks that at 5,11 Paul “turns 
abruptly to a different point” ?. Campbell’s article on 5,11 does not 
discuss its context at all ?. The commentators’ difficulties arise because 
5,11 does not fit with their presuppositions about the background of the 
rest of the letter. We should ask instead whether the rest of the letter can 
be understood in the light of 5,11. 


II. IDENTIFICATION OF THE COROLLARY: 
“IT IS ONLY TO PLEASE JERUSALEM THAT PAUL CONTINUES TO SPEAK 
AND WRITE AGAINST CIRCUMCISION TO US GALATIANS” 


We have seen that the rumour that Paul believes in circumcision is the 
likely background to the letter and is addressed by Paul at various points 
(5,11; 1,8; 2,18.21; and 2,5). Consistent with this, Paul needed to repeat- 
edly assert that he was deeply committed to Gentile liberty. Note the 
repetition at 5,3 and 1,9, which suggests that the Galatians are question- 
ing Paul's commitment to his gospel 74. We have mentioned the emphatic 


16 G.D. Fee, Galatians (PC; Blandford Forum, UK 2007) 195. 

17 WITHERINGTON, Grace in Galatia, 372. 

1* D.J. Moo, Galatians (ECNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 336. 

1? M.C. DE BORER, Galatians (TNTL; Louisville, KY 2011) 319, 320. 

20 LONGENECKER, Galatians, 232. 

2! H.D. BETZ, Galatians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1979) 268. 

2 Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians, 278. 

23 D.A. CAMPBELL, “Galatians 5.11: Evidence of an Early Law-Observant Mission by 
Paul?”, NTS 57 (2011) 325-347. 

2 The closest parallel in Paul is the repeated command to rejoice in Phil 4,4. Here the 
repetition serves to convince the audience that he means what he says, because they will 
find it surprising, given their suffering (1,29-30). 
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&yo IlavAog at 5,2, noting also the first-person singular verbs of telling 
in 5,2 and 5,3 (see also 1,9.11; 4,11). Paul does not just tell the Galatians 
to avoid circumcision; he also tells them that it is he who is telling them 
to avoid circumcision. Similarly, in the parallel passage, 6,11, Paul not 
only writes clearly; he also rells the Galatians that he is doing so. Simi- 
larly, at 1,6 he expresses his astonishment. The emphasis is on himself 
also in 2,11-14, where he points to his own uncompromising stand. At 
1,20 he swears that he is not lying, suggesting that there is some reason 
why his hearers might doubt his honesty on the issue at hand (see also 
4,16). At the end of the letter (6,17) he points to his wounds as evidence 
of his commitments. This is the thought that he wants to leave them with. 
Overall, Paul is more uncompromising on the circumcision question in 
Galatians than he is elsewhere (Rom 2,13.25; 3,1-2). 

As we have seen, 5,2-12 repeats themes introduced in the exordium, 
and brings forward ideas that are repeated in the peroratio. Gal 5,2-12 
acts as an additional peroratio, recapitulating Paul’s argument so far. 
Paul ends the passage with a shocking statement that he is not on the 
agitator’s side (5,12). He then gives moral teaching (5,13 — 6,10) that 
the agitators would probably have endorsed, and then ends with the per- 
oratio proper (6,11-17). Why does he structure the letter this way? 
It makes sense when we realize that the Galatians were thinking that Paul 
had come over to the agitators’ point of view. There was a danger that, 
by giving teachings that the agitators supported, Paul would have fed the 
rumour that he was on their side on the circumcision issue, too. He there- 
fore had to complete his arguments against the rumour (1,1 — 5,12), end- 
ing with a clear statement that he was no friend of the agitators (5,12), 
before he could give teachings that the agitators endorsed, as well. The 
structure of the letter is therefore a further indication of the extreme 
measures that Paul had to take to counter the view that he approved of 
circumcision. 

Two important questions must now be addressed. Firstly, if the Gala- 
tians were thinking that Paul now believed in circumcision, how did they 
explain why he did not stop preaching Gentile liberty to them? Secondly, 
why did Paul have to be so persistent in protesting that he was not 
a supporter of circumcision? Why would a simple denial not have suf- 
ficed? All is explained if the Galatians believed that Paul had an ulterior 
motive for speaking against circumcision to them, whether in person or 
by letter. Both questions are answered if the Galatians supposed that 
Paul, while actually believing in circumcision, was motivated to denounce 
circumcision to them. This is confirmed by 1,10, at the bottom of the 
table, where Paul denies that he is seeking to please men. There is no 
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break in thought between 1,9 and 1,10, for the äprı in 1,10 is in an 
emphatic position at the start of the sentence and picks up the äprı in 
1,9. Also the yap in 1,10 suggests a link, and should be translated. The 
connection between these two verses has puzzled scholars, but it can 
now be explained ?. In 1,8-9 Paul calls down curses, including on him- 
self, to shock the Galatians into believing he really does oppose circum- 
cision, and in 1,10 he tells them that he is not just writing these things to 
please men. 

But who are these üvOponor? Most commentators suggest that they 
are Paul's Gentile audience. Paul has been accused, it is said, of omitting 
the requirement of circumcision to please his converts and potential con- 
verts. However, there is nothing in the rest of the letter that suggests that 
any such accusation had been levelled against Paul. Also, if the &vOpono1 
in 1,10 are Paul's converts, then they are different from the GvOpomnogc in 
1,11-12 and indeed 1,1. The connection between 1,10 and what follows 
would therefore be more obscure 7°. Furthermore, if the ävOponoı are 
ordinary Gentiles such as the Galatians, it would not be immediately 
obvious to those Galatians why someone who pleases them cannot be 
a servant of Christ, so 1,10c would not work well. It is better to suppose 
that the pleasing here is that of a subordinate to superiors, for it would 
then be obvious that someone who seeks to please the üvOponor in that 
way cannot also be a slave of Christ, for no one can serve two masters 7’. 
For this reason it is more likely that the üvOpwonot are the Judean church 
leaders, and this is confirmed by what follows ?*. Paul declares that he is 
indifferent to the status of the "pillars" (2,6), so these are the people that 
Paul is denying pleasing in 1,10. Also, 1,10 cannot be separated from the 
following passage, which clearly concerns Judean church leaders. With 


?5 NESTLE ALAND, Novum Testamentum Graece, 28" edition, for example, begins 
a new paragraph at 1,10. 

26 Indeed, the common understanding of the letter makes 1,10 “unrelated to Paul's 
larger contention". B. Dopp, Paul's Paradigmatic “I”. Personal Example as Literary 
Strategy (LNTS 177; Sheffield 1999) 147. 

27 Dunn notes that “the noun from the verb, areskeia, regularly had a bad sense, ‘obse- 
quiousness’”. 

°8 Borgen links 1,10 to 5,11, as I do, but supposes that the Galatians believed that 
Paul was preaching circumcision to please the Jerusalem church leaders. It is not clear, 
on this hypothesis, how the Galatians would have explained why Paul preached only 
a circumcision-free gospel to them. Nor can this hypothesis explain why Paul needs to 
repeatedly stress his opposition to circumcision. P. BORGEN, “Paul Preaches Circumci- 
sion and Pleases Men” in Paul and Paulinism. Essays in Honour of C.K. Barrett (eds. 
M.D. Hooker — S.G. WILSON) (London 1982) 37-46. A similar view is expressed by 
TARAZI, Galatians, 11-13, and by G. HOWARD, Paul: Crisis in Galatia. A Study in Early 
Christian Theology (SNTSMS 35; Cambridge 1979) 8-11. 
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the €t1 in 1,10c Paul refers to an earlier time when he had been a pleaser 
of men, and 1,13 recalls such a time (prior to his conversion). The agita- 
tors had perhaps said something like, “Paul was ambitious for advance- 
ment during his life in Judaism prior to his conversion, and he is still 
ambitious now, and that is why he continues to preach Gentile liberty to 
you to ingratiate himself with the Judean church leaders”. In 1,13-14 
Paul concedes what the Galatians already knew, perhaps from the agita- 
tors, that he had indeed been so ambitious that he committed atrocities 
for the sake of advancement. But in 1,15-24 he says that all this changed 
when God called him through his grace (1,15), for he did not seek to 
impress himself upon the Jerusalem apostles with a view to advancement 
among them (1,16-20), and he proclaimed the faith in Syria and Cilicia 
without having schmoozed with the other churches of Judea, for they 
knew him only by reputation (1,21-24). Here I have built on the work of 
Verseput and Hunn, who additionally point out that Paul is not saying in 
1,18-19 that he could not have received his gospel from the apostles, 
for 15 days is plenty of time to learn teachings from Cephas ”. Instead, 
Paul is saying that he did not seek to ingratiate himself with the church 
leaders. 

Multiple interpretations of 1,10a are still possible, but perhaps we 
should follow Lyons in taking the particle ij to be disjunctive, and neido® 
to mean “curry favour with someone” ??, Paul would then be asking, 
“For am I now trying to curry favour with the Judean church leaders, or 
with God?", and the implied answer is “with God". 

Gal 2,6-14 can be similarly understood. To show that his preaching of 
Gentile liberty was not to please the pillars, Paul points out that they had 
given him autonomy (2,6-10), and that he was not a pleaser of Peter, for 


2 D.J. VERSEPUT, “Narrative in Galatians 1 and 2”, 36-58. D. HUNN “Pleasing God or 
Pleasing People? Defending the Gospel in Galatians 1-2”, Bib 91 (2010) 24-49. Verseput 
and Hunn perceive the function of 1,13-24, but do not realize that the Judean church 
leaders are in view in 1.10. Hunn supposes that 1,13-24 is merely giving an example of 
Paul’s disinterest in pleasing people in order to justify his assertion that he did not seek 
to please potential converts either. This seems tenuous. Why would Paul pick only the 
example of his relationship with church leaders, and why not something more apt? 

30 G. Lyons, Pauline Autobiography. Towards a New Understanding (Atlanta, GA 
1985) 136-146. MATERA, Galatians, 47, seems favourable to Lyons decisions. 
LONGENECKER, Galatians, 18, translates mei0@ as “seek the favor or approval of”, and 
writes: “The Judaizers, it seems, had told the Galatians that Paul really did believe in 
and preach the necessity of circumcision (5:11) — at least, he preached it elsewhere in his 
mission. Undoubtedly, therefore, they were saying that his failure to do so to Gentiles in 
Galatia was because he did not want to offend them, but rather wanted to win their favor”. 
Longenecker’s view here is identical to mine, except for his assumption that the men in 
1,10 are the Galatians. Dopp, Paul's Paradigmatic "I", 147, similarly translates neido 
as “I seek the approval of”. 
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there was one occasion when he opposed him publically (2,11-14). The 
passage is not about Peter, but rather about the relationship between Paul 
and Peter. To be more precise, it is about Paul’s side of that relationship. 
Paul does not discuss the outcome of the conflict because it is not rele- 
vant to his present purpose *!. To answer the rumour that he was a pleaser 
of Peter, Paul cites an incident in which he opposed Peter. Paul criticizes 
Peter and perhaps James here, but only to prove that he is not their loyal 
messenger. Paul brings up the incident, and perhaps plays it up, to make 
his point, and the Galatians will realize this. He is not expecting them to 
take the incident to be in any way representative of his relationship with 
Peter. The incident therefore tells us nothing about whether there were 
ongoing tensions between Paul and Peter, since even the best of friends 
have disputes from time to time. The role of James in the Antioch incident 
will be discussed later. 

If 1,17 — 2.14 is to a large extent about the Jerusalem church leaders, 
as is normally supposed, then it is odd that Paul does not present a con- 
sistent view of their position. In 2,7-9 they endorse Paul, but in 2,11-14 
they are unsupportive. Furthermore, on the usual interpretation, 2,3 is 
strangely ambiguous about whether the pillars requested the circumci- 
sion of Titus. 

It is normally supposed that Paul’s authority has been under attack and 
that he writes 1,1 to assert that his gospel is more authoritative than that 
of the Jerusalem apostles because it is from God. However, in 5,2 and 
6,11, which are parallel texts in the table, Paul does not defend his 
authority but rather, it seems, his authenticity/sincerity/honesty. Gal 1,1 
may therefore be Paul’s response to the view that he preaches Gentile 
liberty because he is a messenger (G@m60t0A0c) of the Judean church 
leaders, and no longer believes the message himself. Gal 1,1 can be 
understood as Paul’s first assertion that he believes in the gospel mes- 
sage that he is about to write because it comes from God, and that he is 
not writing it just because Jerusalem requires him to do so. Of course, 
it does no harm to let the Galatians know that the divine origin of his 
message also gives it authority, but we need not suppose that this is the 
main thrust of the text. 

Gal 4,13-17 presents two major problems. Firstly, Paul describes how 
the Galatians had respected him as a messenger of God (4,13-15) but 
then abruptly exclaims: “So (@ote) I have [now] become your enemy 


3! This explanation is anticipated by T. WIARDA, “Plot and Character in Galatians 
1-2”, Tyn Bull 55 (2004) 244. 
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by being honest with you" (4,16) **. Interpreters struggle with ots here 
and translate the verse as a rhetorical question. Longenecker writes, 
“Nonetheless, linguistically speaking, Burton, Zahn, and Sieffert are 
right: v. 16 must be read as an indignant exclamation that draws an 
inference from what is stated in vv. 14-15" ??. However, he offers no 
explanation for how 4,16 draws an inference from 4,14-15. A second 
problem is the way Paul suddenly turns to a discussion of the agitators 
in 4,17 without introducing them, even with a pronoun. The problems are 
eased if our present hypothesis is correct, for Paul would be saying, 
“You used to welcome me as a messenger of God (but the agitators have 
convinced you that I am an overly loyal messenger of the church author- 
ities and that I lie to you when I say I still believe in Gentile liberty), so 
I have become your enemy by telling you the truth”. Paul does not need 
to write the words in parentheses if they are the background to the whole 
letter, and there is no sudden switch to a discussion of the agitators in 
4,17, because they are already in view. 


IV. HISTORICAL PLAUSIBILITY 


What events could have given rise to the rumour that Paul now 
believed in circumcision but continued to speak against it to the Gala- 
tians out of sycophantic ambition? We will look at the slender hints that 
Galatians supplies, and then explore whether Acts provides confirmation. 

First let us consider the possibility that "Titus" was Timothy's prae- 
nomen ?^, This theory explains why the name “Titus” does not appear in 
Acts, nor indeed in the list of greeters in Rom 16,21-23. However, the 
major evidence for the Titus-Timothy hypothesis comes from the Corin- 
thian correspondence. Timothy was en route to Corinth when 1 Corinthi- 
ans was written, and "Titus" has just returned to Paul from Corinth 


This translation is from DE BOER, Galatians, 281. 

LONGENECKER, Galatians, 193. Witherington also agrees (Galatians, 313). 

The first to propose that Titus was Timothy was R. KING, Who was St. Titus? The 
Scripture Notices on the Subject Compared to Received Opinions (Dublin 1853). Inde- 
pendent of him, the same theory was presented by the following authors: U. BORSE, 
“Timotheus und Titus, Abgesandte Pauli im Dienst des Evangeliums”, in J.G. PLOGER — 
H.J. WEBER (eds.), Der Diakon, Wieder-entdeckung und Erneuerung seines Dienstes (Frei- 
burg 1980) 27-43; U. BoRSE, Der Brief an die Galater (RNT; Regensburg 1984) 80-85, 
and also “Tranenbrief und 1. Korintherbrief”, SNTU 9 (1984) 175-202; J. ZMUEWSKI, Die 
Apostelgeschichte (RNT; Regensburg 1994) 587-588, 703; R.G. FELLOWS, “Was Titus 
Timothy?", JSNT 81 (2001) 33-58. 
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when 2 Corinthians was written. If we equate this visit of Timothy with 
the visit of Titus, then an elegantly simple sequence of events results. 

Paul wrote the “tearful letter” and sent it with Titus-Timothy, who 
travelled with Erastus (Acts 19,22; 2 Cor 12,18) via Macedonia towards 
Corinth. Paul wanted Timothy and the letter to give the Corinthians 
a stern warning so that he would not have to punish them when he 
arrived (1 Cor 4,17-21; 2 Cor 1,23 — 2,3; 13,10) 3%. At this time, it was 
Paul’s plan to visit Corinth, then Macedonia, then Corinth again (2 Cor 
1,15-16). Titus-Timothy was delayed en route to Corinth, so, to spare 
them, Paul decided not to go. Perhaps Titus-Timothy’s delay was due to 
his fears about the mission (1 Cor 16,10-11; 2 Cor 7,13-14) °°. Some 
members of the church in Corinth, in arrogant defiance, thought they had 
deterred Paul from returning (1 Cor 4,18). Stephanas and some others 
travelled to Ephesus at the start of the sailing season. Stephanas refreshed 
Paul’s spirit (1 Cor 16,18), but Paul did not re-instate the cancelled visit 
because there was no longer time for a worthwhile visit, and important 
work had arisen in Ephesus (1 Cor 16,5-9). Paul wrote and sent 1 Corin- 
thians. He awaited the return of Titus-Timothy (1 Cor 16,11; 2 Cor 
2,13). Paul left Ephesus at Pentecost (1 Cor 16,8) and travelled to the 
Troad and then to Macedonia (2 Cor 2,12-13). Meanwhile, Timothy’s 
delay prevented him from returning to Ephesus before Paul left, so he 
travelled to Macedonia and met Paul there (2 Cor 1,1; 7,6). Paul then 
wrote 2 Corinthians. 

In this sequence of events Paul cancelled his promised visit to Corinth 
because of Titus-Timothy’s delay, but there are no other changes of 
travel plans. Those who hypothesize that Titus and Timothy were differ- 
ent people are forced to propose that Paul made multiple and surprising 
changes to his travel plans. Space does not allow a detailed discussion of 
the many ways in which the timing and character of Timothy’s mission 
to Corinth correspond to those of Titus’s mission. However, it is worth 
noting that the critics of the Titus-Timothy hypothesis have found no 
fault with the simple sequence that the Titus-Timothy theorists have laid 
out. Instead, the critics have three objections °’. Firstly, they question 


35 The tearful letter did not call for the Corinthians to punish anyone, for Paul's inten- 
tion was to spare them. Rather it threatened that Paul would punish them after he arrived. 
They took it upon themselves to discipline offenders, perhaps believing that Paul would 
have done so if he had been able to come. We need not suppose that an individual Corin- 
thian offender is in view in 2 Cor 2,5-10; 7,12. See C.D. LAND, The Integrity of 2 Corin- 
thians and Paul’s Aggravating Absence (NTM 36; Sheffield 2015) 102-103, 259. 

36 This insight comes from KING, Who was St. Titus? , 36. 

37 See, e.g., L. OBERLINNER, Die Pastoralbriefe. Erste Folge. Kommentar zum ersten 
Timotheusbrief (HThKNT 11.2; Freiburg 1994) xxxi-xxxii; A. MAYER-HAAsS, “Titus im 
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whether Paul would refer to the same person by two different names in 
the same letter, calling him “Timothy” at 2 Cor 1,1.19 and “Titus” at 
2,13 and thereafter. However, some recent work has shown that this type 
of name switching was common, including in Paul's letters ?*. Further- 
more, the distribution of the two names makes perfect sense. “Timothy” 
would be his cognomen or agnomen, and, as we would expect, Paul uses 
this prestigious name at 2 Cor 1,1.19, where Timothy’s authority must 
be emphasized. Later in the letter, on the other hand, Paul stresses that 
he and his co-sender do not lord it over the Corinthians but are workers 
with them for their joy (1,24), and Paul must endear Titus to the Corin- 
thians for the sake of the collection. It is therefore unsurprising that Paul 
switches to Timothy’s informal name, “Titus”. We will see later that it 
is expected that Paul would mention Timothy in Galatians, and that he 
would avoid using his prestigious name (Timothy), lest he signal to the 
Galatians that they should follow Timothy’s example in accepting cir- 
cumcision. In short, in the undisputed letters, Titus appears only where 
we would expect Timothy to appear, and only in contexts where Timo- 
thy’s praenomen would be the more appropriate name. 

A second objection to the Titus-Timothy hypothesis is that the author 
of the Pastoral Epistles knew of (or imagined) a Titus who was not 
Timothy (2 Tim 4,10). However, it cannot be assumed that the pastor 
would have known Timothy’s praenomen, and it has recently been 
argued that he simply took the name “Titus” from 2 Corinthians ??. 

The third objection to Titus-Timothy is that Timothy was circumcised, 
whereas it is assumed that Titus was not. Is Gal 2,1-5 Paul’s explanation 
of the eventual circumcision of Titus-Timothy, or is Paul here declaring 
that he successfully defended the non-circumcision of Titus? In the dis- 
cussion that follows we will start by interpreting Gal 2,1-5 without ref- 
erence to Acts. We will then see that Acts 16,1-3 is in good agreement 
with Gal 2,1-5 when Timothy is equated with Titus. 

There are some indications that the Galatians already knew Titus. This 
is suggested by the fact that he is mentioned without introduction at 


Zeugnis des Neuen Testaments Eine Einführung” in H.-U. WEIDEMANN — W. EISELE 
(eds.), Ein Meisterschüler. Titus und sein Brief (Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 214; Stuttgart 
2008) 24-26; C.S. KEENER, Acts. An Exegetical Commentary, 4 vols. (Grand Rapids, MI 
2012-2015) vol. 3, 2321. 

38 R.G. FELLOWS, “Name Giving by Paul and the Destination of Acts", Tyn Bull 67 
(2016) 247-268, esp. 263-5. 

3 H, von Lips “Ohne den 2. Korintherbrief kein Titusbrief! " in Der zweite Korinther- 
brief. Literarische Gestalt — historische Situation -theologische Argumentation. Festschrift 
zum 70. Geburtstag von Dietrich-Alex Koch. (ed. D. SÄNGER) (Bristol 2012) 160-174. 
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2.1 4%, Also, the very ambiguity of Gal 2,3-5 (for us) suggests that the 
Galatians knew something that we do not. Also, Paul explicitly connects 
the infamous occasion with the Galatians (2,5). Why, then, does Paul 
feel it necessary to say that Titus was a Greek, at least during the meet- 
ing *!? This is our first hint that Titus passed himself off as a Jew outside 
of the private meeting. 

Gal 2,3 tells us only that Titus was not compelled to be circumcised, 
and it is not clear whether the pillars requested the circumcision. The 
pillars’ less than clear endorsement of Titus's uncircumcised state would 
make sense if they knew that he passed himself off as a Jew outside of 
the meeting. Gal 2,3 could then be saying that the pillars tolerated Titus 
remaining uncircumcised while passing as a Jew. Titus's practice of pre- 
senting himself as a Jew may be what lies behind the od6é: “But not 
even Titus (who passed himself off as a Jew), who was accompanying 
me as a Gentile, was compelled to be circumcised” *. 

In any case, the idea that Titus passed as a Jew outside of the meeting 
explains why Paul mentions that it was a private meeting and accuses the 
false brothers of spying (2,2-4). John Chrysostom writes, 


He points out their hostility by calling them spies; for the sole object of 
a spy is to obtain for himself facilities of devastation and destruction, by 
becoming acquainted with his adversary's position. And this is what those 
did, who wished to bring the disciples back to their old servitude. Hence 
too appears how very contrary their purpose was to that of the Apostles; 
the latter made concessions that they might gradually extricate them from 
their servitude, but the former plotted to subject them to one more severe. 
Therefore they looked round and observed accurately and made themselves 
busybodies to find out who were uncircumcised; as Paul says, they came 
in privily to spy out our liberty, thus pointing out their machinations not 
only by the term spies, but by this expression of a furtive entrance and 


creeping in ®. 


No spying would be necessary if Titus presented himself as a Greek 
outside of the meeting ^. On this understanding, the “freedom we have 


40 So D. HAWSON, “Titus” in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible (Boston, MA 1888) 
3266; Longenecker, Galatians, 46. 

41 Ramsay understandably infers from 2,3 that Titus was unknown to the Galatians 
(Expositor 1898). 

42 This, without the text in parentheses, is the translation given by E.H. Askwitu, The 
Epistle to the Galatians. An Essay on its Destination and Date (London 1899) 117. 

43 JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homilies on Galatians, 15. 

4 “Tt may be supposed that S. Paul would inform the three Apostles that Titus was 
uncircumcised, since he would have no reason for not doing so, but it is quite clear that 
he regarded the means by which others became aware of the fact as grossly dishonourable 
(Gal. ii. 4)". W.L. KNox, St Paul and the Church of Jerusalem (Cambridge 1925) 189. 
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in Christ Jesus” is the freedom of Paul and Titus to allow Titus to pass 
as a Jew while being uncircumcised *. 

If, as is normally supposed, the Galatians thought the Jerusalem church 
leaders were (somewhat) supportive of circumcision, then the end of 2,2 
would risk giving the Galatians the impression that Paul was under Jeru- 
salem's authority ^6. Similarly, if Titus was an ordinary Gentile, then 2,3 
would be an admission that the Jerusalem church leaders had the author- 
ity to compel ordinary Gentiles to be circumcised ^. Yet, as is widely 
agreed, Paul insists on his independence from Jerusalem (for whatever 
reason). The present hypothesis solves these problems. The Galatians 
knew that the Jerusalem apostles favoured Gentile liberty, so they under- 
stood that Paul chose to keep the meeting private to exclude opponents 
who might gather information to “enslave us” (2,4) and thus make 
Paul's work “in vain" (2,2). The threat did not come from the apostles, 
but from others, who had to be excluded from the meeting so that Paul 
could share sensitive information, such as the fact that Titus was uncir- 
cumcised. Titus passed as a Jew and is someone whom Paul was pre- 
pared to circumcise (and later did), so 2,3 is not an admission by Paul 
that the apostles could have forced him to act against his principles. 

Scholars have often cast Titus as a champion of their foreskins, sug- 
gesting that he was never circumcised and that 2,3-5 offers him as an 
example for the Galatians to follow. However, if Paul wanted his audi- 
ence to emulate Titus, he probably would have referred to him by a more 
prestigious name, such as nomen, cognomen or agnomen. The fact that 
Paul uses his praenomen makes it doubtful that Titus remained uncir- 
cumcised. This point has been missed. If “Titus” was Timothy, as has 
been argued above, then he did indeed have a more prestigious name. 
Also, if 2,3 records the final outcome of the incident, it is odd that this 
verse does not come after 2,4-5 45, 

At 2,5 Paul denies that he had yielded in the matter. Mirror-reading this 
together with 5,11; 1,8 and 2,18.21, we conclude that the Galatians were 


45 For a similar interpretation of 2,4, see D.W.B. ROBINSON, ‘The Circumcision of 
Titus, and Paul's “Liberty”’, ABR 12 (1964) 24-42. 

46 Dunn, Galatians, 94, supposes that Paul “was attempting to steer a careful middle 
course", and N.T. Wright thinks he was striding a ridge between dangerous slopes, but on 
their understanding of the background, Paul would actually have been tumbling into both 
valleys. T. WRIGHT, Paul for Everyone. Galatians and Thessalonians (London 2002) 17-19. 

47 Howard infers from 2,3: “Furthermore, the fact that Paul used the word “com- 
pelled" implies that they could have made circumcision compulsory if they had so desired. 
It is difficult to understand Paul's choice of words here if after all they could not have had 
their way if they had so wished". G. HOWARD, Paul: Crisis in Galatia, 28. 

48 See WIARDA, “Plot and Character”, 242. 
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thinking that Paul had yielded in the matter. The agitators could have 
misinterpreted Paul’s circumcision of Titus, concluding that Paul had 
come around to their point of view, and this could explain Paul’s repeated 
denials. Indeed, the Galatians’ misinterpretation of the circumcision of 
Titus would explain why circumcision is the main issue in the letter. 

When would the circumcision of Titus have been? A clue is perhaps 
found in 2,2, where Paul strangely uses both the subjunctive present and 
the aorist of tpéy@. Paul wanted the meeting to be private to exclude 
those who might learn sensitive information (such as the fact that Titus 
was uncircumcised) and use it to render his running in vain. If those 
whom Paul intended to exclude were to gain information and use it 
immediately, then his previous work might be in vain, but if they used 
the information later, then his ongoing work would be in vain. Paul’s use 
of the subjunctive present here could be an allusion to the fact that the 
false brothers publicized the uncircumcised state of Titus at a later date, 
thereby jeopardizing Paul’s work. Paul would then be telling the Gala- 
tians in 2,2-4 that he had tried to guard against the very thing that hap- 
pened, but the false brothers crept in unawares. 

A further clue may be found in 5,11 where we learn that the Galatians 
think that Paul is still (€t1) proclaiming circumcision. His use of £x here, 
instead of naAıv or vóv or Gptt, suggests that the Galatians believe that 
Paul’s proclamation of circumcision had been more or less continuous 
and had not been interrupted by a visit to them in which he had preached 
only Gentile liberty. Therefore, the circumcision of Titus explains 5,11 
only if it was not before Paul’s most recent visit to Galatia. It may well 
have been during Paul’s most recent visit to Galatia, because that would 
be a common point of reference for both uses of £u in 5,11, and because 
Titus and the incident were evidently well known to the Galatians. 

The second £x in 5,11 references an earlier time during which Paul 
had been persecuted. Now, Paul's logic requires that persecution could 
result only from his proclamation of Gentile liberty. Since the two 
instances of ëtı most naturally reference the same earlier time, it is likely 
that Paul proclaimed Gentile liberty while appearing to also proclaim 
circumcision at this earlier time. 

Putting the pieces together, we can then very tentatively propose the 
following scenario. False brothers found out that Titus- Timothy was not 
circumcised (and did so through dishonourable spying, in Paul's view). 
Titus-Timothy was able to pass himself off as a Jew, but Paul had him 
circumcised in Galatia after the false brothers publicized the fact that he 
was uncircumcised. During that visit to Galatia, Paul also proclaimed 
Gentile liberty. The agitators said that Paul's circumcision of Titus- 
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Timothy showed that he had yielded to the principle that circumcision 
was necessary, and they explained Paul’s continued preaching of Gentile 
liberty to the Galatians as merely an attempt to maintain favour with the 
church leaders in Judea, who wanted existing Gentile churches to be 
allowed to keep their exemption from the requirement of circumeision. 


V. CONFIRMATION FROM ACTS 


We can now turn to Acts 16,1-3, where we learn a number of things. 
(1) Paul did indeed circumeise Titus-Timothy. (2) This occurred during 
a visit to Galatia. (3) Titus-Timothy was able to pass as a Jew, and this 
was probably considered acceptable (if not found out) *°. If it was widely 
known that Paul had allowed Titus/Timothy to pass as a Jew, this could 
explain the spread of rumours that he brought an uncircumcised man into 
the temple (Acts 21,28-29), and that he encouraged Jews not to circum- 
cise their sons (Acts 21,21). (4) The uncircumcised state of Titus- 
Timothy had come to be known in Galatia 5°. (5) During the same visit 
he proclaimed Gentile liberty. He did this by delivering the decisions of 
the Judean church leaders, and this act could well have made him look 
like a loyal servant of those church leaders. In this collectivist culture 
a messenger was expected to represent those who sent him, so the Gala- 
tians would have difficulty in determining whether Paul’s words repre- 
sented his own current opinions °!. Acts 16,1-4 therefore confirms our 
reconstruction at multiple points >. 


® The Talmud tells us that men with a Jewish mother and a Gentile father were able 
to pass as Jews, and this was encouraged by rabbis (b. Yev 45a-b’). For Timothy to keep 
quiet about his uncircumcised state was consistent with Paul’s theology (Gal 3,29; 5,6; 
6,15; Rom 2,29). On the difficulty, in general, of telling if someone was a Jew, see 
S.J.D. COHEN, *“Those Who Say They are Jews but Are Not”: How Do You Know a Jew 
in Antiquity When You See One?’ in S.J.D. COHEN — E. FRERICHS (eds.), Diasporas in 
Antiquity (Atlanta, GA 1993) 1-45. 

>0 This is the implication of the final clause of Acts 16,3. Matrilineal descent was not 
in effect in the first century. See D. DAUBE, Ancient Jewish Law (Leiden 1981) 22-32; 
also S.J.D. COHEN, “Was Timothy Jewish (Acts 16:1-3)? Patristic Exegesis, Rabbinic 
Law, and Matrilineal Descent”, JBL 105 (1986) 251-268. 

5! Mitchell writes: “Perhaps the most burning question about envoys is that of their 
independence of action or their restriction to the particular commission. In Hellenistic 
correspondence we find examples of both. Usually envoys were given strict instructions”. 
M.M. MITCHELL, “New Testament Envoys in the Context of Greco-Roman Diplomatic 
and Epistolary Conventions: The Example of Timothy and Titus” JBL 111 (1992) 649. 

? Many have suggested that the circumcision of Timothy lies behind Gal 5,11. See 
particularly C.H. TALBERT, “Again: Paul’s Visits to Jerusalem” NovT 9 (1967) 33-34. (It 
is unfortunate that Talbert linked this insight with his questionable identification of the 
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We can note here that this scenario explains why Galatians makes no 
mention of the decree. No one disputed the fact that the Judean church 
leaders had confirmed that Galatian Gentiles could remain uncircum- 
cised, and so mentioning the decree would have only fed the rumour that 
he spoke as a messenger of the Judean church ??. With the conventional 
interpretation of the letter, we would expect the decree to be Paul’s 
trump card, and his silence on it would be surprising ?^. Also, it has been 
argued above that the Antioch incident need not have been historically 
important, and this can explain why Acts does not mention it. 

Paul’s circumcision of Titus-Timothy (or Titus or Timothy) could eas- 
ily lead to confusion. Again, John Chrysostom is helpful: 


The blessed Paul himself, who meant to abrogate circumcision, when he 
was about to send Timothy to teach the Jews, first circumcised him and so 
sent him. This he did, that his hearers might the more readily receive him; 
he began by circumcising, that in the end he might abolish it. But this rea- 
son he imparted to Timothy only, and told it not to the disciples. Had they 
known that the very purpose of his circumcision was the abolition of the 
rite, they would never have listened to his preaching, and the whole benefit 
would have been lost. But now their ignorance was of the greatest use to 
them, for their idea that his conduct proceeded from a regard to the Law led 
them to receive both him and his doctrine with kindness and courtesy, and 
having gradually received him, and become instructed, they abandoned 
their old customs. Now this would not have happened had they known his 
reasons from the first; for they would have turned away from him, and 
being turned away would not have given him a hearing, and not hearing, 
would have continued in their former error °. 


Also significant, perhaps, is that Acts records that Paul and his 
co-workers did not preach in neighbouring territories, but pushed on to 
Macedonia under divine guidance (Acts 16,6-11). The Galatians would 
then have no easy way to determine whether Paul was preaching Gentile 


agitators as syncretists, and also with his equation of the Gal 2,1-10 Jerusalem visit with 
that of Acts 11,30). See also W.M. RAMSAY, St Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen 
(London 1895) 183. Witherington demurs: “if Paul had really already circumcised 
Timothy by the time he had written this letter, he would have had to do a lot more explain- 
ing than just this passing remark” (Grace in Galatia, 373). Similarly, Tyson writes: 
"[I]f the circumcision of Timothy did cause a problem between the Galatians and Paul, it 
is amazing that it is not mentioned or alluded to in Paul’s letter”. J.B. Tyson, “Paul’s 
Opponents in Galatia” NovT 10 (1968) 245. Their point is answered by Gal 2,3-5 when 
Titus is identified as Timothy. 

5 So, correctly, TALBERT, “Again: Paul's Visits to Jerusalem”, 36. 

4 See, for example, Moo, Galatians, 16. TALBERT, “Again: Paul's Visits to Jerusa- 
lem”, 32, writes: “[O]nly the failure of Paul to mention the Apostolic Decree in Galatians 
has led some scholars to date the epistle earlier than the Council”. 

55 JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homilies on Galatians, 16. 
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liberty in his new mission field, so may have assumed that he was 
preaching circumcision (5,11). 

It is often supposed that Paul argues in Gal 1,13 — 2,2 that he cannot 
have received his gospel from earlier apostles because he presented it to 
them before he had had sufficient contact with them. If this were the 
correct interpretation, then Paul would be obliged to mention every Jeru- 
salem visit in this interval, and the absence of the famine visit of Acts 
11,29-30 would be a problem. However, it has been argued above that 
Paul is rather arguing that he is not a pleaser of the apostles. He makes 
this point in 1,13 — 1,24 by saying that his character changed at his con- 
version, such that he did not immediately seek out the earlier apostles to 
advance himself within their ranks. In Galatians 2 he makes the same 
point by other means (most directly in 2,6). The argument from minimal 
contact concludes at 1,24, so Paul is not obliged to mention every visit 
to Jerusalem subsequent to that time, and Paul's silence on the famine 
visit is no longer problematic 5°. Since we now have plausible explana- 
tions for the silence of Galatians on both the decree and the famine 
visit, we can now confidently identify the visit of Gal 2,1-10 with that of 
Acts 15 5”. 

We have argued that in Galatians Paul exaggerates the intensity of his 
opposition to the law, and this suggests that the real Paul was more mod- 
erate than is often supposed. This conclusion is supported by Acts, in 
which Paul is not uncompromising on freedom from the law (Acts 16,1- 
3; 18,18; 21,23-26). We no longer need suppose that Acts distorts Paul. 
It was the agitators, not Luke, who have misrepresented Paul. 

Acts 15,1 tells us that some believers came from Judea to Antioch and 
agitated for circumcision. Then, at Acts 15,24 we read that this message 
of circumcision had not been endorsed by the apostles and elders, and 
had disturbed (xapóocoo) the Gentile believers. The implication is that 
the Gentile believers had thought that the Judaizers were representing the 
views of the church leaders, but they were not. In some ways this is 
a good parallel for the confusion that took place in Galatia, for which the 
same word, ta póooo, is used (Gal 1,7; 5,10). The Galatians believed 
that Paul was speaking under instruction from Jerusalem, just as Antioch 
had assumed that the Judaizers did the same. If the Judaizers of Acts 


56€ A similar argument is made by Hunn, “Pleasing God”, 41-43. 

57 Many reject the identification because, for them, Paul's silence on the famine visit 
of Acts 11,27-30 and the decree would be surprising. See, e.g., F.F. BRUCE, The Book of 
the Acts (NLCNT; London 1965) 299-300. 
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15,1 were the agitators of Galatians, then both confusions could be 
explained by their optimism or negligence. 

Finally, it is likely that the agitators used scripture to make their case 
for circumeision (3,6-29; 4,21-31). Paul was probably more expert in 
scripture than the Jerusalem church leaders (Acts 22,3; Gal 1,14; Acts 
4,13), so the agitators’ case would be greatly strengthened if they could 
appeal to his authority. In conclusion, Acts is in agreement with our 
analysis of Galatians on several points. The widely held hypothesis of 
frequent inaccuracies in Acts is based largely on the conventional under- 
standing of Galatians, and this needs to be reconsidered 58. 

It might be objected that while Acts 21,25 tells us that the Jerusalem 
church leadership remained committed to the decree, Gal 2,12 tells us 
that James, at least, abandoned any such commitment, for he sent men to 
Antioch after the conference, with the effect that Jewish believers stopped 
eating with Gentile believers. This argument would have some weight if 
the men from James visited Antioch after the conference, but it is more 
likely that they visited before the conference and should be equated with 
those from Judea who are mentioned in Acts 15,1-2.24. Stephen Carlson 
has argued persuasively that ŅAðev, rather than NX0ov is the original 
reading at Gal 2,12b ®. It is the harder reading and is better attested. 
With either word, 2,11-12 is awkward because it involves a jump back 
in time, since Peter’s eating with Gentiles in 2,12a happened before Paul 
opposed him to his face in 2,11. Why does Paul not narrate events in 
chronological order? A reasonable explanation is that Peter’s eating with 
Gentiles, and perhaps the visit of those from James, occurred before the 
conference of Gal 2,1-10. Paul would then have no choice but to jump 
back in time. The öte è NAdev at 2,12b would then be resumptive, since 
it repeats the same words that begin 2,11. We then get the following 
sequence of events: Peter ate with Gentiles, in Antioch or perhaps else- 
where. Men came to Antioch from Judea/James. Paul visited Jerusalem 
and returned to Antioch. Peter visited Antioch and refrained from eating 
with Gentiles. With this sequence James is exonerated since those who 
travelled in his name were not acting on his instructions (Acts 15,24). 


58 Phillips compares the life of Paul in Acts with that constructed from the undisputed 
letters. The major tensions that he finds are all with Galatians and most of these are 
resolved with the present hypothesis. T.E. PHILLIPS, Paul, His Letter, and Acts (Library of 
Pauline Studies; Peabody, MA 2009). 

5 S.C. CARLSON, The Text of Galatians and its History (WUNT 2/385; Tübingen 
2015) 121-123. See also D.I. Yoon, “The Antioch Incident and a Textual Variant: 
“HA®ON” or “HA®EN” in Galatians 2:12", ExpT 125 (2014) 423-439. 
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If these same people later misunderstood Paul then we can probably 
blame them for the misunderstanding, rather than James. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has explored all parts of the Letter to the Galatians that 
deal with the agitators and their influence, albeit with necessary brevity. 
A comprehensive explanation of the background to the letter is proposed. 
In Galatia Paul circumcised Timothy but delivered the Judean church 
leaders’ decision that circumcision was not necessary. These apparently 
contradictory actions caused some believers from Judea to claim that 
Paul had come over to their view that circumcision was required, and 
that he continued to promote the opposite view to the Galatians out of 
subservience to the Judean church leaders. Galatians is Paul’s response 
to that misinterpretation 9. He denies that the circumcision of (Titus-) 
Timothy was a yielding of the principle (2,5). The spreading of misinfor- 
mation by the agitators is mentioned directly perhaps four times in the 
letter. On each occasion Paul denies that he endorses the pro-law view. 


* They have been troubling the Galatians, so Paul denies that he is still 
preaching circumcision (5,10-11). 

* They have been troubling the Galatians, so Paul calls a curse on 
anyone, including himself, who preaches the pro-law gospel (1,7-8). 

* They have bewitched the Galatians, so Paul says that if he were to 
return to the view that justification comes through the law, he would 
be building up what he had torn down, and he would then be a trans- 
gressor and would be nullifying the grace of God (2,18-21). 

* They have given Paul troubles, so he responds that his wounds prove 
his commitment to the law-free gospel (6,17). 


These texts are conclusions of major sections of the letter. He must 
show that he writes out of a genuine belief in Gentile liberty, rather than 
out of loyalty to the authors of the Jerusalem decree, so he responds that 
he is a messenger of God, not of men (1,1). He is not writing to please 
Jerusalem (1,10). His gospel is independent of them (1,11-12). While he 
was ambitious for advancement before his conversion, he later made no 


60 This mirror-reading meets all six criteria set out by BARCLAY (“Mirror-reading” 


84-5). These texts are given emphasis and urgency (criterion 2); they are numerous (cri- 
terion 3); 5,11 has clarity (criterion 4); the image is absent from the other letters of Paul 
(criterion 5); a simple, consistent background emerges (criterion 6), and the reconstruction 
has historical plausibility (criterion 7). 
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attempt to ingratiate himself with the church leadership (1,1-24). He is 
no respecter of the office of the Jerusalem church leaders (2,6). They did, 
in any case, give him autonomy (2,6-10), and there was even one occa- 
sion when he publically opposed Peter (2,11-14). The response that Paul 
fears from his audience is “you are just saying that to please Jerusalem”, 
so he declares his sincerity (5,2; 6,11) and honesty (1,2; 4,16), and he 
shows that his commitment is genuine by expressing strong feelings 
(1,6; 3,1-3; 4,20; 5,12). 

The findings suggest that Galatians was written to south Galatia after 
the circumcision of Timothy, who is to be equated with Titus °!. The 
Jerusalem visit of Acts 15 can now be confidently identified as that of 
Gal 2,1-10. Finally, the historicity of Acts has been confirmed on a num- 
ber of points. James has been exonerated and we no longer have evi- 
dence of on-going tension between Paul and either Peter or James °. 
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SUMMARY 


Gal 5,11 is an embarrassment to conventional understandings of Galatians, yet 
the structure of the letter shows that it is of central importance: it is the clearest 
text that reveals the rumour refuted by Paul throughout the letter. Paul circum- 
cised Timothy in Galatia and delivered Jerusalem's decision that circumcision 
was not necessary. The agitators then encouraged circumcision by appealing to 
Paul's authority, claiming that he now approved of circumcision, and that it was 
only to please the Jerusalem church leaders that he continued to preach a Law- 
free gospel in Galatia. Acts no longer contradicts Galatians but explains it well. 


6! Surprisingly few combine the south Galatia view with a dating of the letter after 
Paul's second visit to the region. Dunn is an example. 

9? Against F.C. Baur and nearly all later scholars to some extent. An exception is 
Nanos, who sees agreement between Paul and the pillars. M.D. Nanos, The Irony of 
Galatians. Paul's Letter in First-Century Context (Minneapolis, MN 2002). For a recent 
survey of scholarship on the Antioch incident, see J.J. GIBSON, Peter Between Jerusalem 
and Antioch. Peter, James, and the Gentiles (WUNT 2/345; Tübingen 2013) 2-14. 


ONLY THE ONE WHO WORKS ENTERS INTO REST: 
THE HOMILETIC LOGIC OF HEB 3,7 — 4,11 


Many acknowledge that the text of Heb 3,7 — 4,11 is to be attributed 
to the vast world of rabbinic midrash !. In particular, it would be an 
argument constructed from a careful study of Ps 95(94),7-11 with related 
application to the present time. While there is almost unanimous agree- 
ment over the midrashic tone, the differences of opinion begin to rain 
down the moment one begins to deal with the central theme of the pas- 
sage and its internal organisation ?. Are we only in the field of proto- 
rabbinic homiletics? Or could the text be set also within epideictic rhet- 
oric ?? In fact, this is a false problem, since it is possible that, rather than 
being mutually exclusive, the two modalities include each other on 
account of the coexistence, attested many times in other sections of the 
sermon to the Hebrews but more generally in the NT, of persuasive 
movements of thought and of a sermonising manner in the text. How- 
ever, the more serious question concerns which of the two principles 
of composition should be preferred from a technical and formal point of 
view, pressing the thematic framework of the text in one direction rather 
than in another. 

In this study, we shall try to demonstrate, first of all, that Heb 3,7 — 
4,11, taken in itself, fully displays the characteristics of a typical hagga- 
dic homily, as widely attested in the literature that comes from the end 
of the Second Temple period. We shall do this without denying the coex- 
istence of stylistic devices which recall in a general way the conventions 
of epideictic rhetoric, to whose persuasive process the sermon on 
Psalm 95(94) offers a decisive contribution. Even if we study only the 
homiletic/exegetical character of the text, including its employment of 
formal devices such as gezerah shawah, this approach will enable us to 
have a better picture of the movement of the passage and its priorities. 


! Already, A. VANHOYE, “Longue marche ou accés tout proche? Le contexte biblique 
de Hébreux 3,7 — 4,11", Bib 49 (1968) 9-26, spoke of a "commentary". More precisely, 
E. GRASSER, An die Hebräer (EKKNT 17/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1990) 173, thinks of 
a Predigttext. 

? The most up-to-date presentation is found in S. DOCHERTY, “Recent Interpretation of 
Hebrews Chapters 3—4: Critical Issues and Scholarly Trends”, ITQ 81 (2016) 385-396. 

3 Problem raised by C. MARCHESELLI-CASALE, Lettera agli Ebrei (I Libri Biblici. 
Nuovo Testamento 16; Milano 2005) 194. 
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I. INJAN: CENTRAL THEME OF THE SERMON 


It is always a problem when the exegesis of a passage fails to acknowl- 
edge the presence of forms and techniques. The study of Heb 3,7 — 4,11 
is no exception to this rule, as can be verified easily if one surveys the 
numerous proposals concerning the basic motif of the passage. Despite 
the notable difference of opinions over this, it turns out to be quite easy 
to arrange them according to the different points of emphasis: 1) prom- 
ised land ^; 2) today >; 3) Israelite without faith as type (typos) of the 
Christian without faith 6; 4) Sabbath rest 7. 

Such a disparity of views about the basic motif certainly warrants 
further study of this passage which all readers recognize to be difficult, 
if not contorted. To obtain convincing results, it is always necessary to 
have a methodology which is the most suitable for obtaining the highest 
degree of certainty. Of great help in this regard is the presence of tech- 
nical and formal tools, which disclose the boundaries of the text within 
its proper framework. In our case, the tortuous movement of the pas- 
sage is already a first indication, corresponding to the Jewish exegetical 


^ Thus, J. SWETNAM, “A Possible Structure of Hebrews 3,7 — 10,39", MeIT 45 (1994) 
127-141, in his description of the whole of 3,7 — 4,11 as “paraenetic exposition on the 
theme of the ‘promised land’”; IDEM., “A Close Reading of Hebrews 3,7 — 4,11 and 
Logos as Christ in Hebrews 4,12", MelT 58 (2007) 43-51; J. LAANSMA, ‘I will give you 
rest’. The Rest Motif in the New Testament with Special Reference to Matthew 11 and 
Hebrews 3-4 (WUNT 11/98; Tübingen 1997) 246. 

5 See W.L. LANE, Hebrews 1-8 (WBC; Waco, TX 1991) 104-105; D.A. DE SILVA, 
Perseverance in Gratitude. A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary on the Epistle “to the 
Hebrews” (Grand Rapids, MI 2000) 152-153. 

€ Cf. L. GoPPELT, Typos. The Typological Interpretation of the Old Testament in the 
New (Grand Rapids, MI 1982) 172-173; J.C. CALAWAY, The Sabbath and the Sanctuary 
Access to God in the Letter to the Hebrews and its Priestly Context (WUNT 11/349; 
Tiibingen 2013). 

7 This is the most representative group which includes: O. Hortus, Katapausis. Die 
Vorstellung vom endzeitlichen Ruheort im Hebräerbrief (WUNT 11; Tübingen 1970) 
53-54; H.A. LOMBARD, “Katapausis in the Letter to the Hebrews”, Neot 5 (1971) 60-71; 
A.T. LINCOLN, “Sabbath, Rest, and Eschatology in the New Testament”, From Sabbath 
to Lord’s Day (ed. D.A. CARSON) (Grand Rapids, MI 1982) 21; K.-K. YEo, “The Mean- 
ing and Usage of the Theology of ‘Rest’ (katanavoıg and ooßßatıcnog) in Hebrews 
3,7 - 4,13”, AJT 5 (1991) 2-33; D.E. GARLAND, “The Renewal of the Promise of Rest. 
A Canonical Reading of Hebrews 3,7 — 4,13”, Reclaiming the Prophetic Mantle. Preach- 
ing the Old Testament Faithfully (ed. G.L. KLEIN) (Nashville, TN 1992), 203-221; 
H.F. Weiss, “«Sabbatismos» in the Epistle to the Hebrews”, CBQ 58 (1996) 674-689; 
J.H. WRAY, Rest as a Theological Metaphor in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Gospel 
of Truth. Early Christian Homiletics of Rest (SBLDS 166; Atlanta, GA 1998); 
S. BENETREAU, “Le repos du pélerin (Hébreux 3,7 — 4,11)”, EThR 78 (2003) 203-223; 
D. FLETCHER, “Wandering While Resting: The Paradox of Sabbath Eschatology in 
Hebrews”, Pneumatika 2 (2014) 83-99. 
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procedure of the time, which loved the continuous back and forward 
movement between two or more texts of the Hebrew Bible, and then 
applying them, from time to time, to the present situation. 

However, this sinuous and intricate movement does not exclude pre- 
cise regulation. In fact, the midrashic technique of the exegetical homi- 
lies had extremely rigid internal rules which were increasingly codified 
between the first and third centuries C.E. These conventional techniques, 
which are also attested in the literature of the NT, turned on three prin- 
cipal hinges: 1) petiha; 2) injan; and 3) hatima. 

The beginning of a homily contains, first of all, a petiha, or “proem- 
opening”, an element whose structure was never fixed in a stable way in 
proto-rabbinic Judaism, although it was to receive a very precise defini- 
tion in the Amoraic period 8. However, the one element that is always 
constant throughout the periods is the absolute correspondence which 
every opening must maintain with the final hatima. Frequently, the 
petiha begins with an introductory formula of the type “Scripture says”, 
“The Lord said” or, again, “Moses/David said”, and this is followed 
immediately by the text of the sermon. In our case, the opening formula 
is one of the most solemn versions: Ka8@c Aéyet TO nvedua TO GyLOV 
(Heb 3,7) ?. What is surprising is the long quotation from Ps 95(94),7-11, 
but this is a characteristic of Hebrews, which occurs also in 1,10-12; 
2,6-8; 8,8-12; 10,5-7.37-38; 12,5-6. 

If the petiha indicates the text of the homily, it is only the injan which 
reveals its real theme. From a formal point of view, a good injan has to 
occur at the beginning of the homily, to be taken up at various times and 
from diverse perspectives in the course of the homily, and, finally, to 
reappear at the end. In the majority of cases, the injan is nothing other 
than the portion of the biblical text which provides the focal point of the 
exegetical discussion that is to be presented to the community in homi- 
letic form. Technically speaking, it is also effective when the injan 
returns at the end of the exegesis of the whole text and just before the 
final hatima, which is the last repetition of the principal theme of 
the midrashic development before the same motif is applied directly 
to the time of the listener. In our case, the injan is easily identified in the 
expression: “they will not enter into my rest”. This is the true leitmotiv 
of the passage, which can be found at strategic points in the sermon: at 


8 For an in-depth analysis of the historical evolution of the petiha, see J. HEINEMANN, “The 
Proem in the Aggadic Midrashim. A Form-Critical Study”, ScrHier 22 (1971) 100-122. 

? On the weight to be attributed to the formal introduction of the quotation from 
Psalm 95(94) in Heb 3,7, see J. LEvıson, “A Theology of the Spirit in the Letter to the 
Hebrews", CBQ 78 (2016) 90-110. 
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the opening (3,11), in the course of the discussion (3,18.19; 4,1.3.5.6.8), 
and at the close (4,10.11). 

On the other hand, the hatima forms the epilogue of the sermon '°: its 
main task consists of summarising the theme of the homily and, at the 
same time, calling on the hearer to nurture hope with regard to the topics 
treated. A good sermon never closes with threats but, on the contrary, 
should offer consolation for the present and open up the greatness of the 
eschatological perspectives which can be enjoyed by those who really 
put the final exhortation into practice. It is also a good rule for the hatima 
to contain a minimum of typology !!, understood as the link between the 
biblical text being examined and the present of the listener by virtue of 
a mechanism of thought which we could describe as an association with 
events or situations of the past, and the repetition of these in the present 
of the listener. If the figure of the Messiah were to be glimpsed in the 
hatima, as one who is to fulfil the eschatological hope in question, then 
the homily would gain from this in theological fascination and stylistic 
elegance. From a strictly technical point of view, the hatima always con- 
tains a repetition, total or partial, of the basic text of the sermon which, 
for the majority of cases, coincides with the injan, the real theme of the 
homiletic development. 

In our text, Heb 4,9-11 has all the technical characteristics of a good 
hatima, given that, on two clear occasions, the injan of "entering into 
rest" (4,10.11) is briefly repeated with its exhortatory application to the 
present situation. The repetition of the main theme of the midrash just 
before and within the final hatima, the place where the same motif is 
applied to the present, is equivalent to what we would call the peroratio 
in rhetorical terminology. As is clear, the homiletic and argumentative 
circle is now closed with petiha and hatima in an almost perfect stylistic 
interweaving. The reference to the Messiah appears a little later in 
Heb 4,14-16, but it seems to be outside the sermon, although there is no 
lack of those who prolong the midrashic development as far as this fur- 
ther point. It seems to me that, in Heb 4,12-16, some motifs present in 
the main homily are only repeated and prolonged, without us being able 


10 Cf. H. L. STRACK — G. STEMBERGER, Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch (München 
71982) 232. 

1! According to A. GOLDBERG, “Die Peroratio (hatima) als Kompositionsform der 
rabbinischen Homilie", FJB 6 (1978) 1-22, in every hatima there is always a minimum 
of typology. For the application of typological categories to Heb 3,7 — 4,16, see 
H.W. ATTRIDGE, “‘Let us Strive to Enter in that Rest’. The Logic of Hebrews 4,1-11”, 
HTR 73 (1980) 279-288, according to whom the present generation of believers can be 
read in terms of type/antitype with respect to the desert generation. 
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to extend the sermon itself as far as v. 16 for the simple reason that the 
theme of rest has now been closed neatly and clearly. Whether Hebrews 
is a great homily which can contain within itself homilies that were orig- 
inally shorter is not part of the subject of this study. 

From all this evidence, it becomes possible to provide an outline of 
Heb 3,7 — 4,11 aimed chiefly at showing that our midrash answers very 
well to the formal framework of an exegetical homily of a proto-rabbinic 
stamp, especially concerning the presence of a text in petiha with an 
excellent formal introduction, then a very clear injan at the opening 
and conclusion and continually repeated and interspersed in the text, and 
finally a good hatima which takes up and closes the circle both with the 
petiha and the injan: 


3,7-11: petiha with formal introduc- as the Holy Spirit says: they will not 
tion and long quotation of Ps 95,7- enter into my rest 
11 which presents the theme of the 
injan 

3,12-14: first application of the text to 


the present situation, with repetition 
of the psalmic term “today” 


3,15-18: comment on the Psalm in the to whom I swore, they would not enter 
form of questions and answers with into his rest ...? 
final climax in the third question of 
the injan 


3,19-4,3: second application of the we see that they could not enter there 
theme of the injan, to two situa- because of their lack of faith 
tions: past and present 


while the promise of entering into his 
rest still remains, ... we, who have 
believed, enter into that rest, as he 
said: Thus have I sworn in my 
wrath: they shall not enter into my 


rest! 

4,4-5: the association of the injan of Ps in a passage of Scripture ...: And on 
95(94),11 with Gen 2,2, through the seventh day God rested from all 
gezerah shawah his works. And again in this pas- 

sage: They shall not enter into my 
rest! 


4,6-8: third application of the injan to some enter into that rest and those 


situations: past and present who were the first to receive the 
(through the help received from the Gospel will not enter there ... If 
gezerah shawah) Joshua had actually entered into 


that rest... 
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4,9-11: finale in hatima form with for the people of God a Sabbath rest is 
conclusive repetition of the injan reserved. Whoever entered into his 
and exhortative application to the rest, he too rests .... Let us hasten then 
situation, present and future to enter into that rest ”?. 


The delimitation of the structural lines and formal elements which 
underlie the stylistic framework of the midrash of Heb 3,7 — 4,11 permits 
us to draw already a first conclusion at this point which acts as a criterion 
not only for the various attempts at arranging the text P, but still more 
for the thematic focalisation listed above. Only an adequate knowledge 
of Jewish homiletic style at the end of the Second Temple Period allows 
for the precise establishment of the primary aim of the text which, in 
fact, cannot be found in the motifs of the promised land, nor in a typol- 
ogy of two generations of non-believers, nor, again, in the wordplay on 
"today". All these opinions do not resist the impact of our criticism 
which, although recognising their presence, finds itself constrained to 
marginalise them. The rigour with which our homilist employs the for- 
mal techniques of rabbinic homiletics points, rather, to the absolute cen- 
trality of the theme of “not entering/entering into rest". 


II. A HoMILETIC HAGGADIC MIDRASH 


Once established, for rigorously technical and formal reasons, the 
presence in Heb 3,7 — 4,11 of a homiletic passage demands the move to 
a successive step, seeking to define with greater precision to which of the 
two great areas of midrashic research our text belongs: whether in 
halakha, with its legal studies aimed at producing new legislation, or 
in the area of haggadah, which focused more on the narrative passages 


12 Different the outline traced by E.E. ELUS, L'Antico Testamento nel primo cristiane- 
simo (Studi biblici 122; Brescia 1999) 146, n. 134, according to which Heb 3,7 — 4,16 is 
composed of an initial text (3,7-11; Ps 95) + exegesis/application (3,12-15) + supplemen- 
tary text (3,16-18; allusion to Num 14,22.29) + exegesis (3,19-4,3) + supplementary text 
(4.4; Gen 2,2) + exegesis with allusions to the initial and supplementary texts (4,5-10) + 
conclusive application and exhortation (4,11-16). We must, however, criticise this 
arrangement, among so many structural limitations, above all for the nonchalant employ- 
ment of the term allusion attributed, first of all, to Numbers 14 (to which, however, it is 
not the homily that alludes but, directly, the psalm), and then to the final exegetical refer- 
ences to the initial and supplementary texts. What Ellis calls allusions are actually none 
other than the injan. 

15 Not recognizing the forms of the proto-rabbinic homily, Guthrie divides the text 
between 4,2 and 4,3, a break that simply does not exist. See G.H. GUTHRIE, The Structure 
of Hebrews. A Text-Linguistic Analysis (NTS 73; Leiden — New York — Köln 1994) 67. 
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of Scripture, mostly of a historical or moral tone, and so more suited to 
moral exhortations, discussions of spirituality, and the implementation of 
pastoral-communitarian practices. The answer is exceedingly straightfor- 
ward for various reasons. First of all, Hebrews 3—4 does not aim at estab- 
lishing new halakhoth of a jurisprudential kind; instead, it moves on 
terrain that is essentially paraenetic-exhortatory. Furthermore, an even 
clearer formal element is found in the fact that the Old Testament pas- 
sage chosen for exposition does not belong to the legislative deposit of 
the OT but to the Psalter, which was regarded by the Jews of the time as 
an integral part of the Nebiim. In accordance with the more rigid rules of 
Jewish exegesis, only a passage from the Torah can be used to deduce 
new halakha and certainly not from a prophet or, still less, from one of 
the Ketubim or from a hagiographer. 

It makes even less sense to try to establish whether we are in the pres- 
ence of an exegetic or a homiletic midrash, given that the two genres 
often intertwine so that the technical and formal borrowings represent 
almost a fixed rule on this level. In general, the exegetic midrash inter- 
prets the text verse by verse without great concerns of a kind which do 
not belong to the interpretation itself. The homiletic midrash, on the 
other hand, is more interested in providing an edifying and actualising 
comment that takes its starting point from the readings proclaimed in the 
synagogue in the course of the shabbat. We do not have the ancient 
Jewish lectionaries, and so we cannot comment on the possible coexis- 
tence, within the synagogal (or even temple) liturgical cycles, of texts that 
are associated in many of the New Testament passages which recall the 
world of the homiletic midrashim (e.g., Romans 4; Romans 9-11; 1 Cor- 
inthians 10; 2 Corinthians 3-4; 1 Peter 2). The same goes for the con- 
nection established in Hebrews 3-4 between Psalm 95(94) and Gen 2,2 4. 

However, what appears to be much more certain is that a homiletic 
midrash, in contrast with an exegetical one, can be easily recognized by 
the presence of the petiha and hatima '>. In fact, the occurrence of these 
two technical and structural elements recalls decisively the vast world of 
Jewish homiletics, which had many more formal links than can be 
imagined. 


14 Concerning the hypothesis that, in the most ancient Sabbath liturgies in the syna- 
gogue, Psalm 95 and Gen 2,1-3 were already somehow connected, see R. POSNER — 
U. KAPLOUN — S. COHEN (eds.), Jewish Liturgy. Prayer and Synagogue Service Through 
the Ages (Jerusalem 1975) 130-141. 

15 For an in-depth study of the connections between petiha and hatima, see P. ABADIE — 
J. MASSONET, // culto nella società giudaica (Il mondo dove visse Gest 3; Bologna 2005) 
103-105. 
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In the light of these considerations, one can claim, with good reason, 
that Heb 3,7 — 4,11 meets the requirements of a homiletic midrashic 
development of a haggadic type, which contains a comment relating to 
Ps 95(94),7-11 in perfect proto-rabbinic style. The dominating motif, or 
injan, is found in the difficult expression: “they will not enter into my 
rest”. What meaning is to be given to such a formulation? To whom 
does it apply? What is understood by “rest”? 


III. THE CONTEXT OF PSALM 95(94) 


The scriptural text on which the midrashic development of Hebrews 3—4 
is built is Ps 95(94),7-11 !6. However, preference is given to the “they 
will not enter into my rest” of 95(94),11b, the real injan of the homily. 
An examination of the passage cited by the homilist in the petiha is open, 
right from the beginning, to the consideration of other scriptural pas- 
sages, far more extensive, to which the worshipper of the psalm makes 
definite reference. Here, it is a question of Exod 17,1-7 and Num 13,1- 
14.45; 20,1-13, passages which relate some of the more dramatic Exodus 
events concerning the struggle with God !”. First of all, Exodus 17 tells 
how the people protested against Moses at Massah and Meribah on 
account of their thirst and lack of water, even to the point of doubting 
the very presence of the Lord in their midst. God responds to the test to 
which the people are subjecting him by causing water to gush out from 
a rock near Horeb. This detail is already present at the beginning of 
Ps 95(94),1: “Come, let us sing to the Lord, let us acclaim the rock 
of our salvation". It is a detail of no little account because it invites us 


16 See P.E. Enns, “Creation and Re-Creation: Psalm 95 and Its Interpretation in 
Hebrews 3:1 — 4:13”, WTJ 55 (1993) 255-280. Partly republished as “The Interpretation 
of Psalm 95 in Hebrews 3.1 — 4.13”, Early Christian Interpretation of the Scriptures of 
Israel. Investigations and Proposals (eds. C.A. EvANs — J.A. SANDERS) (JSNTSup 148/ 
SSEJC 5; Sheffield 1997) 352-363. 

17 Studies of the Old Testament background to our pericope are numerous. Among 
many, see R.C. OUDERSLUYS, “Exodus in the Letter to the Hebrews”, Grace upon Grace. 
Essays in Honor of Lester J. Kuyper (ed. J.I. Cook) (Grand Rapids, MI 1975) 143-152; 
R.C. GLEASON, “The Old Testament Background of Rest in Hebrews 3,7 — 4,11”, BS 157 
(2000) 281-303. On the way in which Hebrews relates to the Old Testament, see 
G. GUTHRIE, “Hebrew’s Use of the Old Testament: Recent Trends in Research", CBR 1/2 
(2003) 271-294; S.E. DOCHERTY, The Use of the Old Testament in Hebrews. A Case Study 
in Early Jewish Bible Interpretation (WUNT 11/260; Tübingen 2009). However, we 
should not fail to note that her emphasis on the fact that the author of Hebrews likes to 
shift the citations from the OT from their original setting to new co-texts is not to be 
regarded as a specific characteristic of our author but rather of Jewish exegetical study in 
general. 
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to consider straight away how, in the mind of the preacher, there was 
not only the precise quotation but also the broader span of the entire 
Psalm '®. Although with some differences, the same account recurs in 
Num 20,1-13. 

However, much closer to Ps 95(94) and to the midrash of Heb 3,7 — 
4,11 appears the unit of Numbers 13-14, the real background of our text. 
This long passage narrates how, once the journey which led from Egypt 
to the promised land had been completed in a few days, the people 
waited near Kadesh Barnea, sending ahead a few scouts to explore the 
country !?. Their reports, however, were diametrically opposed. If Caleb 
and Joshua emphasise the beauty of a land flowing with milk and honey, 
the other scouts, in sharp contrast, are filled with alarm and fear, stress- 
ing the fact that the country is inhabited by very tall people, giants in 
fact, whom it would be impossible to overcome. This second view, born 
of a total absence of faith, infects all the people, who have by now for- 
gotten the works done by God previously in the days of their liberation 
and the crossing of the sea. Only Caleb and Joshua continue to believe. 
At this point, God decides to make Israel wander in the desert for forty 
years, a period of time sufficient for the inevitable passing away of all 
those who left Egypt and are now no longer believers ??. However, the 
entrance into the promised land is not denied forever. Quite the opposite! 
It is to be reserved for the generation born in the desert during the forty 
years of wandering, that is to say, for those who were not guilty of lack 
of faith in their dealings with the Lord and with their continual murmur- 
ings and tests. The only exceptions are to be Joshua and Caleb, the only 
members of the first generation to have remained believers ?!. 

In Heb 3,16-18, the homilist interrogates the text with a series of three 
questions and answers, which are also typical of various forms of 


18 Using a term proposed recently by R.B. Hays, Echoes of the Scripture in the Gos- 
pels (Waco, TX 2016) 20-23, this would be a phenomenon of metalepsis (indirect refer- 
ence to materials in a mental library). 

1? Cf. J.D. PENTECOST, “Kadesh-Barnea in the Book of Hebrews”, Basic Theology 
Applied. A Practical Application of Basic Theology in Honor of Charles C. Ryrie and His 
Work (eds. W. WiLLIS — E. WiLLIS — John and Janet MASTER) (Wheaton, IL 1995) 127- 
135. 

20 On the extremely negative characterisation of the generation which left Egypt, see 
D.H. WENKEL, “Two Contrasting Portraits of the Exodus Generation in Hebrews”, SBET 
33 (2015) 151-162. 

?! On the importance that the traditions about the two Joshuas of the OT in their cor- 
relation with Jesus fulfil within Hebrews 3-4, see B.J. WITHFIELD, “The Three Joshuas of 
Hebrews 3 and 4”, PRSt 37 (2010) 21-35; IDEM, Joshua Traditions and the Argument of 
Hebrews 3 and 4 (BZNW 194; Berlin — Boston, MA 2013). See also R.J. OUNSWORTH, 
Joshua Typology in the New Testament (WUNT 11/328; Tübingen 2012). 
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midrashic commentary, moving in a direction which is decidedly in line 
with the Old Testament requirement. In order to enter into rest, it is nec- 
essary to believe. Whoever does not believe remains excluded. 


IV. A GEZERAH SHAWAH WITH GEN 2,2 


In its initial exegesis and consequent application, the comment on the 
Psalm is simply a repetition of elements that can be deduced easily from 
a simple analysis. Starting from 4,1, however, the midrash undergoes a 
development that is, in many ways, unforeseen. In fact, the theological 
foundation that has emerged so far becomes the basis for a logical infer- 
ence in Heb 4,1-3: 


they (the desert received good did not believe excluded from 
generation) news rest 

we (present received the we believed we can enter into 
generation) gospel rest 


At the same time, however, there emerges the disturbing possibility 
that even those who have recently believed in the gospel could remain 
excluded from this rest. How could this be? If they have listened and 
believed, should they not be sure of entering? Are they not to be linked 
with Joshua and Caleb in the desert generation? The problem here is that 
the homilist’s considerations begin to shift. Is this rest to be understood 
as a present or a future possession ?? How do we explain the continual 
alternation of the expression “enter/not enter into rest”, perpetually in 
balance in our text between the verbal use of the present and of the 
future ?? Here we arrive at the coup de theätre. Even those born in 
the desert did not really enter into rest. However, this goes against the 
Old Testament account which tells how, in the end, they actually entered. 
What is going on here? What has happened? Clearly the “rest” spoken 
of in Ps 95(94),11 is to be considered not as the simple entry into the 
promised land but as something still greater. 


22 For the debate regarding the present (in millenarian key) or future (only eschatolog- 
ical) dimension of the rest, see W.C. KAISER, Jr., “The Promise Theme and the Theology 
of Rest”, BSac 130 (1973) 135-150; S.D. ToussAINT, “The Eschatology of the Warning 
Passages in the Book of Hebrews”, GTJ 3 (1982) 67-80. 

?3 The way in which to understand the verbal tenses of our midrashic development 
constitutes a crux interpretum discussed in J.M. SCHOLER, Proleptic Priests. Priesthood in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (JSNTSup 49; Sheffield 1991) 197-198. 
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To clear this up, Heb 4,4 intervenes with the association through geze- 
rah shawah with Gen 2,2: “And on the seventh day, God rested 
(kat£navoev) from all his works”. The rest spoken of here is clearly 
heavenly, definitive and eschatological. It does not coincide with a phys- 
ical land but with a spiritual place ?^. It is the rest of paradise. Conse- 
quently, when Ps 95(94),11 refers to the divine decision “they will not 
enter into my rest (eig tT|v KATÄTALOLV Lov)”, this is not to be under- 
stood in the sense of what was obtained and enjoyed in the land of 
Canaan by Joshua and Caleb and the second generation of the desert. But 
how can one support an interpretation of the psalm which goes clearly in 
the direction of a definitive, eschatological rest ? ? What is the herme- 
neutical work performed by the gezerah shawah? 


1. Help for the defective elements: They will not enter into my Sabbath 
rest 


As far as I know, till now there have been only three studies which 
have ventured into a complete analysis of the movement of thought 
which lies behind the gezerah shawah of Heb 4,4-5 7°. However, in all 
three, the analysis remains at only a superficial level without any real 
probing of the direction of thought according to which a terminological 
analogy works. In one of my earlier publications, I explained the various 
ways in which rabbinical interpreters made inferences on the basis of 


4 So, also, Hortus, Katapausis, 53-54, in that he defines the rest of 3,7 — 4,11 as the 
place which would somehow anticipate the heavenly land of the fathers (11,4), the Jeru- 
salem to come (11,10.16; 12,22; 13,4) or the heavenly temple (10, 1a). 

25 The emphasis on the eschatological character of the passage was a constant of exe- 
gesis in the thirty years from 1955 until 1985 on account of an almost total acceptance of 
C.K. BARRETT, “The Eschatology of the Epistle to the Hebrews”, The Background of the 
New Testament and Its Eschatology (eds. W.D. DAvies — D. DAUBE; Cambridge 1954) 
363-393, an article which made its mark by inaugurating a notable debate. The emphases 
were quite diverse according to whether there was stress on the Jewish apocalyptic matrix 
(Buchanan, Hofius) or else on an early incipient gnosis (Käsemann, Theissen, Spicq). For 
a presentation of these exegetical discussions, see G.W. MACRAE, “Heavenly Temple and 
Eschatology in the Letter to the Hebrews”, Semeia 12 (1978) 179-199. More recently, the 
debate has been taken up in T.K. OBERHOLTZER, “The Kingdom Rest in Hebrews 3:1 — 
4:13”, BSac 145 (1988) 185-196; D.A. DESILva, “Entering God’s Rest: Eschatology and 
the Socio-Rhetorical Strategy of Hebrews”, TJ 21 (2000) 25-43; S.D. MACKIE, Eschatol- 
ogy and Exhortation in the Epistle to the Hebrews (WUNT II/223; Tiibingen 2007) 48-54. 

? D.H. WENKEL, “Gezerah Shawah as Analogy in the Epistle to the Hebrews”, BTB 
37 (2007) 62-68; G.J. STEYN, “The Reception of Psalm 95(94):7-11 in Hebrews 3-4”, 
Psalms and Hebrews. Studies in Reception (eds. D.J. HUMAN — G.J. STEYN) (JSOTSup 
527; New York 2010) 194-228; D. LANZINGER, “Der Verfasser des Hebräerbriefs als 
antiker Philologe. Zur Methodik der innerbiblichen Begriffsklärung in Hebr 4”, PzB 20 
(2011) 81-94. 
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a common word 2’. Already, I maintained there that one of the benefits 
of recognizing a gezerah shawah consists in the guidance which it offers 
to interpreting a text which otherwise is defective, or not very clear, on 
a particular point. A famous and very old Talmudic saying is a good 
summary of this type of hermeneutical work, conducted by an analogy 
on the basis of a terminological link: it affirms that the indefinite must 
be explained by the definite. The meaning of an expression which is 
employed in a vague way in a passage of Scripture can receive exegetical 
clarification on the basis of another passage liked to it by virtue of the 
presence in both of one or more words in common. In this way, two texts 
are brought together and then read in parallel, illuminating each other by 
virtue of an interchange of words or even of entire semantic threads. In 
our case, it should be emphasised, first of all, that the textual association 
is already clearly highlighted by a very precise formal frame, typical of 
the proto-rabbinic analogies: 


Heb 4,4a: In fact, it is said in a passage thus (sipnkev yàp nov ... obtoc) 
+ explicit quotation of Gen 2,2 

Heb 4,5: And in this again (Kai £v tovt@ méAtv) + explicit quotation 
of Ps 94,11b. 


From the point of view of their sources, the two quotations do not 
present huge problems: 


Heb 4,4b: kai katénavoev ô 0góoc Ev TH NuEpa TH EBööun åTÒ nàvtov 
TOV Épyov adTOdD 

Gen 2,21%; Kai Katémavoev tfj ñuép th Bón Gnd mxóvtov tov 
Épyov AVTOD Ov &noínosv 

Gen 2,2MT; n'y WR inpr bon way ofa naw" 


Hebrews reproduces the LXX almost exactly with two small variants: 
it adds and specifies the subject of the verb katémavoev, namely, God 
(6 0£óc), while it does not record the appositional relative clause, “which 
he had made”, present in both the LXX and in the MT (ov &roinoev / 
nwy SWN). The variants are minimal and of no importance where the 


?! For an in-depth study of the methodology outlined here, see P. BASTA, Gezerah 
Shawah. Storia, forme e metodi dell'analogia biblica (SubBib 26; Rome 2006). The con- 
tents of my study have been reproduced in summary form and translated in: “La uti- 
lización paulina de la gezerah shawah rabínica. De la halakah sobre pesah de Hillel al 
Abraham de Rom 4”, RevistB 72 (2010) 53-89; “Paul and the gezerah shawah: A Judaic 
Method in the Service of Justification by Faith", Paul's Jewish Matrix (eds. T.G. CAsEY 
— J. TAYLOR) (Bible in Dialogue 2; Rome — Mahwah, NJ 2011) 123-165. 
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significance of the associations is concerned ?5. It should only be empha- 
sised that the reason for the divine action, although not formally repeated, 
remains in the mind of the preacher who has recalled it several times 
already and will return to do so again. The same goes for the second 
quotation where the identity with the source is absolutely perfect: 


Heb 4,5: £i ElosAEVOOVTAL EIG tT|v KATATAVOLV [LOD 
Ps 94,11%: — gi eioeAsboovtoı eig tv Katdnavoiv LOD 
Ps 95,11 MT: "ngun-ow PRIOR 


The links do not raise great difficulty on the formal level, and as for 
the content the connection is of this type: 


Heb 4,3b: Thus I swore in my wrath: they will not enter into my rest 
(eig tv kavánavoíiv Lov)! 

Heb 4,4b: And on the seventh day God rested (kat&navoev) from all his 
works. 

Heb 4,5b: They will not enter into my rest (eig nv Katänavoiv pov)! 


As is clear, the terminological contact is guaranteed by katénavoev / 
sig THY Katänavoiv pov. From a formal point of view, it does not 
much matter that the common expression is not wholly identical. In 
fact, the haggadic midrash is less attentive to the demands of the for- 
mal exactness of the analogy, a precision which, on the other hand, is 
absolutely demanded by halakhic exegetical enquiry for the simple rea- 
son that the creation of new jurisprudence requires greater accuracy 
and care. In homiletic midrash, the rigour of the associations requires 
less care because the preacher’s objective is not the creation of new 
halakhoth but simply the discovery of textual motifs which can then be 
useful for spiritual reflection or for behaviour which he is urging in his 
paraenesis. 

What Ps 95(94),11 does not make sufficiently clear is the spatial/ 
temporal nature of the divine rest. One could indeed think of the land of 
Canaan as the place of rest. Clarity is obtained through the intervention 
of Gen 2,2, a text that recounts that God rested from his works on the 
seventh day. Through gezerah shawah, the Sabbath character of 
Katenavoev is attached to the subsequent eig thv Kataravoiv pov. The 


28 For a complete textual examination of the adoption in Heb 3,7-11; 4,6-11 of the 
Hebrew and Greek versions of Psalm 95, see A. BEYER — D. KLINGLER, “Ps 95 und die 
Ruhe in Hebr 3-4”, PzB 20 (2011) 1-26. 
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new inference, which cannot be deduced directly from the psalm alone, 
becomes: 


those of the desert generation “will not enter into my rest" + Sabbath ??. 


The two texts are to be understood in the same manner: in both cases, 
by analogy, the rest is heavenly. The result of the inference in aid of the 
defective elements is then presented in Heb 4,9: “Therefore, for the peo- 
ple of God, a Sabbath rest is reserved (Gpa dmoAsinetar oaßßatıonög 
TO AGH Tov 0209)", a verse in which the conjunction Gpa is to be under- 
stood as inferential even from a rigorously technical point of view. 

But there is more. The association between the situation created in the 
days of challenge and testing in the desert with the inaugural account of 
the creation is not a daring invention of the homilist. It had already been 
authorised by the same Psalm 95(94), a text in which continual refer- 
ences between creation and Exodus are of the closest kind. As the first 
part proclaims: 


! Come, let us sing to the Lord, let us acclaim the rock of our salvation. 

? Let us approach him to give him thanks, acclaim him with songs of joy. 

? For the Lord is a great God, a great king above all the gods. 

^ [n his hand are the depths of the earth, his are the peaks of the mountains. 

5 His is the sea, it is he who made it; his hands formed the dry land. 

6 Enter: bow down, worship, on the knee before the Lord who made us. 

7 He is our God and we are the people of his pasture, the sheep whom he 
leads. 


For the internal logic of a gezerah shawah, this detail is not unimpor- 
tant because it shields the interpreter from a possible accusation of mak- 
ing too bold an association that is not sufficiently supported by traditional 
data. The fact that this very psalm had previously created a kind of link 
between the creation and the Exodus offers a strong guarantee of the 
validity of the inference established and the results obtained. The God 
who freed Israel, accompanying her in the desert, the place in which he 
was challenged and tested by his people, is the same God in whose hands 
are the depths of the earth and the peaks of the mountains, and the same 
one who created the sea and formed the dry land. He it is who created 
man and Israel, and who led his people to their pasture. Consequently, if, 
later in the psalm, he states that those who have not believed in him will 
not enter into the place of his rest, it is clear that this rest has to do with 
his previous activity as Creator. The great exegetical merit of the preacher 
of Hebrews is that of having strengthened this possible inference on the 


” So, also, HoFIUs, Katapausis, 55; ATTRIDGE, “Let Us Strive”, 282. 
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basis of the terminological contact with Genesis 2 (eig thv KaTaTavotv 
uoo / Kkatémavosv). One certainly cannot deny that the homilist of 
Hebrews was skilful in the discovery of this association of words. But, in 
fact, he did nothing more than develop and strengthen what he had been 
able to deduce already on the basis of the psalm alone. However, the 
psalm text was left open to a doubtful reading of the rest in an earthly, 
temporal key, as if it were simply connected with the land of Canaan. 
Once discovered and fully examined, the terminological contact sweeps 
away all doubt: the murmuring people would not enter into the final rest, 
into the great oaßßorıouög which God had reserved for his people. 


2. Contest and Application: Actualisation for Today 


At this point, the subsequent and unexpected development of Heb 4,6-9 
is understandable 3°. The group prohibited from entering was not only 
the generation of those who died in the desert during the forty years of 
wandering, but also those who were born in the desert, who were not 
guilty of the challenge at Massah and Meribah. Indeed, they entered into 
the land, with Joshua as their captain, but not into the divine rest ?!. 

But how is the homilist able to sustain such a daring thesis? For two 
very precise reasons. First of all, on the basis of the fact that the Davidic 
psalm comes temporally after the accounts of the waters of Massah and 
Meribah. Moreover, since it is an exhortation, one is permitted to under- 
stand that the entrance had not yet actually been fulfilled and realised. 
An additional indication is the fact that the author of Hebrews plays very 
much on the word “today” (onuepov in 3,7.13.15; 4,7a.b), which he 
treats as different not only from the day of Massah and Meribah but also 
from the day on which Joshua crossed the Jordan. Many years after the 
entry into the land of Canaan, in the time of the psalmist, God once again 
sets a day (náv tive pier fjuépav in 4,7a) that lies ahead, speaking 
only in what follows of another day than that of Joshua (ook dv repi 
GAANS Más età caca. Åuépasc in 4,8b). 

By virtue of the identity between this later indefinite day (petà vata 
fipépac) and the day (ońuepov) proclaimed by David in the Psalm, 


30 On the unusual modality of biblical interpretation in Hebrews 3-4, see D. FLUSSER, 


* "Today if You will Listen to His Voice’: Creative Jewish Exegesis in Hebrews 3-4”, 
Creative Biblical Exegesis. Christian and Jewish Hermeneutics through the Centuries 
(eds. B. UFFENHEIMER — H.G. REVENTLOW) (JSOTSup 59; Sheffield 1988) 55-62. See also 
B. SARGENT, “New directions in Early Christian Hermeneutics and Distantiation: Mind 
the Gap", Theology 16 (2017) 424-431. 

3! So, also, M. THIESSEN, “Hebrews and the End of the Exodus”, NovT 49 (2007) 353- 
369. 
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whose value could be extended to the today of the listeners, the midrash 
manages to succeed finally in moving on to the issue of actualisation. In 
fact, one of the objectives of every interpretative activity of a midrashic 
nature, whether halakhic or haggadic, consists in adapting the biblical 
pages to the today of the listener in a continuous effort to reposition the 
lessons of the past within the present time. The hearer must not only be 
instructed by the facts of the past, but also, and above all, educated in the 
today of his own history. The homilist examines the text exegetically and 
provides an interpretation for it, not only to discover archaeological 
meanings belonging to the past, but far more with the aim of making the 
power of those pages echo in the concrete life of a community. At this 
point, we understand that homiletic haggadic midrash tends always 
toward moral exhortation such as to drive the listeners to concrete action 
by virtue of the treasure of information which comes from ancient times. 

This same characteristic of a temporal bridge between past and present 
occurs also in Heb 3,7 — 4,11, a text in which three very precise temporal 
indications are interwoven: 1) seventh day (£v t ñuépa tH éBõóun); 
2) forty years (teocospákovta Ern); and 3) today (orjuepov). An exam- 
ination of these three temporal indications leads us to further considera- 
tions concerning the hermeneutical work performed by a gezerah sha- 
wah. In fact, the rabbinic inference is not content with establishing 
terminological connections which help with defective elements by keep- 
ing the present day in view. Much more, it employs its ingenuity so as 
to discover situational constants which render a fact or a theological idea 
of the past applicable in the future, and within changed circumstances, 
providing that the underlying analogical structure is in some way com- 
parable. On this level, the gezerah shawah becomes theology because 
now what is in play is the constant nature of the action of God within 
a history which keeps on changing. 


3. Same State of Affairs and Same Prescription: “The one who does 
not work, does not rest” 


Wilhelm Bacher recalled for the scientific community a fundamental 
aspect of rabbinical analogies: if two texts have the same situation in 
common, then, by analogy, the same prescription follows. In a highly 
lapidary way: gleiche Satzung, gleiche Verordnung (= same state of 
affairs, same prescription) ?. Later Fishbane demonstrated in an excel- 


32 Cf. W. BACHER, Die Exegetische Terminologie der Jüdischen Traditionsliteratur, 1. 
(Leipzig 1899) 13-16. 
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lent way that this type of reasoning had a notable field of application 
already within the Hebrew Bible itself when situations that have already 
happened in the past become guidelines for similar happenings in the 
present ??, Scripture itself attests within itself the presence of an analog- 
ical exegesis which, moving from common structural features between 
two texts, manages to establish a prescription, a model, which is then 
applicable on a wide scale. Moving on this wavelength, the preacher of 
Hebrews establishes a normative correspondence between the creation, 
the desert generation and the audience of the homily: 


! Temporal 
Subject | Works / does not work | . |. po! Rests / does not rest 
indication 
God from his works the seventh day | rests 
Desert (does not work) for forty years | does not enter into 
generation rest 
Present works / does not work |today enters / does not 
generation enter into rest 
(? still not known) (? still not known) 


However, the associations produced by our preacher in the course of 
his exegetical comment and his exhortation immediately present them- 
selves as very problematic. In fact, by associating Gen 2,2 and 
Ps 95(94),11, the homilist establishes an analogy between the creator 
God and the desert generation. However, this analogy is difficult from 
the start because an equation of this type seems very daring. Is it possible 
to place God and men in such an analogy? Is it possible to think of God 
as an appropriate analogical term? God rested after the days of creation, 
but man is not comparable to the Creator either on this point or on any 
other. Yet the emphasis on the divine and human works (both of the 
desert generation and of the listeners to the homily) is presented as cen- 
tral, to say the least, given that it is one of the end-points toward which 
the whole analogy and the whole homily tend, as attested by Heb 4,10: 
“Whoever has entered into his rest, also rests from his works, as God 
from his” (ô yàp sioeAB@v sic THV katünavciv AbTOD Kai adbtOG 


53 Cf. M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford 1985) 156-157. 
The same emphasis is given in R.N. LONGENECKER, Biblical Exegesis in the Apostolic 
Period (Grand Rapids, MI 1992) 20: “verbal analogy from one verse to another; where 
the same words are applied to two separate cases, it follows that the same considerations 
apply to both". 
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KOTENAVOEV Gnd Tov Épyov adtod WonEp Gnd vOv idiwv ô Ogóc) ?^. 
Here, the two subordinate conjunctions, kai (before adtdc) and orep, 
establish the point of correlation between the subjects in the analogy (6 
£iozA00v / 0góc), the analogous situation (Kkatémavoev / sic ti|v 
Kkaxánavotv GdTOD) and the rationale on which it depends, that is, having 
ceased to work (G20 tov Epyov adtod / ànó tõv idiwv). Among others, 
this last was already evoked previously in the course of the homily in the 
following verses: 


3,9: although they saw my works for forty years (cióov tu £pya pov). 
4,3: although his works (kaitoı tov £pyov) were finished from the foun- 
dation of the world. 

4,4: and on the seventh day God rested from all his works (and návtov 
TOV Épyov adrod). 


Thus, the analogy which is established does not appear at all relevant 
because it correlates, on the one hand, the works of God and, on the 
other hand, the action of man which consists ultimately, however, in the 
faith with which the two generations being compared are or are not 
related to the work of God. In fact, the emphasis is wholly on faith * as 
a work required from man, as is evident from the following: 


3,12: Take care, brothers, that there is not found in any of you a heart that 
is perverse and without faith (anıottiag). 

3,19: they could not enter because of their lack of faith (ðY drıortiav). 
4,2: they did not remain united with those who listened in faith (th 
nioteı) ?6. 

4,3: we, who have believed (oi nısteboavteg), enter into that rest. 


In two other passages, the work not done turns out to be disobedience; 


4,6: they will not enter because of their disobedience (6v ånsiðsrav). 
4,11: no one may fall into the same kind of disobedience (16 abt0O ... 
brodstypatt ... THs Aneıdeiag). 


In 4,11, if it were still needed, the term nóðeryua establishes the 
presence of a common scheme, of a pattern which returns. But this time 
the analogy is only between the desert generation and the present one. 


34 Some understand 6 sic Ov as a reference to Christ. For a summary of the debate 
and one of its explanations, see N.J. MOORE, “Jesus as ‘The One who Entered his Rest’: 
The Christological Reading of Hebrews 4.10”, JSNT 36 (2014) 383-400. 

35 So, also, M.C. EASTER, “Faith in the God who Resurrects: Theocentric Faith of 
Hebrews”, NTS 63 (2017) 76-91. 

36 For a discussion of some difficulties in the translation and interpretation of Heb 4,2, 
see J. SWETNAM, “The Meaning of toic àkobcaoi at Hebrews 4,2", Bib 93 (2012) 601- 
608. 
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God is now left completely in the background. Yet, at the origin of 
the argument, the terms of the analogy were shared precisely from the 
account of Gen 2,2. The final shift of the two subjects to be put into 
analogical comparison with God, who disappears from the scene, derives 
from the fact that the first ground of comparison appeared highly trou- 
blesome because it was drawn between the action of God and that of 
man. 

Now, God is God, while man is and remains only man, incapable of 
creation, whom God must necessarily pardon. Why then did God not 
pardon that generation? What happened? Even if these are questions that 
fall outside the reflection of the preacher of Hebrews, it is still interesting 
to observe his continual attempt to establish a strong reciprocity between 
the two figures of the analogy, God and the two generations, and between 
the time in the desert and the present. 

The key scene necessary to watch is what happens in the beginning. 
The creation is seen primarily as a piece of work at the end of which, 
finally, one can rest. In the creation, God achieves the best conditions so 
that man can live in a habitat which is good for him. In this sense, God 
creates and works in a way which we could describe as responsible. He 
has done what had to be done. His action has responded in full to the 
criteria of a perfect deontology, understanding by this term what it refers 
to etymologically: discourse relating to duty (gov + Aoyía). God cre- 
ated in a deontological way, making a creation in grand style. He worked, 
undertaking a huge responsibility, with the sole aim of then being able 
to rest from his labour. The same kind of good work is then seen once 
more during the miracles of the liberation from Egypt ?7. However, 
Psalm 95(94) recalls that God is angry and appalled because the desert 
generation did not live up to the responsibilities he had given them. God 
sees that there is no reciprocity. His people have received much, but are 
limited only to taking, never restoring or giving back, never working 
with the same intensity as their creator. 

As noted above, Ps 95(94),6b-7 already linked creation and the Exo- 
dus experience: “Enter: bow down, worship, on the knee before the 
Lord who made us. He is our God and we are the people of his pasture, 
the sheep whom he leads". Israel had received from God both the work 
of creation and the guidance in the desert. In the face of these great gifts, 


37 I observe with satisfaction that similar considerations have been arrived at recently, 
albeit by another way and not by the examination of the gezerah shawah, by D. LANZIGER, 
** A Sabbath Rest for the People of God’ (Heb 4.9): Hebrews and Philo on the Seventh 
Day of Creation", NTS 64 (2018) 94-107. 
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the people have not responded analogously, they have not reciprocated. 
Instead, they have behaved like Adam, whose story is clearly being kept 
in mind by the homilist throughout his work, even if the reference to him 
emerges clearly only at the end of the discourse, in the transitional pas- 
sage of Heb 4,13: “There is no creature that can hide before God, but 
everything is bare and open to the eyes of the one to whom we have to 
render an account” ?*, Just as Adam had to take responsibility for the 
creative work of God, so too the desert generation was responsible for 
cultivating the gifts they had received. But they did not do so, falling into 
murmuring, lamentation and lack of faith. 

The works spoken of in the midrashic association are essentially two: 
works of creation and action (Exodus). God always works in the same 
way in both situations: first he works, and then he rests. Of course, it 
will be objected that God can work only in a positive way, since either 
he creates or does not create. But in the moment in which he creates, he 
can only do so in a wonderful way. Man, on the other hand, who can 
only respond to the various possibilities presented in the moment, may 
either not work or work, and in the latter case may choose to do good or 
to do evil. 

However, the comparison between the working of God and the failure 
of the people to respond in kind is only a first level of comparison. In 
fact, the analogy between the working of God in creation with his con- 
sequent rest and the refusal of the desert generation to work with God, 
with the consequent failure to enter into rest, has as its objective the 
application to the present situation in which the warning not to imitate 
the reprehensible behaviour of Israel at Kadesh Barnea resonates power- 
fully. The addressees of the homily of Hebrews are exhorted not to imi- 
tate the dereliction of duty by the desert generation but to respond instead 
with faith. The people who came out of Egypt never really responded in 
a suitable way to God, working with him as he intended, except in some 
rare cases like those of Joshua and Caleb, but, on the contrary, always 
preferred to question and murmur. They never succeeded in entering into 
true co-responsibility. 

The hard and corrupt heart of the desert generation was, then, the fruit 
of their unbelief: despite having seen the works of God performed dur- 
ing the Exodus, they did not recognise them. For them, forty years passed 
in vain. In the mind of the homilist, the time of life, past and present, 
becomes the only space within which to work if one wishes to obtain 


38 [n this connection, see G.R. SMILLIE, ““O AOTOX TOY ®EOY’ in Hebrews 4:12- 
13”, NovT 46 (2004) 338-359. 
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rest. Consequently, the warning is not to have a hard and unbelieving 
heart (cf. the emphasis on this motif in 3,8.10.12.15; 4,7.12). 

The midrashic development of Heb 3,7-11 and the gezerah shawah 
within it also show that God always acts on the basis of the same meas- 
urement, following the same parameters. God does not change with 
regard to the past generation and the present one. His action always 
remains analogous since he confers rest on those who work. Identity and 
constancy are the characteristics typical of a God who, right from the 
beginnings of history, establishes lines of acting which remain valid for 
all men and for all times. Gen 2,2 offers a clear procedural norm con- 
cerning the way in which to work, to move, to do works starting from 
the princeps analogatum: 


God from his works the seventh day rests 


From this indication, which acts as model and example to be followed, 
descend the analogies and inferences with respect to the two generations, 
past and present: the first one, which did not work for forty years and 
did not enter into rest; and the present one, which can enter into rest 
today provided they work. At this point, the ground for the subsequent 
exhortation is marked out with certainty: if the present generation wishes 
to enter into God’s rest, they must work so as not to fall into the same 
situation in which the past generations found themselves when they hard- 
ened their hearts and did not believe any longer. 

In this way, the midrash has realised one of its primary objectives 
which consists in the actualisation for and education of the listening 
community, beginning with the positive model of God, who is to be 
imitated. Conversely, the negative model of Israel in the desert, which 
must be rejected forcefully, is inserted as a warning and caution, espe- 
cially with regard to the connection between work and rest ??. Rest is 
what comes after work. On the normative level, rest concerns only the 
one who has worked. But how could the one who has not worked con- 
sider himself able to rest? God himself has been subject to this rule since 
completing the work of creation, offering an indication valid for all times 
and for all men. But he has then continued to work in the course of time. 
The creation was followed by the liberation from Egypt, and later by 
everything which happened in Christ. These multiple divine interven- 
tions are connected with one another but are certainly not identical. This 


39 For the link between work and rest, see R.C. STEDMAN, Hebrews (Downers Grove, 
IL 1993) 52, 56, 58-59; TOUSSAINT, “The Eschatology of the Warning", GTJ 3 (1982) 
67-80. 
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is typical of a gezerah shawah, which establishes a comparison between 
things that are alike and not between things that are equal or the same *°. 
The original creation from nothing is a unique work, whereas the Exodus 
is a new intervention whose lessons may apply to subsequent cases, as is 
shown by the fact that the present generation is confronted with possibil- 
ities analogous to those experienced in the desert. The pattern set in 
creation provides a kind of basic law for similar cases. 

If the analogical scheme is extremely clear, there are other parameters 
of the analogy to be specified. In the Exodus, God liberated his people 
and promised them a land, but, at a certain point, he became angry 
because the people of Israel began to be discouraged and not to believe 
any longer that the One who had freed them was still present in their 
midst. In fact, there arose even the dreadful suspicion that God’s real 
intention had been to set them free only to make them die of thirst later 
in the desert. Israel almost expected that everything ought to have been 
put in front of them on a well-prepared table without them having to 
work for it by cooperating with God’s saving action. This is the claim 
and the presumption of those who think they are just entitled to some- 
thing, that everything is due to them without any need for a parallel 
responsibility on their part. Israel in the desert expected that everything 
ought to be given to them along with the bread which rained from 
heaven. In this way, the generation who left Egypt become the chief 
exemplars not only of those who simply do not believe and grumble all 
the time, but also of those who do not work — those who do not toil, 
those who fold their arms and wait for God to act as a deus ex machina 
to resolve their problems and difficulties whenever they present them- 
selves. What idea of God hides behind such presumption? Above all, 
what human action is presupposed by an ideology that has no concept of 
co-responsiblity in its relations with God? That the homily of Heb 3,7 — 
4,11 also stresses these themes is evident as well from the textual incipit 
to which it is immediately linked. Let us not forget, in fact, that in the 
opening of Heb 3,1-6, which marks the beginning of our passage, two 
persons are mentioned who worked tirelessly and faithfully within the 
house of God, although with different statuses and tasks (Moses and 
Jesus) *!. In 3,7, our homiletic development is joined to the previous 
verses through the inferential particle 616, which shows that this is the 


40 See Basta, Gezerah Shawah, 41-44. 

^! For recent studies on the role of Moses in Hebrews 1—6, see G.J. STEYN, “Moses as 
OERAPON in Heb 3:5-6: Portrait of a Cultic Prophet-Priest in Egypt?”, JNSL 40 (2014) 
113-125; M. Tarr, Too Many Priests? Melchizedek and the Others in Hebrews (Scriptu- 
rae 5; Trapani 2016). 
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link between the two subsections. In fact, both texts insist on the need 
for working in a positive way within that particular house of God which 
we are (o5 oikóg &opsv). 

The same blend of unbelief and lack of responsibility is observed also 
in the story of Adam, another account close to that of the creation, the 
story of which is clearly present in the mind of the preacher (see 
Heb 4,13). At a certain point, in the garden, the first man began not to 
believe any longer in the absolute truth of the divine word, doubting that 
God had given him everything. 

Therefore, the same stories are repeated: Adam, Israel in the desert, 
and, potentially, the addressees of the sermon. Adam did not act in 
a manner that befitted his role as the chief beneficiary of creation; he did 
not believe in the word of his Creator but doubted whether he had been 
given everything. Although they had received good news, a gospel ante 
litteram, the unbelieving generation of the desert did not work well, but 
moaned, murmured and put their Liberator to the test. The author of 
Hebrews uses these stories to exhort the new believers in Christ to keep 
working with God lest they make the same mistake as those who had 
also heard good news in their own day (see Heb 4,2a: kai yap éopev 
EVNYYEALOLEVOL ka0Gmep KAKELVOL). 


V. A LINK WITH THE FEAST OF SUKKOT? 


Having analysed the midrashic-argumentative dynamic of the homily 
of Heb 3,7 — 4,11, our study could be declared closed. There remains, 
however, a final aspect to be examined or, better, a theory to be investi- 
gated. It concerns the liturgical setting of Psalm 95(94), a processional 
hymn sung on the feast of Tabernacles, one of the three great annual 
festivals of the Jews, after Passover and Pentecost ?. The memory of the 
desert journey constitutes the beating heart of one of the most impressive 
festivals within the entire Jewish calendar. The celebrations of Sukkot 
lasted seven days, a period which evoked the condition of pilgrim Israel 
in the desert, with the aid of rituals which recalled the past and present 
condition of wayfarers and pilgrims, people who are structurally and 
perennially involved in an exodus. As a special song for Sukkot, 
Psalm 95(94) was a good blend of the liturgical aspects of the feast, with 


#2 On the cultic use of Psalm 95(94), see H.J. KRAUS, Psalms 60-150. A Continental 
Commentary (Minneapolis, MN 1993) 244-249; C.C. BROYLES, Psalms (NIBC; Peabody, 
MA 1999) 373-374. 
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references to God the creator and liberator, and with the typical tones of 
a prophetic exhortation evoking the atrocious behaviour of the desert 
generation in their dealings with God. Implicit at this point was the 
warning not to fall into their hardness of heart and their unbelief. 

However, the solemnity of Sukkot was not just a memorial of the past 
and a story used to produce an exhortation for today. It was also an 
eschatological feast par excellence, evoking with great emphasis the 
completion of history which coincides with the great day of the Lord or 
of the Messiah. This aspect was clearly underlined by the final part of 
the book of Zechariah (cf. 14,1a.16-19), a section in which, on several 
occasions, the last day is described as a great and definitive feast of 
Tabernacles in which all the peoples coming from the nations will go up 
to the Temple of Jerusalem to celebrate Sukkot and to experience the 
immense joy of the eschatological day in which God will live with his 
people in a definitive way. 

That Hebrews reflects on the Jewish liturgy, especially its sacrifices, 
is a given. However, there is no absence of studies which show how the 
homilist also reflects on certain Jewish feasts *. Our closing hypothesis 
is that many of the traits of Heb 3,7 — 4,11 that we have pointed out in 
this essay are best understood as a rereading of various aspects of the 
feast of Tabernacles now adapted to the new Christian environment. 
The preacher of Hebrews comments on Psalm 95(94), a hymn typical of 
Sukkot, emphasising in a very extensive way the theme of the Exodus 
and the entry into rest in terms of past (desert generation), present 
(believers in Christ; cf. 4,3a: sioepyous0a yap eig [thv] Katanavcıv 
oi nıoteboavreg) and future (people of God; cf. 4,9: dnoAsinetar 
caßßarıouög TH AG tod 0209). His idea of rest, to be understood in an 
eschatological and not an earthly sense, has been demonstrated exegeti- 
cally on the basis of the contact between Ps 95(94),11 and Gen 2,2, but 
it is also in line with the messianic interpretation given to the psalm in 
the course of the feast of Tabernacles. The homilist’s mastery lies in 
showing that some theological ideas and some liturgical texts for Sukkot 
find their full application in the new, Christian situation, characterised by 
believers who are exhorted to work and believe in such a way so as not 
to repeat the errors of Israel in the desert and therefore deserve to enter 
into the present and future rest which Christ, who has passed through the 


43 For example, F. Di GIOVAMBATTISTA, Il giorno dell’Espiazione nella lettera agli 
Ebrei (TG.T 61; Roma 2000); D.M. Morritt, Atonement and the Logic of Resurrection 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (NovTSup 141; Leiden 2011); J. CALAWwAY, The Sabbath 
and the Sanctuary. Access to God in the Letter to the Hebrews and its Priestly Context 
(WUNT 11/349; Tübingen 2013) 162-163. 
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heavens, has prepared for them. This rest will be definitive only when 
both the High Priest of faith (cf. 9,12: eionAdev édanag eig và ywa) 
and those who believe in him (cf. 4,3: sioepyoue0a yàp sic [thv] 
KATEMAVOLV oi nIoTEbouvtsg) will have entered into the heavenly sanc- 
tuary. Only in the eschaton, the definitive feast of Sukkot, the day of the 
triumph of the Messiah, will one be able to rest truly and forever. But till 
then it is a question of working — with faith, not disobeying, without 
hardness of heart. 


Pontifical Urbaniana University Pasquale BASTA 
Rome 


SUMMARY 


Heb 3,7 — 4,11 is a distinct unit on whose thematic nucleus there is no agree- 
ment. Scholarly opinion is divided about whether the central theme concerns the 
promise of rest or other aspects of the Exodus events. To resolve the contro- 
versy, it is necessary to recognize that this textual unit is a haggadic homily, 
a form of midrash constructed with formal traits so precise as to provide a clear 
interpretation of the passage. We particularly note the presence of an injan 
(theme of the sermon) that is repeated continuously and thus indicates the dom- 
inant logic of the composition: to enter or not enter into rest. The presence of 
a gezerah shawah also points to the same conclusion on the basis of analogical 
reasoning: only those who work deserve to enter into rest. 


HORIZONTAL OR NOT? 
THE PATIBULUM IN SALLUST, HIST. 3 FRG. 9 


The four canonical Gospels report that just before Jesus’ execution an 
individual carried a otavpdc (Mark 15,21; Matt 27,32; Luke 23,36; 
John 19,17), whether Jesus or Simon of Cyrene. There are, furthermore, 
several expressions found in the Synoptic Gospels uttered by Jesus in 
which carrying a otavpög is expected of his followers (Mark 8,34 parr.; 
Matt 10,38; Luke 14,27). The Gospel writers use various verbs for the 
carrying, but it is always a otavpóg that is carried or supposed to be 
carried. Gunnar Samuelsson made, however, some bold claims about the 
nature of the otavpdc in his recent monograph !. He claims that we do 
not know what Jesus or Simon of Cyrene carried, other than that it was 


any kind of suspension or torture device used in both ante- and post-mortem 
suspensions or acts of torture. A device connected with death, pain and 
shame — in an unspecified way; not with all the distinctive features with 
which the church later filled the label “crucifixion.” A person carrying 
a otavpög is not necessarily on the way to Calvary, so to speak, but 
on a path towards an unspecified execution or torture form. Thus, contra the 
common view expressed in commentaries, it is not possible to fully define 
what the texts describe Jesus as talking about ?. 


This claim is based on his survey in which he concludes that no 
ancient text clearly describes what it was that was carried. John Granger 
Cook, however, has a much clearer picture and holds the more traditional 
view that it was a patibulum that Simon and/or Jesus carried, most often 
used as a technical term for cross-bar, and backs this up by a serious 
argument ?. The whole issue is clouded by the fact that in the Greek 
language there was no distinction between the part and the whole: the 
semantically broad term otavpög was used for either the object that was 
carried and/or for the cross. Yet, Latin writers used several technical 
terms in describing crucifixion, notably crux and patibulum. It is curious 
that in classical texts a crux was never carried, but in a Latin context 
authors spoke of a patibulum that was carried (with crucifixion often 


! G. SAMUELSSON, Crucifixion (WUNT II/310; Tübingen ?2013). 

? SAMUELSSON, Crucifixion, 242. Emphasis original. 

3 J.G. Cook, Crucifixion in the Mediterranean World (WUNT 327; Tübingen 2014) 
esp. 28-32. 
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implied in the context) 4. One would think that patibulum would clearly 
refer to a separate object, more than crux does (either crux was the whole 
or the standing pole). Would the Greek authors simply have integrated 
the technical and relatively rare term patibulum in the word otavpdc? 
In short, when a otavpög is being carried (in a Roman context), would 
it refer to a patibulum or not? A majority of scholars seem to assume so, 
mainly because of the Roman context of Jesus’ crucifixion and the 
abovementioned Latin differentiation that only a patibulum was carried 
and never a crux. A thorough discussion of the relation of these terms is 
not the aim here. However, according to Samuelsson, it is also unclear 
what a patibulum would have been; for him, the term remains vague °. 
This discussion on the nature of patibulum and its relation to otavpdc is 
significant for our understanding of cross-bearing and crucifixion as por- 
trayed in the New Testament for example. For one thing, there is the 
popular idea that it was a crux immissa (T) that was carried. For another, 
is it really that unclear as to what the terms refer to? Many classical texts 
with the term patibulum which play a role in this discussion are critically 
viewed by both Samuelsson and Cook, and others. Sallust’s fragment 9 
of Histories Book 3, however, receives little attention. For example, 
regarding the fragment, Samuelsson notes: 


Whether patibulum refers to a “crossbeam”, i.e., a horizontal beam which 
together with the victim was attached high on a standing pole, or whether 
patibulum refers to the pole itself, i.e., just another kind of standing pole, is 
difficult to decide. The latter option is just as possible as the former. This 
text might thus indicate that Sallust — or at least the author who preserved 
the text — used both malum and patibulum in the way crux was used in the 
previous text. It is still not possible to determine what type of punishment 
tools they referred to °. 


In this short article, I want to draw attention to both Samuelsson’s and 
Cook’s discussion of Sallust, Hist. 3 frg. 9. Cook does not discuss the 
fragment in detail, but merely assumes, on the basis of his earlier argu- 
ment, that the patibulum in this fragment should be seen as horizontal as 
well. In support of that, I believe Cook’s case could be strengthened by 
looking in detail at Sallust’s fragment. This short study therefore fills in 


* Often mentioned are: Plautus, Bacch. 361-362; Carb. frg. 2; Mil. glor. 358-360; 
Most. 56-57; Clodius Licinus, Rer. Rom. 21; Firmicus Maternus, Math. 6.31.58; 
Macrobius, Sat. 1.11.3-5 and the Lex Puteolana II 8,9; for Greek texts mentioning carry- 
ing a otavpóc, see Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. VII.69; Chariton, Chaer. 4.2.7; 
4.3.10; Plutarch, Sera/Mor. 554AB; Lucian, Peregr. 34; Artemidorus, Onir. 2.56. 

? Samuelsson discusses the term patibulum in the conclusion of his review of Latin 
literature, 202-207; Cook, Crucifixion, 16-32. 

6 SAMUELSSON, Crucifixion, 153; see also Cook, Crucifixion, 174. 
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the gap Cook leaves open: I will argue from the text and its narrative that 
the patibulum most likely refers to a horizontal beam, and therefore we 
gain a slightly firmer footing about the nature of the object Simon and/ 
or Jesus carried. 


I. SALLUST, HIST. 3 FRG. 9 IN CONTEXT 


The fragment itself has found its way to us through the work, De 
compendiosa doctrina, Book IV, by the grammarian Nonius who lived 
probably in the fourth century, although dating ranges from the third to 
the sixth century ’. There are three forms of the manuscript evidence of 
Nonius’ De compendiosa doctrina, which contains twenty books. The 
“pure” (or first) text form is mostly untampered with but has many cop- 
ying errors. The “doctored” text is the edited (or second) form, and it is 
in some places more accurate than the “pure” text. The “extracted” (or 
third) form is a dictionary which, in most cases, leaves the quotations 
out. All three stem from an archetype ?. The oldest remaining “pure” 
manuscript is the MS L (Leiden, Voss. Lat. F. 73) from the beginning of 
the 9" century (with corrections from the doctored and extracted texts). 
However, for Book IV, the largest of the twenty books, the Genevan 
manuscript (Geneva lat.84f) is the best witness ?. It contains the follow- 
ing text: patibulum est crux, sallustius hist. lib iii: in quis notissimus 
quisque ex malo dependent verberabatur aut inmutilato corpore inprobi 
patibulo eminens adfigebatur 9. 

The fragment will be discussed below in detail. However, it seems 
quite important to give attention to the narrative context of the fragment 
for any interpretation of the meaning it conveys. Curiously, however, 


7 See, e.g., J.E.G. ZETZEL, Critics, Compilers, and Commentators. An Introduction to 
Roman Philology, 200 BCE-800 CE (Oxford 2018) 98. 

8 See W.M. Linpsay (ed.), Noni Marcelli de Conpendiosa Doctrina Libros XX, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig 1903) Vol. 1, xx, xxi-xxl. For later confirmation of this, see, e.g., P. GATTI, 
"Nonius", Les Manuscrits des lexiques et glossaires de l'antiquité tardive à la fin du 
moyen áge (ed. J. HAMESSE) (Textes et études du moyen áge 4; Louvain-la-Neuve 1996), 
79-92 esp. 82, and A.L. LLORENTE, “The Lemmatic Arrangement of the Fourth Book of 
the Compemdiosa Doctrina of Nonius Marcellus according to its Manuscript Transmis- 
sion”, Les Manuscrits des lexiques et glossaires de l'antiquité tardive à la fin du moyen 
äge (ed. J. HAMESSE) (Textes et études du moyen äge 4; Louvain-la-Neuve 1996) 93-100, 
esp. 95. 

? Cf. LLORENTE, "Arrangement", 98, who builds on Lindsay's work. 

10 Accessible on https://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/bge/1at0084/3 1v/0/Sequence-131 
(last accessed Aug 15 2018). Note that a corrector has added an *i' to the emnens of the 
manuscript. 
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Samuelsson omits the context from his discussion of the fragment. The 
fragment itself contains a narrative of certain individuals being punished. 
Cook contends that it “may describe the execution of pirates in 74, if it 
refers to Marcus Antonius (the father of the triumvir) Creticus’s activi- 
ties" !!. There is, however, a difficulty with establishing the direct con- 
text. In addition to the aforementioned situation in 74 BCE, Cook also 
suggests that it may have described Pompey’s wars against the Cretans 
in 67 BCE, even while admitting Plutarch’s testimony that these pirates 
were not killed ?. It seems, therefore, that the first option is the more 
plausible one. Marcus Antonius’ campaign was deemed little successful, 
which resulted in the mocking nickname, Creticus ?. Cook's opinion 
seems to be that it was the pirates who are subjected to the punishments. 
However, the ones punished could very well have been not the pirates 
(whom the Cretans had allied themselves to), but rather those taken as 
captives when Anthony lost most of his ships, as evidenced by Florus 
who refers to Roman captives !*. Although Florus does not use the same 
terminology as the fragment attributed to Sallust, both mention parts of 
the ships from which the individuals were hanged: Florus uses the verb 
suspendeo, while Sallust uses dependeo, affigo; Florus says they were 
hanged from the sails (velis) and ropes (funibus), while Sallust from 
a mast (malus) and possibly the prow (proris, see discussion below). 
Now the differences between the descriptions of the punishments are not 
so far apart that one must conclude that the two authors are describing 
two different events. Florus is somewhat obscure, and Sallust is more 
precise in describing how the individuals were punished. However, to 
establish a solid link between the two narratives is equally difficult. Two 
considerations could be put forward. Firstly, that the pirates were pun- 
ished as argued by Cook and others is unsure, because nowhere in the 
text fragment is it clear who exactly the objects of the punishments were. 
Secondly, while the absence of information is not an argument against 
the pirates being the object, it is also possible that the notissimus refers 
to the most famous (and not most notorious) of the captives taken by the 
Cretans, i.e. Roman troops, which would agree with Florus' account. 
Furthermore, it is unlikely that the Roman warships would have the 
masts present at combat, while pirates often used light crafts called 


!! Cook, Crucifixion, 174. 

12 Cook, Crucifixion, 174, who refers to Plutarch, Pomp. 24.1-28.4 esp. 28.3. 

13 On the disputable success, see, e.g., Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. Hist. XL.1. 

14 See Florus 1.42: Nam plerasque naves intercepit hostis, captivaque corpora reli- 
gantes velis ac funibus suspendere (LCL 231:194); cf. SALLUST, Fragments of the Histo- 
ries. Letters to Caesar (ed. J.T. RAMsEY) (LCL 522; Cambridge, MA 2015) 275. 
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hemiolia which were swift light warships which could use sail and row- 
ers together in combat P. While we have no certain idea of the type of 
ships involved, and there is no certainty about who is who, this circum- 
stantial evidence seems to point to the identity of the Romans as being 
subjected to torture and suspension if both Florus’ and Sallust’ account 
speak of the same event. However, both Samuelsson and Cook disregard 
these considerations. We must conclude then that on the basis of the 
available information, it is impossible to identify those who were pun- 
ished, either Roman or Cretan. For our survey, though, it is important 
and sufficient to note the strong connexion of the fragment to ship- 
terminology. 


I. SALLUST HIST. 3 FRG. 9 DISCUSSED 


Various critical editions of Sallust’s fragments have included the nar- 
rative, and one can easily see that this fragment is fraught with text- 
critical issues and is full of critical conjectures !6. This is also visible in 
the different versions Samuelsson and Cook use in their discussion: 


Samuelsson in quis notissimus quisque aut malo dependens verberabatur 
aut immutilato corpore improbe patibulo eminens affigebatur 


Cook in quis notissimus quisque ex malo dependens verberabatur 
aut inmutilato corpore in prori patibulo eminens adfigebatur 


Samuelsson uses the old LCL version for his discussion of the frag- 
ment, which is based on Maurenbrecher’s edition from the nineteenth 
century, while Cook uses for his text Lindsay’s Teubner edition. John 
T. Ramsey’s most recent critical edition has for Sallust’s fragment 
the same text as Lindsay’s, and deviates in several aspects from 
Maurenbrecher’s edition '’. I will draw attention to the major critical 
issues in the text. Firstly, the conjunction aut before malus is read as ex 


'S On the use of these type of ships for pirates, see L. CASSON, Ships and Seamanship 
in the Ancient World (Baltimore, MD — London 1995) 128; J. MoRRISSON, “Hellenistic 
Oared Warships 399-31 BC", The Age of the Galley (eds. J. MoRRISON — R. GARDINER) 
(London 2004) 74. 

16 See, e.g., GAI SALLUSTI CRISPI, Opera quae supersunt. Historiarum fragmenta (ed. 
F. Kritz) (Leipzig 1853); GAI SALLUSTI CRISPI, Opera quae supersunt. Historiarum reli- 
quiae (ed. R. DIETSCH) (Leipzig 1859); C. SALLUSTI CRISPI, Historiarum Reliquiae (ed. 
B. MAURENBRECHER) (Leipzig 1891-1893); Linpsay, Nonii Marcelli, 2.582; SALLUST, The 
Histories, 2 vols. (trans. P. McGusHIN) (Oxford 1992-1994); and the most recent LCL 
edition by RAMSEY, already noted above. 

17 LCL 522:274. 
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(or ec in the corrected manuscripts). Secondly, the conjecture dependens 
for deperdens found in the manuscripts is accepted by all scholars. 
Thirdly, the adjective immutilato, or inmutilato according to the manu- 
scripts, has led to some conjectures !*. There is a difficulty for the trans- 
lation, highlighted by Dietsch, that immutilato, or its alternative spelling 
inmutilato, is a very rare word, and can have opposite meanings: muti- 
lated and unmutilated/whole !°. Fourth, and for this note most impor- 
tantly, the adjective inprobi (or improbi, alternative spelling) found in 
the manuscripts has caused many conjectures, as early as Lipsius 7°. 
Samuelsson follows a conjecture which lies very close to inprobi of the 
MSS, while Cook follows the conjecture in prori (“in/on the prow") of 
L. Müller, which was based on Lipsius' conjecture in proris ?!. This last 
conjecture, in prori, is also adopted by Lindsay, and by Ramsey in the 
latest LCL edition ?. Samuelsson follows the improbe of Rolfe’s and 
Maurenbrecher's editions which results in the adverb “wickedly”, while 
Cook reads it as a determination of place with in prori, “in the prow". 
Improbi should be improbe according to Maurenbrecher, but a vocative 
case would be very unlikely. /n prori is conjectured, yet to misread the 
b for an r in the manuscripts is somewhat difficult to uphold 73. More- 
over, the inflected form prori does not exist (it could have been a mis- 
take, though) **. If it were “prow” it would be a prominent place indeed, 
but if eminens would have the meaning “high” or “lofty”, it is less 
credible that the subjects would have been hung on the prow, as prows 
were considerably lower than masts ?. However, if it was the prow, the 
most natural way to fasten patibula (beams/poles) would be horizontally. 
Samuelsson's suggestion that the evidence could go either way — that 
the patibula here could be either a pole or a cross-bar — seems purely 
theoretical and not based on the idea that the punishment would be on 
a ship, as noted above. It is more likely that the patibula were fastened 
on the malus (i.e., ship's mast), as this was a more common punishment 


18 ©] mutilato coni. Lipsius, mulcato Ursinus, iure defendit Kritz.” ; cf. MAURENBRECHER, 


Reliquiae, 113. 

1? DIETSCH, Quae Supersunt, 2:106; cf. TLL, vol. VII 1, 512, lines 67-79. 
See, e.g., the critical apparatus in MAURENBRECHER, Reliquiae, 113. 
Noni Marcelli, Compendiosa doctrina (ed. L. MOLLER) (Leipzig 1888) 595. 
? LCL 522:274. 
?3 See MS Geneva lat. 84f.31v, note 5 above. 
The dative and ablative form proris is close, however, which was actually conjec- 
tured by Lipsius. 

25 For estimates on ship-prows and masts, see CASSON, Ships and Seamanship; 
J.S. Morrison — J.F. Coates, Greek and Roman Oared Warships 399-30 B.C. (Oxford 
1996); and the abovementioned volume edited by MoRRISON and GARDINER, Galley. 
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aboard a ship ?° Although it is not stated explicitly in the text, one could 
argue that it is implied (if inprobi is read as *wickedly"): no other place 
would be eminens. In the same vein, the most natural way would be to 
fasten it horizontally onto the mast. For to fasten someone on a vertical 
pole and then on the vertical mast would be excessive and unnecessary; 
one could fasten an individual directly to the mast ?". Thus, either way, 
whether it be on the prow or on the mast, patibulum here is likely to 
indicate a “horizontal beam", due to practical considerations. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The close reading of the Sallust fragment shows that its implied con- 
text is the (Roman) navy, and it shows that patibulum, in this instance, 
likely refers to a horizontal beam. Cook's assumption that in this instance 
the patibulum was horizontal is therefore justified. This brings us back 
to the beginning of this short article, for where does this fit in the discus- 
sion of references to the carrying of the cross in the New Testament? 
This examination of but one text with the term patibulum is only a very 
small chain in the argumentation that otavpög would have semantically 
included the term patibulum, and that in a Roman context we might 
assume that a patibulum was carried. One might say that there is possibly 
some light shed on what Jesus/Simon carried and what the disciples are 
to take up. 


Tilburg University Ruben VAN WINGERDEN 
Nieuwegracht 65 
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Netherlands 


26 To my knowledge, no instances reported in Latin show an individual fastened to 
a ship's malus specifically as punishment (nor to a prow i.e., prora), but Ps. Plutarch, Reg. 
et imp. apophth. 207B shows an interesting Roman instance of severe punishment (possi- 
bly crucifixion) with a mast involved, where Augustus orders someone to be nailed to 
a mast: dKoboag dé óu “Epas ô tá Ev Aiyónto OtokOv óptoya TOV KPATODVTG TAVTOV 
Ev TO py £o0at xai ÄNTTNTOV ÖVTA TPLÜHEVOG OMTIOUS KATEPAYE, HETETELMWATO ADTOV 
kai üvékpivev ô utoAoyricavta oè EKEAEVOEV loto vNÖG TPOONAWON van. Other instances 
with mast and punishment: 

Artemidorus, Onir. 2.53: Ztavpododoı nào HEV tois vavotUAopévotg dya0óv: Kai 
yup Ex &0Xov kai fjAov yéyovev 6 otavpdc óc Kai tò IlAotov Kai f| KÜTÜPTIOG adTOD 
poia &oxt ovavpo. Other suspensions with ships: Plutarch, Demetr. 33.3: koi vaŭv tiva 
LaBov £yovciv oitov kai siodyovoay toic AO0nvatots £kpépaosg TOV ELLMOPOV kai TOV 
kvoBepviitnv, ote TOV üAXov ànrotpenouévov Si þóßov obvtovov Mpòv Ev GotEL 
y£v£oOat, npóg 6& TO AIL kai TOV (Xov ünoptav. 

?/ See evidence in note above. 
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SUMMARY 


Did Jesus carry a whole cross or just a part, a patibulum? Whether patibulum 
is horizontal or not is an issue in crucifixion studies. Sallust, Hist. 3 frg. 9, could 
play a role in this discussion. By a thorough survey of the narrative context and 
the many text-critical issues, we hope to contribute something to the discussion 
by arguing that patibulum in Sallust, Hist. 3 frg. 9, should be understood as 
horizontal. 
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Katherine E. SOUTHWOOD, Marriage by Capture in the Book of Judges. 
An Anthropological Approach (Society for Old Testament Study, 
Monograph Series 1). New York, Cambridge University Press, 
2017. viii-272 p. 15 x 23. $95.46 


In Judges 19-21, a foolish (7423) act in the town of Gibeah leads to a war 
between the tribe of Benjamin and the rest of the tribes of Israel. The pericope 
concludes with two accounts of the defeated Benjaminite remnant gaining vir- 
ginal wives in order to rebuild. In this present volume, K. Southwood focuses on 
these marriage accounts in Judges 21, using the anthropological concept of mar- 
riage by capture to interpret these alternative forms of marriage. After introduc- 
ing the text and past research (chapter 1), she provides an in-depth discussion of 
marriage by capture, including its history within anthropological scholarship 
(chapter 2). While myriad terms exist for this phenomenon, Southwood uses 
marriage by capture to highlight the significant role of 19% century anthropolo- 
gist John Ferguson McLennan in promoting research under this terminology (vü, 
68-69). She continues with a meticulous study of the relationship between vir- 
ginity and marriage in the Hebrew Bible (chapter 3), before applying the previ- 
ously discussed research to Judges 21. In the end, she argues that these accounts 
should be considered examples of marriage by capture (chapter 4), used by the 
writers in order to make claims about ethnicity for post-exilic readers (chap- 
ter 5). For Southwood, Judges 19-21 is a warning against intermarriage similar 
to that found in Ezra, encouraging the readers not to compromise by creating 
a false unity with any non-Israelites residing in the land. 

One strength of Southwood's monograph is her careful attention to anthropo- 
logical research of marriage as a social practice. Modern anthropological 
research has yet to fully penetrate biblical studies, but Southwood provides an 
excellent example of how useful such research can be, including a thoughtful 
discussion on the limits of the methodology (46-54). For those not initiated into 
the social-scientific approach to biblical studies, she discusses many founda- 
tional texts involving marriage from anthropology. In particular, she introduces 
the concept of alternative forms of marriage, in particular a form called marriage 
by capture which is central to her interpretation of Judges 21. Marriage by cap- 
ture, as Southwood discusses, is a wide-ranging phenomenon found both in pres- 
ent day and in the ancient Near East. Rather than an expression of rape, marriage 
by capture exists in some societies as a semi-legitimate form of marriage. South- 
wood reviews extensive literature on the subject in chapter 2, and this should 
prove to be a valuable resource for scholars interested in this topic and a new 
interpretative frame for examining some marriage practices in the Hebrew Bible. 
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Southwood also provides a detailed analysis of the connections between vir- 
ginity, marriage, and rape in the Hebrew Bible in chapter 3. In her discussion of 
rape, Southwood analyzes several words which interpreters have more or less 
frequently translated as rape, such as 7921, mY, and Nx, as well as some of the 
more infamous rape stories in the biblical text, such as Dinah in Genesis 34 and 
Tamar in 2 Samuel 13. She rightly notes that there is no term for rape in the 
Hebrew Bible (116), but, as is typical in this study, she does not always follow 
her own conclusions. Though she generally maintains that there is no term for 
rape in Hebrew, she occasionally makes reference to rape in the biblical text as 
a shorthand (e.g., 155, n. 16), which can confuse readers. She convincingly 
argues against interpreting the marriages in Judges 21 as rape, instead using 
anthropological evidence to affirm marriage by capture. Southwood strengthens 
this claim by her attention to the importance of virginity to marriage in the bib- 
lical text, connecting the assumption of virginity for women at the time of mar- 
riage to the honor/shame system. Societies that place a high value on virginity 
and link it to male honor are often the same societies that recognize marriage by 
capture as a socially accepted, though not preferred, form of marriage (86-95). 

Despite these strengths, perhaps the most problematic element throughout 
Southwood’s study is her treatment of the Benjaminites. Even in her introduc- 
tion, she equates the men of Gibeah who perpetrate the crime against the Levite 
with all of Benjamin, blaming the entire tribe for the townsmen’s sexual crimes 
(5, n. 4). While the men of Gibeah are Benjaminites, the entire tribe is not at 
fault until Judg 20,13 when the tribe refuses to hand over the guilty townsmen. 
Before that point, the text clearly indicates that the Israelites plan on punishing 
just Gibeah for their actions. Unfortunately, this conflation of Gibeah and Ben- 
jamin is central to her interpretation of Benjaminites being portrayed as Other 
in the ethnic narrative she envisions for Judges 19-21. Throughout her discus- 
sions in chapters 4 and 5, Southwood uses such assumptions about Benjamin to 
assert that, as a foreign occupant of the land, they need to be completely purged 
from Israel. Once the civil war begins in Judg 20,14 the rest of Israel seeks to 
exterminate Benjamin (Judg 20,48), but the original target is the town of Gibeah 
only. 

Furthermore, Southwood incorrectly suggests that the Benjamin remnant 
themselves capture their own wives from the town of Jabesh-Gilead in Judg 21,8- 
14, when, in fact, the biblical text plainly states that the Benjaminites are still 
hiding at the rock of Rimmon and only return to the congregation after the Isra- 
elites attack Jabesh-Gilead and steal virgins from them. The Israelites then give 
(D3) the virgins to the Israelites (Judg 21,14). Due to this misinterpretation, 
Southwood insists that the virgins are not given as gifts because they are cap- 
tured (148, n.2), offering no other counter-argument to this scholarly interpreta- 
tion. She also argues that this first story of getting wives for the Benjaminites 
from Jabesh-Gilead is an example of marriage by capture and not capturing 
women in battle because the entire rationale behind the attack on the town is to 
procure wives for the Benjaminite remnant (153, 158, 166). This argument 
ignores the fact that the text records the Israelites later reflecting on this episode 
as one of getting wives in battle (Judg 21,22), as well as the vow that led to the 
attack on Jabesh-Gilead (Judg 21,5). True, we have no evidence of this oath 
earlier in the narrative, perhaps indicating that it serves literarily as a convenient 
excuse to attack the town, but it offers an alternative rationale. Likewise, 
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interpreting this first story as a gift exchange understands reconciliation as 
a rationale for the attack, an option which Southwood ignores. 

These incorrect interpretations of Benjamin fuel Southwood’s overarching 
arguments and influence her focus as Benjamin as a non-Israelite Other. For, 
while this monograph should prove a helpful addition to literature about mar- 
riage practices in the Hebrew Bible, it largely ignores any element of the Israel- 
ite society depicted beyond marriage. Hospitality is rarely considered, though its 
importance to this narrative has been consistently demonstrated. Likewise, little 
attention is paid to how the Israelite social order does or does not function in the 
account (see 174-186 for her brief discussion of the connection between kinship 
and marriage). Instead of a multivalent anthropological approach, Southwood 
has a singular point of inquiry: marriage. While there is a place for such schol- 
arship, here it contributes to faulty claims about the tribe of Benjamin as non- 
Israelite Other, which weaken her arguments for reading Judges 19-21 as an 
ethnic narrative. 

For Southwood, Judges 19-21 brings questions of unity and ethnicity into 
sharp relief. Through the language of ironic unity, though one must wonder how 
her use of irony here is part of an anthropological approach, the post-exilic writ- 
ers caution the Israelites against intermarriage, similar to the warnings found in 
Ezra. Yet even if we agree with Southwood’s interpretation of Benjamin as 
Other, must we accept her entire argument of the Benjaminites representing 
a non-Israelite ethnicity? Or, when considering the threat Benjamin poses to the 
broader social order through their refusal to attach Gibeah, could they be seen as 
an Israelite Other who needs to be reconciled back into the community? 
In addition to their threatening actions, their close connections to Saul, the failed 
king of 1 Samuel, suggest this interpretation of the Benjaminites as an Israelite 
Other. While Southwood rejects the presence of anti-Saulide polemic in these 
chapters (9-10), most scholars recognize this polemic to some extent. Such 
a close connection could account for their negative portrayal in this pericope. 

Finally, in her discussion of the relationship between virginity and ethnicity, 
Southwood argues that cases where Israelites capture foreign women in battle 
(Deut 21,10-14; Num 31,14-18) indicate that these captured virgins are treated 
as almost ethnicity-less until they have sexual intercourse with their Israelite 
captors, thus marking them as part of the group (135-142). In the context of 
Judges 21, the two sets of virgins are taken as wives by Benjaminites, but South- 
wood provides the helpful insight that these stories serve as another example of 
how “women’s bodies are used to consolidate male ethnic identities" (233). Her 
earlier detailed discussions on the importance of virginity to marriage support 
this claim, but one is still left wondering: if virgins have no real ethnicity, why 
value endogamy? Southwood provides no answers, but this intriguing proposal 
deserves more substantial treatment in the future. 

Ultimately, Southwood’s volume is most useful for the vast amount of sources 
she analyzes throughout. In fact, her own arguments at times are hidden due to 
the sheer volume of previous scholarship examined. For those new to social- 
scientific criticism, she provides a solid example of an anthropological approach, 
though it is not without its faults. Her research into marriage, both typical and 
alternative forms, is particularly strong, as is her application of this phenomenon 
in the narrative, and this can be an important heuristic tool in future research. 
Southwood does offer some new insights into Judges 19-21, particularly in 
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forwarding an interpretation of marriage by capture, but in the end, her analysis 
is somewhat flawed at its core, thus weakening her overall thesis. 


Lane Hall 342 (0227) Megan L. CASE 
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Sean E. Cook, The Solomon Narratives in the Context of the Hebrew 
Bible. Told and Retold (Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 
Studies 638). London, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2017. x-202 p. 16 x 
24. £59.49 


Cook’s monograph focuses on close readings of the Solomon narratives in Kings 
and Chronicles, each examined without reference to each other, with the goal of 
determining the purpose of each one and the relationship between them. Chap- 
ter 2 is devoted to a synchronic examination of 1 Kings 1-11 and chapter 3 to 2 
Chronicles 1-9, while chapter 4 considers the relationship between these two 
narratives once we see them in their larger contexts of the Deuteronomistic His- 
tory and the Book of Chronicles. As he writes in the introductory chapter, his 
goals extend even further: to ask how these narratives “ought to be read as a part 
of the Jewish and Christian Bibles”, as well as a more general consideration of 
“the theology and rhetoric of narrative within the Hebrew Bible” (13). It is an 
ambitious undertaking for a 200-page book, and I am not entirely sure that Cook 
succeeds at meeting all of his goals satisfactorily. 

Perhaps the most innovative aspect of his synchronic reading of the Solomon 
narrative in Kings is its attention to the different functions of, and attitudes 
toward, wisdom. The divine gift of wisdom with which Solomon is rewarded in 
1 Kings 3, Cook argues, is the wisdom the king can exercise in the judicial and 
political sphere as the rest of the chapter demonstrates, but the wisdom his dying 
father asks him to exercise in 1 Kings 2, where David orders his son to kill his 
political enemies, is one of shrewdness. 1 Kings 4—5 connects Solomon's polit- 
ical wisdom to Israel's prosperity under his reign and his ability to construct the 
temple, but by 1 Kings 9-10 his wisdom is connected only to his ability to 
garner great wealth for himself. Wisdom is not an unalloyed good in 1 Kings 
1-11, writes Cook, and he particularly emphasizes the connection between ref- 
erences to Solomon's wisdom and his failure to keep the law in 1 Kings 1-10, 
his analysis of the text adding to and drawing from a trend in scholarship over 
the last three decades to note the negative portrayals of Solomon in these chap- 
ters that precede the story of apostasy in 1 Kings 11. Of particular importance in 
this negative portrayal, Cook maintains, is the connection between the negative 
aspects of Solomon's wisdom and the king's failure to know God and Torah, 
something that results in the apostasy of the final chapter of the Solomon narra- 
tive. Wisdom would require Solomon to know Torah, Cook says (83), yet 
Solomon fails to have a copy of the law written and read as the Law of the King 
in Deut 17,14-20 demands. When we compare 1 Kings 1-11 with that law, in 
fact, we see Solomon disobeying all of its aspects, and it is his failure to read 
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Torah to which the Deuteronomist draws attention, and his great wealth in 
1 Kings 9-10 that results from his wisdom points to the same failing (79-80). 
When Cook compares Solomon’s references to David in 1 Kings 1-11 with 
God’s, he notes that Solomon focuses on himself as the fulfillment of the divine 
promise to David in 2 Samuel 7, whereas the divine speech focuses on David’s 
obedience to the law (61-63). 

It is not clear to me, though, that this sort of evidence makes for strong sup- 
port for Cook’s argument. He is not wrong that God refers to David’s obedience 
in the Solomon narrative, but since he situates Kings as part of a Deuteronomis- 
tic History in this synchronic reading and looks back to passages such as 2 Sam- 
uel 7, then it is worthwhile noting that David’s adultery and murder in 2 Samuel 
11 are capital crimes, something the divine punishment of him does not reflect, 
and the Deuteronomist’s point may be that the members of the royal house with 
the unconditional covenant will literally be able to get away with murder. 
If Solomon’s failure to have a copy of the law written as Deuteronomy 17 com- 
mands were truly something the Deuteronomist wanted to emphasize, one might 
expect that this failure would actually be mentioned, as Solomon’s failure to 
keep the other parts of the Law of the King are. In Kings, the Deuteronomist 
appears to care about little except for the failure of monarchs and people to 
remain cultically loyal to God, a failure Solomon exhibits only in 1 Kings 11; if 
the Davidides can get away with murder, it might seem that the only thing for 
which the Deuteronomist believes they will be punished is apostasy. I appreciate 
Cook’s effort to link more closely the preceding chapters of the Solomon narra- 
tive to his failure in 1 Kings 11, but I am not convinced that law, at least insofar 
as it is not concerned with cult, plays as big a role in Kings as he argues it does. 

Cook’s reading of the narrative of Solomon’s reign in 1 Chronicles 1-9 is 
done without reference to the source material in Kings, and here he again focuses 
his analysis on negative aspects of the portrayal of Solomon. This breaks with 
the scholarly consensus regarding the Chronicler’s portrait of Solomon, and the 
only other large-scale study of these chapters that arrives at the same sort of 
conclusions as those of Cook is Y.H. Jeon's Impeccable Solomon? A Study of 
Solomon’s Faults in Chronicles (Eugene, OR 2013). Jeon’s analysis of the 
Chronicler’s narrative of Solomon is based to an important extent on a compar- 
ison of it with Kings, but this is precisely the sort of reading Cook says he wants 
to avoid, since this approach, he claims, “sometimes misses the theological and 
rhetorical features of the text in its final form” (9, and cf. 171-172). My hunch 
is that the evidence Cook musters to support his synchronic analysis will not 
prove persuasive to those who agree that the Chronicler portrays Solomon as 
a morally perfect king. For example, Cook argues that the author subtly critiques 
the king by having his very first royal act be a trip to Gibeah, even though the 
preceding narrative of David has emphasized on numerous occasions that 
Solomon is to build the temple, something the new king seems not to have pri- 
oritized (103-105). In Chronicles, however, Solomon’s wisdom is used primarily 
for temple construction, and it is in 2 Chronicles 1 that Solomon asks for and 
receives the divine gift of wisdom, so the trip to Gibeah would appear to be 
a necessary first step before the building of the temple, which Solomon begins 
in the very next chapter. Or, to take one more example, Cook believes that an 
even more damning indictment of Solomon in these chapters is his failure to 
give generously to the temple from his own wealth as David did (143-144), even 
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though the Chronicler is clear that Solomon is extremely wealthy. Another way 
to read this, of course, is to connect it to the Chronicler’s praise of David, who 
provided so generously and completely for the temple that all that was left for 
Solomon to do was finish the construction job with the materials his father had 
collected. David says to Solomon that he will prosper (rr?xn) as a king if he 
keeps Torah (1 Chr 22,12-13), and when the narrator tells us in a summary of 
Solomon's reign that “he prospered” (32,92) (n'»x"), readers might reasonably 
assume that Solomon kept the law. There is a general consensus around Solomon 
as an ethically perfect character in Chronicles for a reason. 

Cook's attempt to read Chronicles' narrative of Solomon without reference to 
the source material in Kings is an intriguing one; old scholarly habits die hard, 
though, and he does refer to other sources the Chronicler would have known, 
such as Deuteronomy (115) or Priestly material in the Pentateuch (112). But if 
these sorts of readings of Chronicles with its source material are permissible in 
Cook's approach, then one wonders why a comparison of the work with Kings 
is not. If the Chronicler expected that readers would know the source material, 
then should we not expect they would compare Chronicles to it? If they see 
a subtle critique in Solomon's violation of Deuteronomy (see 114-115), might 
they not find the omission of the story of 1 Kings 11 in Chronicles to be more 
important? Even if Cook is right, and scholars who focus on comparing Chron- 
icles to its source material sometimes miss important rhetorical nuances, the 
same critique can be made of those who ignore the Chronicler's alteration of 
source material. 

In chapter 4, Cook turns to a comparison of his synchronic readings to ask 
how these two narratives can be read together in the Hebrew Bible. He now sets 
the two Solomon stories in the contexts of the works in which they appear, part 
of a larger goal of asking how the two narratives of Solomon "ought to be read” 
(170). If the Chronicler really meant to provide a portrait of a perfect Solomon, 
he writes, that “presents a problem for readers of the Hebrew Bible" (173), 
given the apostate portrayal of him in Kings. Yet virtually all scholars who study 
Chronicles maintain that this work paints a blameless portrait of Solomon, and 
they do not appear to find the disjuncture with Kings that they see in this regard 
a problem; that, of course, is because different authors are responsible for Kings 
and Chronicles, and scholars do not expect them to agree on everything. A ques- 
tion that Cook implicitly raises, then, is which readers in particular “ought” to 
read Kings and Chronicles in the way he does, and the answer is apparently 
those who do see the rather different portrayals of Solomon as a problem, 
a group that will exclude most mainstream scholars. Cook, though, writes that 
his readings have shown that the two narratives are "concordant with one 
another" (175), even if not “fully concordant" (175 n. 70). It is not entirely clear 
to me what “concordant” means in this context — perhaps that Chronicles and 
the Deuteronomistic History have no major theological disagreements, or that 
they generally agree on the portrayal of major characters such as Solomon — but 
the conclusion relies on evidence that I think many scholars will find difficult to 
accept. 
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John F.A. SAWYER, /saiah through the Centuries (Wiley Blackwell Bible 
Commentaries). Chichester, John Wiley & Sons, Incorporated, 2018. 
xxii-484 p. 15.5 x 23.5. $29.95 


John Sawyer is recognized as a leading pioneer in the relatively recent upsurge of 
interest in the reception history of the Bible. Unlike a simple review of past schol- 
arship, which has long been a staple of academic writing, he understands that the 
Bible has influenced and so been received in a much wider circle of spheres, 
whether in faith-based practice or in art, literature, music, and other secular settings. 

In 1996 he published a book which in many ways has served as a model for 
such description: The Fifth Gospel. Isaiah in the History of Christianity (Cam- 
bridge 1996). Treating the book as a whole it includes chapters on leading 
themes (e.g., “the cult of the Virgin Mary”; “the peaceable kingdom"), on peri- 
ods of history (e.g., “the early Church”; “the Reformation”), and on spheres of 
reception (e.g., “the evangelical tradition”; “Isaiah in literature and music”). 

Sawyer is also one of the founding and leading editors of the commentary 
series in which the present volume appears. Here, however, the approach is 
markedly different and, given publisher-imposed limitations of space, much 
more challenging. As he carefully explains in his introduction, the aim is to 
present what he calls "reception exegesis". The aim is not to cherry pick the 
passages which are already well known to have exerted wide influence but rather 
to lay out how each chapter and each part of each chapter has been “received” 
in all possible contexts throughout the centuries. “Reception history is the hand- 
maid of exegesis and is not an end in itself" (5). 

To lay out the reception of every one of Isaiah's 66 chapters in about 
400 pages is, of course, quite impossible, so how does Sawyer exemplify what 
we must assume is his model for the series as a whole (even allowing that his is 
far from the first in the series to appear)? While naturally there are variations as 
required, the typical outline of a section commentary is first to give a brief indi- 
cation of how the passage is understood in moderate current scholarship. Next 
he mentions where it may appear in Jewish or Christian lectionaries before pro- 
ceeding to give a sample of comments on particular points or verses over the 
centuries. Finally he draws attention to the use of the passage in art, occasionally 
in literature, and especially in music — hymns and songs both traditional and 
contemporary, oratorio, anthems, and so on. In this latter regard it may not be 
irrelevant to observe that Sawyer was one of the editors with S. Dowling Long 
of Bible in Music. A Dictionary of Songs, Works and More (Lanham, MA 2015), 
to which he understandably makes frequent reference. 

It also deserves mention that more chapters than not have illustrations, but 
unfortunately they are all black and white and often of rather inferior quality 
— presumably the publisher's cost-saving requirement. Since the accompanying 
comment is sometimes on a point of detail in a work of art, this poor quality 
does not always lend itself to aiding understanding as much as might be wished. 

While Sawyer's selection of commentators to cite is reasonably generous, it 
is inevitable that some feature far more frequently than others — among earlier 
Christian writers: Cyril, Eusebius, Jerome, and Aquinas; Luther and Calvin in 
the Reformation period, Lowth in the following centuries, and then Clements, 
Blenkinsopp, and Childs in the modern world. Equally, Rashi, Kimchi, and Ibn 
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Ezra are by far the most frequently cited Jewish commentators. (Among notable 
gaps, none is more striking than the massive commentary of C. Vitringa, 1714- 
1720, referred to only once or twice. No pre-critical commentary was more 
extensive or textually, philologically, and theologically more learned than his.) 
These are all, within the context within which they were writing, relatively 
learned commentators, and of course for many periods they will be the only 
voices to have survived. Outside some of the examples from the arts (especially 
music), however, Sawyer only very rarely reports on the reception of Isaiah in 
more popular religion and culture. Occasionally a well-known sermon is men- 
tioned (e.g., by Martin Luther King), but we gain very little impression of how 
Isaiah has been heard year in and year out in local churches. Admittedly Sawyer 
might reply that he is dealing with reception, not impact history, but even so the 
charge of elitism needs to be avoided in religious contexts above all. 

It goes without saying that in most cases Sawyer does not have the space to 
explain the commentators’ overall hermeneutical framework or even how their 
comments relate to the wider book as a whole. Similarly, while he faithfully lists 
hymns and other musical formats where a verse or two may clearly be the inspi- 
ration, he does not usually comment on what that may reveal of the writer’s 
understanding. There are a few exceptions to this generalization, and they serve 
only to show how much we are otherwise denied. Regarding Isa 9,2-7, for instance, 
he obviously refers to the use of the birth announcement in Handel’s oratorio 
Messiah, and here he summarizes a commentator on the oratorio to point out 
something of which I was not consciously aware before (despite having sung it 
many times!): “the choral fugue ‘For Unto Us a Child is Born’ emphasises that 
this birth is for us by accenting the beats “us... born... us... given... us... given’... 
and concludes with the five royal names sung fortissimo in unison” (with refer- 
ence to A. Davies, “Oratorio as Exegesis: The Use of the Book of Isaiah in Han- 
del’s Messiah”, in Retellings: The Bible in Literature, Music, Art and Film [ed. 
J.C. Exum] [Leiden 2007] 464-484). This is interesting and informative. The nor- 
mal pattern, by contrast, is simply to list the hymns etc. where Isaiah is para- 
phrased or cited in the words without any explanatory comment whatsoever. 

To some extent a similar remark could be made about his use of written com- 
mentaries, and here there is a further difficulty. Sawyer does not always make 
a clear distinction between a “modern” interpretation and one from older times. 
If they coincide, he will list in parentheses three or four commentators from 
different periods, no doubt intending us to realize that ultimately we are all about 
the same task regardless of who we are; there is no place for a sense of superi- 
ority in this work. But then without warning he continues with something which 
we today might regard as completely fanciful, even though it is reported in 
exactly the same vein. And given his neutral reporting stance, value judgments 
are only rarely expressed. It is left to the reader to be alert and to respond to the 
catalogue with the discernment which can say that this interpretation is impor- 
tant because in principle I could follow it now and that one is important because, 
though exegetically impossible, it has had an important place in the history of 
my religious heritage, whether Jewish or Christian. It is not that there is anything 
necessarily wrong about what Sawyer reports, but the whole is too compressed 
for any kind of further explanation or evaluation. 

As I have already indicated, this is the result of pressure on space or word 
count. It means that this commentary is more a valuable reference work than an 
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end in itself. No matter which of Isaiah’s 66 chapters a reader may consult, s/he 
will find there a treasure trove of collected comments from the widest possible 
chronological perspective. That will still leave the task, however, of turning to 
the writers individually whom Sawyer documents in order to gain a fuller under- 
standing of their overall agenda within which the citation finds its proper ration- 
ale. The number of sources which Sawyer has consulted and abstracted here and 
there is indicative of prodigious research, for which all readers will be grateful. 
That does not absolve us from our own responsibility, however, to use this as 
a work of reference that demands that we in turn follow up on the pointers he 
gives in order to do proper justice to how each was reading Isaiah in his or her 
own setting. 


7 Chester Road H.G.M. WILLIAMSON 
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Christian FREVEL, Die Klagelieder (Neuer Stuttgarter Kommentar: Altes 
Testament 20/1). Stuttgart, Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk GmbH, 
2017. 386 p. 13 x 21. €27,90 


In der auf eine breite Leserschaft hin ausgerichteten Reihe ,,Neuer Stuttgarter 
Kommentar — Altes Testament“ hat Christian Frevel einen exegetisch anregen- 
den und reichhaltigen Kommentar zu den Klageliedern vorgelegt. In dessen ers- 
tem Teil (11-81) werden ausführlich alle einleitungswissenschaftlichen Fragen 
im kundigen Gespräch mit der Forschung erörtert. Hervorzuheben sind die prä- 
zise und breit angelegte Darstellung der Ereignisse im Umkreis der Eroberung 
und Zerstörung Jerusalems in den Jahren 597 und 587 v. Chr. sowie deren Vor- 
und Nachgeschichte. Auch die Erörterung der theologischen Aspekte der Lieder 
kommt nicht zu kurz. Im zweiten Teil (83-360) werden die fünf Klagelieder 
kommentiert. Dabei skizziert der Autor zunächst das Gesamtverständnis des 
jeweiligen Liedes, um anschließend mit einer Vers-für-Vers-Kommentierung 
fortzufahren. Als besonders leserfreundlich ist hervorzuheben, dass die einzelnen 
Lieder jeweils unter eine deutende Überschrift gestellt werden: „Jerusalem hat 
keinen Troster“ (Klagelieder 1) — „Gotteskrise“ (Klagelieder 2) — „Die Erfin- 
dung der Theologie“ (Klagelieder 3) — ,, Verblasster Glanz und ein unglaublicher 
Zusammenbruch“ (Klagelieder 4) — „Anhaltende Bedrängnis und ein ewig thro- 
nender Gott“ (Klagelieder 5). Der theologischen Profilierung der Klagelieder 
dient ein eigener Abschnitt, der biblische Themen und Motive anführt, die in den 
Klageliedern nicht vorkommen, wie der Gegensatz von Gerechten und Frevlern, 
die Armentheologie, die Fremdgötterverehrung, die Theologie des Landes, die 
Bundestheologie, die Väterverheißungen (48-50). In einem dritten Teil (361- 
375) wird die Rezeption der Klagelieder referiert, beginnend mit der innerbibli- 
schen Rezeption im Alten und im Neuen Testament über das antike Judentum 
und die Kirchenváter bis hinein in die Liturgie, die Musik und die Kunst der 
Gegenwart. Ein Literaturverzeichnis und ein Glossar beschlieBen den Band (auf 
S. 367 muss es „3. Jh. n. Chr.“ statt „3. Jh. v. Chr.“ heißen). 

Die lange Zeit vorherrschende Auffassung, die Klagelieder seien unmittelbar 
nach der Zerstórung Jerusalems entstanden, teilt der Autor nicht. Da es sich bei 
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den Klagen „vielfach um standardisierte Formulierungen handelt“ (36), ist ein 
unmittelbarer Erfahrungsbezug zur Eroberung und Zerstörung Jerusalems und 
seines Tempels in den Jahren 597 und 586 keineswegs ausgemacht. So gibt es 
nach Ansicht des Autors keine „wirklich belastbare(n) Einzelargumente für die 
Datierung der Klagelieder“ (38). 

Optimistischer ist der Autor hinsichtlich einer relativen Datierung. Ausgangs- 
punkt der Sammlung dürfte Klagelieder 2 sein mit seiner unvergleichlich harten, 
gegen Gott gerichteten Anklage. Entstanden sei es als Reaktion auf die Ereig- 
nisse des Jahres 587 in exilischer Zeit. Auf diese scharfe Gottesanklage habe 
sehr wahrscheinlich Klagelieder 4 reagiert. Zwar werde auch hier der Zusam- 
menbruch Jerusalems und seiner Institutionen schonungslos analysiert, doch eine 
direkt gegen Gott gerichtete Anklage wie in Klagelieder 2 findet sich hier nicht. 
Verantwortlich für den Untergang der Stadt seien die Verantwortungslosigkeit 
und das Unrecht der städtischen Führungselite. Klagelieder 4 sei möglicherweise 
in spätexilischer oder frühnachexilischer Zeit entstanden. Klagelieder 1 dürfte 
mit direktem Bezug auf Klagelieder 2 entstanden sein und die dort vertretene 
radikale Anklage Gottes relativieren. Die Schuld Jerusalems wird nun in den 
Vordergrund gerückt. Mit der Aussage „YHWH ist gerecht“ (1,18) wird Gott 
entlastet, Zion jedoch belastet. Verbindungen zu Deuterojesaja, zur frühnachexi- 
lischen Heilsprophetie und zur dtn-dtr Theologie sprechen „für eine (vielleicht 
noch früh-)nachexilische Entstehung in Jerusalem“ (43). Wahrscheinlich haben 
die Autoren oder Tradenten des ersten Liedes eine Komposition aus den Liedern 
1, 2 und 4 erstellt. Klagelieder 3 verstärkt die Tendenzen des ersten Liedes und 
korrigiert ebenfalls Klagelieder 2. Das Leiden der gegenwärtigen Zeit wird in 
einen größeren geschichtstheologischen Zusammenhang eingeordnet, neben der 
Gerechtigkeit wird nun auch die Barmherzigkeit Gottes hervorgehoben. Klage- 
lieder 3 weist mit seinen zahlreichen Bezügen zu weisheitlichen, prophetischen 
und pentateuchischen Texten einen hohen Grad an theologischer Bildung auf. 
Das Lied „ist eine abgeklärte Dichtung, die in Reflexion und Tradition Lösungs- 
modelle für die Bewältigung der Theodizee-Frage sucht, ohne die Notwendigkeit 
der Klage zu leugnen“, und dürfte „eher im 4. als im 5. Jh. v. Chr. entstanden“ 
sein (44). Einen eigenständigen Charakter weist Klagelieder 5 auf. Es ist wahr- 
scheinlich unabhängig von den übrigen Liedern entstanden. Missstände der 
nachexilischen Zeit treten deutlich hervor, ein Bezug zu den Ereignissen von 587 
verblasst. Das Volksklagelied könnte aus dem 6. / 5. Jh. stammen, dürfte aber 
wohl erst im 2. Jh. der Sammlung Klagelieder 1-4 angefügt worden sein, um 
eine Entsprechung zu den fünf Büchern der Tora herzustellen. 

Ob hinsichtlich der Komposition eine die einzelnen Lieder übergreifende 
Theologie zu erkennen sei, ist für den Autor kaum zu entscheiden: „Ein Gedan- 
kengang oder eine Zentralaussage, die sich durch die Zusammenstellung ergeben 
würde, lässt sich ... nicht herausstellen“ (46). Am plausibelsten erscheint dem 
Autor, dass sich in der Abfolge der Lieder — mit Ausnahme von Klagelie- 
der 3 — der Ablauf der Ereignisse widerspiegele: In Klagelieder 1 die erste 
Eroberung Jerusalems 597 v. Chr., in Klagelieder 2 die Zerstörung des Heilig- 
tums bei der zweiten Eroberung 587, in Klagelieder 4 die Plünderung der Stadt 
und die Ermordung ihrer Bewohner, in Klagelieder 5 Entbehrungen in der Folge- 
zeit unter der Herrschaft der Neubabylonier und der Perser. Klagelieder 3 würde 
aus der zeitlichen Abfolge herausfallen und als Reflexion der Ereignisse in der 
Mitte der Komposition zu stehen kommen. 
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In einer gewissen Spannung zu dieser These steht das sehr ausführlich gehal- 
tene Kapitel „Zum zeitgeschichtlichen Hintergrund der Klagelieder“, in dem der 
Autor, dem wir eine bedeutende „Geschichte Israels“ (Studienbücher Theolo- 
gie; Stuttgart 2016) verdanken, auf über 20 Seiten sehr ausführlich die histori- 
schen Ereignisse im Umkreis der Jahre 597 und 587 v. Chr. schildert, um dann 
allerdings festzustellen, „wie wenig Details die Klagelieder von diesem Verlauf 
der Geschichte bieten“ (72). Daraus zieht er die nicht ganz überzeugende 
Schlussfolgerung, dass die Klagelieder nicht aus unmittelbarer Erfahrung der 
Katastrophe hervorgegangen sein können. Das mag durchaus sein, kann aber 
nicht zwingend daraus abgeleitet werden („Daraus lässt sich nur der Schluss 
ziehen ...“), dass sie keine historischen Details über den Ablauf der Ereignisse 
enthalten. Ein Gedicht kann sehr wohl aus dem unmittelbaren Erleben einer 
Katastrophe hervorgehen, ohne selbst irgendwelche historischen Details der 
Ereignisse zu schildern. 

Es dürfte unbestritten sein, dass es sich bei dem vorliegenden Kommentar um 
ein aus umfassender exegetischer Kompetenz und Kenntnis heraus geschriebe- 
nes Werk handelt. Hervorzuheben ist, dass sich der Autor nicht damit zufrieden 
gibt, die zentralen Themen der einzelnen Lieder herauszuarbeiten, sondern dass 
er sich darüber hinaus redlich bemüht, über die Themen selbst nachzudenken 
und sie in theologisch reflektierter Form zu erschließen. Das entspricht dem 
Anliegen der Reihe, die auf eine breite, theologisch interessierte Leserschaft hin 
ausgerichtet ist. Die Themen, die dabei in den Blick kommen, sind das Leid und 
dessen Bewältigung, die Klage und nicht zuletzt auch die Frage der Theodizee. 
Es handelt sich um Themen, die in der gegenwärtigen Theologie lebhaft disku- 
tiert werden. Als eine Art Quintessenz hält der Autor fest, dass die „Komposi- 
tion der Klagelieder eine Rechtfertigung der Klage und ein Modell für die 
Bewältigung kollektiver Krisen“ sei (48). In einer gewissen Spannung zu dieser 
Aussage stehen Überlegungen, die der Autor an anderer Stelle anstellt. Dort 
heißt es, „dass es den Klageliedern um Bewältigung geht, aber es gibt keinen 
wirklichen Fortschritt, der auf Bewältigung zielen würde. Es ist vielmehr gerade 
so, dass die Anordnung der Klagelieder nicht auf ein Ziel, einen Fortschritt, eine 
Heilszusage oder eine Lösung zuläuft. Dass die Klage gerade in den ersten Lie- 
dern immer wieder neu einsetzt, sich wiederholt und nicht enden will, ist nicht 
nur authentisch, sondern wird auch in 3,20 reflektiert. Die Betroffenheit, die 
nach lauter Klage wieder verstummt, in Depression und Lähmung verfällt, um 
dann wieder ‚von vorne’ zu beginnen, spiegelt zutreffend den Eindruck von 
Traumatisierten, die in ihrer Welt gefangen sind. Trauer verfliegt nicht einfach, 
sie hebt sich nicht von der unbelasteten Wirklichkeit ab, sondern senkt sich wie 
ein Nebel immer neu über das Leben ... Erlittene Gewalt gibt keine Ruhe, auch 
nicht, wenn sie sich aus dem unmittelbaren Erleben in das kollektive Gedächtnis 
verflüchtigt hat ... Wiederholung, auch die Wiederholung der Klage, ist ein 
Modus der Bewältigung, da doch bei allem Stillstand in der Repetition neue 
Aspekte in die Klage eingeführt werden“ (47). Deutlich herauszuhören ist, dass 
sich der Autor gegen eine allzu affirmative Deutung des Leids verwahrt. Was die 
Sache selbst anbelangt, so sind die Aussagen in der hier vorliegenden apodikti- 
schen Form wohl doch ein wenig überzogen. Selbstverständlich gibt es erlittene 
Gewalt, „die keine Ruhe gibt“. Es gibt aber auch erlittene Gewalt, deren Wun- 
den geheilt sind. Eine Wunde, die verheilt, hinterlässt gewöhnlich Narben; dann 
ist sie aber keine offene Wunde mehr, sondern eine verheilte. 
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Auf der anderen Seite schreibt der Autor, dass in der Komposition der Lieder 
„durchaus eine Richtung“ zu erkennen ist: „Nicht bei der Klage stehenbleiben, 
sondern das Zeugnis daneben stellen. Die Gottverlassenheit ist nicht alles und 
sie kann nur durch neues Vertrauen überwunden werden. Das ‚Wir’ soll zu dem 
Vertrauensbekenntnis, von dem der Einzelne Zeugnis gibt, zurückfinden, und 
findet am Ende auch dazu zurück, wenn Gott eindringlich um sein Eingreifen 
gebeten wird“ (26). 

Der Kommentar enthält einige Aussagen, die meines Erachtens der Klärung 
bedurft hätten. In der zeitgenössischen Theologie ist vereinzelt der Versuch 
anzutreffen, moralisch Böses in Gott selbst hineinzuverlegen. Die Heilige Schrift 
und ihre jüdische wie christliche Auslegung verwerfen eine solche Vorstellung. 
Nun finden sich in den Klageliedern in der Tat Aussagen, die eine solche Vor- 
stellung nahelegen könnten. Diese scheint der Autor im Auge zu haben, wenn er 
— in Umkehrung eines Wortes Mephistos aus Goethes Faust — schreibt: „Die 
Klagelieder kämpfen um einen theologisch angemessenen Umgang mit den 
widerständigen Wirklichkeitserfahrungen und dem paradoxen Widerspruch, dass 
Gott, der das Gute will, doch das Böse schafft“ (77). Ist hier mit dem Bösen, das 
malum morale oder lediglich das malum physicum gemeint? In einem an eine 
breite Leserschaft gerichteten Kommentar wäre an dieser Stelle eine Klärung 
hilfreich gewesen. Sollte man ferner nicht besser von Spannungen statt von 
Widerspruch sprechen? Ein System, ein Glaube, eine Theologie können und 
dürfen durchaus Spannungen enthalten, doch wenn sie in sich widersprüchlich 
sind, haben sie auf Dauer keinen Bestand (vgl. Mk 3,24-25). 

So hinterlässt der exegetisch kompetente und reichhaltige Kommentar zumin- 
dest an einigen Stellen eine gewisse theologische Unausgewogenheit, die aber 
zugleich den Vorteil mit sich bringt, über einzelne in Spannung zueinander ste- 
hende Formulierungen nachzudenken und sich auf diesem Wege Klarheit zu 
verschaffen. Der Kommentar spiegelt somit den kommentierten Text, so wie der 
Autor ihn versteht, exakt wieder: „Die paradoxe Spannung, die in den Gegen- 
sätzen aufscheint, ist nicht aufzulösen“ (73). 


Schenkenstraße, 8-10 Ludger SCHWIENHORST-SCHÖNBERGER 
A-1010 Wien 


Novum Testamentum 


David J. MCCoLLOUGH, Ritual Water, Ritual Spirit. An Analysis of the 
Timing, Mechanism, and Manifestation of Spirit-Reception in Luke- 
Acts (Paternoster Biblical Monographs). Milton Keynes, UK, Pater- 
noster, 2017. xvi-258 p. 15 x 24. $36.00 


This doctoral thesis defended in 2014 under the supervision of William Atkinson 
seeks to discover the implied reader’s conceptual frame for initiation and Spirit- 
reception, which is constructed by the reader over the course of the Lukan 
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narrative. Significant attention is given, as the subheading suggests, to the 
largely Pentecostal debate as to whether the Holy Spirit is received during 
the process of conversion/initiation/baptism or at some time afterwards (subse- 
quence). 

The first chapter reviews all significant works which treat of Spirit-reception 
in Luke-Acts. From 1970 onwards, the predominance of German scholarship is 
largely superseded by Anglo-American and Pentecostal scholarship of which 
McCollough forms the latest link. The extensive literature review is a resource 
for scholars examining this topic. 

The second chapter contains a thorough discussion of the complex methodol- 
ogy which combines elements of narrative criticism, discourse analysis and rhe- 
torical criticism to examine the Spirit-reception scenes. Through sequential read- 
ing and discourse analysis, it is noted that the reader’s search for coherence 
(normality) is guided by presupposition pools (limited to the reader’s experience 
within the text) and by intertextual frames (derived from general knowledge 
acquired through reading). Great emphasis is placed on the concept of entity 
representations (ERs), “the text generated knowledge relevant to understanding 
a particular aspect of the story” (63), and the study specifically examines the ER 
for initiation and the subcomponent for Spirit-reception (73). In addition to the 
above, focalization, literary devices (narrative asides, functional redundancy, 
action peaks and didactic peaks, type-scenes) and the rhetorical device of ampli- 
fication are examined to identify the didactic intent of the implied author. The 
Spirit-reception scenes are examined sequentially in Luke-Acts with particular 
attention to the highlighted elements therein. 

There is a well-developed discussion on the dynamics of reading, especially 
the distinct impact of first and subsequent readings. The implied author is cred- 
ited with constructing an implied reader on three levels: the initial progressive 
reading experience, the retrospective comprehension from the vantage point of 
the completed story, and the rereader who knows the end from the beginning. 
The complexity of the methodology risks confusion between the three levels of 
the implied reader and the information collated through each, while the search 
for coherence, the recourse to previously acquired knowledge and the alignment 
with pre-existing frameworks, risk overlooking emerging change or new shifts 
in emphasis. Furthermore, important elements inherent to a successive reading 
may be missed by the decision to examine only some of the initiation ERs. 

Chapter Three posits that Jesus’ Jordan experience (Luke 3,21-22) is arche- 
typal of Christian initiatory experience, namely immersion in water, prayer and 
Spirit-reception. While the initial reader, a Christian instructed in the Jesus tra- 
dition (Luke 1,1-4), would recognize this, the reader would view the experience 
as a recurring initiation type-scene in Luke-Acts. The association of Spirit-recep- 
tion with prayer is strengthened by Jesus’ injunction to pray for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (Luke 11,13). Analysis of Jesus’ words about his future baptism and 
the fire he is to bring (Luke 12,49-50) might have added greater complexity to 
the emerging initiation ER, particularly in the light of John the Baptist’s predic- 
tion (Luke 3,16). 

Chapter Four examines the Pentecost narrative (Acts 2) and in particular the 
phenomenon of xenolalia, which is repeatedly focalized in the questions of 
the crowd and in Peter’s speech. The ER for Spirit-reception now includes xeno- 
lalia but, as is repetitively emphasized, does not require it, especially in the light 
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of a rereading. Although repentance and forgiveness of sins are closely tied to 
baptism and Spirit-reception (Acts 2,38), they are not necessarily so. Various 
positions in the Pentecostal debate on subsequence are discussed in the analysis 
of the Pentecost episode, with the author opting for an initiatory experience of 
the Spirit, through the close linkage of baptism, prayer and Spirit-reception. 

Chapter Five explores the conundrum of the delay in Spirit-reception for the 
Samaritans. The interval allows for prayer, on this occasion by someone other 
than the candidate, and for hand laying to be considered as possible components 
of the developing ER for Spirit-reception. The hand laying is repeatedly focal- 
ized by Simon, Peter and the narrator, much as xenolalia had been in Acts 2. 
Peter and John are endowed with the ability to transmit the gift of the Spirit but 
in dependence on God as demonstrated through their prayer. Given the delay, it 
is not clear whether prayer and hand laying are linked to baptism. No decision 
is taken at this point, since it is only later, upon rereading and taking into con- 
sideration Acts 19, that the connection is confirmed. 

Chapter Six explores the Damascus and Cornelius episodes. The Damascus 
event is read in sequence following Samaria, but the three accounts are also read 
together. Following Acts 8 readers might link hand laying with Spirit-reception, 
but the focus of Acts 9 is upon hand laying for healing. Since Spirit-reception 
typically follows immersion to this point (Acts 2,38 and Acts 8), readers may 
expect it here. The later command by Ananias for Paul to be baptized and have 
his sins washed away calling on the Lord’s name (Acts 22,16) reinforces the 
connection between prayer of the candidate and immersion. Spirit-reception at 
Damascus is understood as occurring within the initiatory process, which 
includes immersion, prayer and hand laying. For the first time, someone who is 
not an Apostle, Ananias, facilitates the transmission of the Spirit. The examina- 
tion of the Cornelius episode further expands the ER for Spirit-reception which 
can now occur following powerful apostolic preaching. There is repeated focus 
by the narrator and Peter on the speaking in tongues and praising of God, an 
experience which replicates Pentecost. While the divine action is prominent, the 
initiatory complex comprises the prayer of Peter and Cornelius, powerful preach- 
ing by a gifted minister (Peter), the Pentecost phenomena and the later immer- 
sion. 

Chapter Seven examines the case of the Ephesian disciples. When the disci- 
ples tell Paul that they have never heard of the Holy Spirit, he asks into what 
were they baptized, indicating that Spirit-reception is expected with immersion. 
As for the Samaritans, belief is possible without Spirit-reception. It is neither 
faith nor immersion but rather hand laying by a gifted person, Paul, that facili- 
tates Spirit-reception. The ER for initiation includes what has preceded, with 
some elements evidenced in this instance at Ephesus (the hand laying, speaking 
in tongues) and with others not mentioned (praying) but not necessarily absent. 
Indeed, they may be implicitly understood as forming part of the initiation 
process. 

The discussion on methodology and particularly the attention to the implied 
reader’s multiple reading experiences are quite interesting. However, this multi- 
plicity is also problematic as it is not always clear which reading experience is 
in view or why one experience is prioritized over another. The analysis through 
the rereader features more prominently when attending to the Gospel and 
the Pentecost account than in later sections. Furthermore, the complexity of the 
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methodology is problematic, and components are sometimes considered and 
at other times not. The sequential reading omits some initiation and Spirit- 
reception scenes to avoid undue repetition (e.g. Acts 4,31), and yet repetition 
with slight variation (functional redundancy) is closely examined elsewhere. 
Some pertinent material in the intervals between such scenes may also be over- 
looked. At times the sequence is respected and at others it is not, as for example 
in the case of the three accounts of the Damascus episode which are read synop- 
tically. The textual analysis is periodically overshadowed by the frequent refer- 
ence to Pentecostal scholars and the debate on subsequence. Frequent references 
to putative arguments from silence, which are then disregarded, coupled with 
consideration of what is not said, distract from the analysis. 

The identified initiation and Spirit-reception ERs are as might be expected. 
Since initiation is viewed as a process, this allows for the constituent elements 
to be accumulated as the narrative progresses into the ER. Spirit-reception 
always occurs within this process albeit at various times, in diverse ways, and 
with different manifestations. Narrative economy entails the omission at times 
of constituent elements, while special phenomena are regarded as exceptional 
occurrences. The choice of identifying an ER risks conforming subsequent 
events to prior expectations and resolves or minimizes the asperities of the 
sequence of Spirit-reception scenes. The most interesting aspect of this work is 
the discussion on methodology and the different reading experiences. 


Glenstal Abbey / St Patrick’s College Maynooth Luke MACNAMARA OSB 
Co. Kildare 
Ireland 


Steve REECE, Paul’s Large Letters. Paul’s Autographic Subscriptions in 
the Light of Ancient Epistolary Conventions (Library of New Tes- 
tament Studies 561). London, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2017. x-317 p. 
16 x 24. $76,49 


Steve Reece is Professor of Classics at Saint Olaf College in Northfield, MN. 
For his study on Paul’s autographic subscriptions, and Gal 6,11 in particular, he 
undertook the painstaking work of checking about 5,000 published Greek papy- 
tus letters that were written from 300 BCE up to 300 CE. About 2,500 of these 
letters actually include subscriptions, and about 425 show a handwriting that is 
different from that of the letter body, sometimes larger (about 15%), sometimes 
about the same size (about 30%), but in more than half of the references smaller 
(about 55%; cf. 138). 

After an introductory chapter, R. addresses the laboriousness of ancient 
Greco-Roman letter writing, estimating that “a day and a half’s wage for 
a skilled laborer” was needed “to hire a scribe to make a first-rate copy of ... 
Galatians” (15). The following chapters 3-5 deal with literary letter-writing. 
Chapter 3 presents an overview of the earliest mentions of letters in Greek liter- 
ature as well as the earliest material evidence of letters. R. argues that Paul’s 
letters fall somewhere on the spectrum between “literary” letters and “documen- 
tary” letters, whereas the letters of Epicurus and others belong to the genre of 
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the private letter. Concerning letters that are embedded in other genres of litera- 
ture, he observes that “carriers of letters sometimes deliver an oral message 
along with the written text” (22). Summarizing this chapter, R. concludes that 
Greek literary letters “are only marginally helpful as analogues to Paul’s letters, 
for they ... are not real letters in any true sense but rather treatises” (25). 

In Chapter 4 on Latin literary letter-writing, R. examines the use of profes- 
sional scribes, most of all by Cicero, vs. autographic sections or complete auto- 
graphic letters written by the letter senders themselves “as a special sign of 
cordiality, affection, friendship, and respect” (32). But due to the absence 
of original manuscripts “we cannot know firsthand anything about the quality of 
their handwriting”, and so it is very difficult t0 make any comparison with 
Paul’s large letters (Chapter 5). 

Chapter 6 focuses especially on the clause “with my own hand” (cf. 1 Cor 
16,21; Col 4,18; 2 Thess 3,17; Phlm 19) in light of contemporary epistolary 
conventions as found in Greek letters and contracts on papyri from Egypt. In the 
final chapter of Part I (Chapter 7), R. distinguishes between several functions of 
autographic subscriptions in general. 

Part II (Chapters 8-12) is concerned with Paul’s large letters in Gal 6,11, with 
Chapter 8 covering the translation and interpretation of Paul’s phrase from late 
antiquity up to the present (see also Appendices I and II, 217-238), and Chap- 
ters 9-11 presenting potential parallels in private letters from Judaea, Britannia, 
and Egypt. This examination (including Appendix IV, 242-244) produces the 
statistical results that have already been presented above. The references that R. 
presents in the running text as well as in footnotes are a true treasure trove. 

In Chapter 12, the author presents some conclusions and further questions. He 
confirms that Paul follows “the epistolary conventions of his time” (198), that 
there is nothing unusual about Paul using a scribe for writing a letter and adding 
his own subscription, and that it is only a little unusual that Paul’s handwriting 
is larger than the one of his scribe. According to R., the only thing to be consid- 
ered “somewhat unusual” is “Paul’s assertion that he is writing the autograph 
in his own hand”, and the “only truly unusual feature here is that Paul explicitly 
draws his readers’ attention to the particular style of his handwriting” (203; cf. 
108). 

In some remaining sections, R. deals with the potential impact that Paul’s 
scribes had on the composition, writing, and redaction of his letters and their 
collection. 

The author’s conclusions and the final categories that he uses (203: “nothing 
at all unusual”, “very little unusual”, “somewhat unusual” and “truly unusual”) 
are — with one exception (see below) — convincing and important for any 
future study of Gal 6,11, especially the assertion that Paul’s large letters do not 
“suggest that Paul was lacking in education, or even that he had exceptionally 
poor penmanship; it is only to observe that Paul, admittedly, had a writing style 
that was technically less refined than that of the scribe to whom he had been 
dictating” (10-11, 197 et passim). The presentation of comparable material, on 
which the author builds his interpretation and conclusions, is extensive, and R. 
is to be congratulated for succeeding in this tremendous task. 

The already mentioned exception to R.’s otherwise convincing conclusions 
has to do with his perception of the phrase “in my own hand”. According to R., 
the writer of a private letter or a contract “will occasionally emphasize that he 
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or she is writing, or at least signing, a section of the letter or contract with his 
or her own hand” (45). But, actually, there is no single reference available to 
confirm this idea. The papyrological references presented in Chapter 6 are all 
from legal documents (and not a single one is from a private letter), where the 
clause is used to confirm the document’s legal accuracy and validity, but never 
refers to an autographic section by the writer. Due to the fact that most legal 
documents formally start (and often end) with epistolary greetings, R. generally 
regards them as “letters” comparable to those of Paul, but this is not the case 
(197 et passim: he writes about “letters”, but all the references that he mentions 
are legal documents). Therefore, among the examples for the clause in the Cor- 
pus Paulinum, only Phlm 19 can be compared with the papyrological evidence. 
In addition, we do not have any document where the phrase “in my own hand” 
is connected with a change in handwriting. This fact, which R. does not mention, 
means that the respective passages in the Corpus Paulinum are unparalleled in 
the material that R. presents. And finally, the Latin version mea manu in some 
of Cicero’s letters refers to previously written letters but not to the present letter 
he is writing, which is the case with Paul’s clauses. 

On several observations, even some important ones, R. is not consistent. For 
example, in his introduction he writes that “large letters in these subscriptions 
are common” (10), although this is true for only about 15% (138); likewise, R. 
calculates that about half of the published letters included subscriptions, and not 
* [m]ost ancient letters" (198). 

On several levels, R. does not follow the papyrological standards. He remarks 
(e.g., IX) that many of the letters that he examined over the past several years 
are unpublished, but that is only true for P.CtYBR inv. 492. All the other refer- 
ences for which he only gives their inventory numbers, have already been pub- 
lished: P.Berol. inv. 17016 (ed. W.M. Brashear, APF 40 [1994] 33-34); P.Col. 
inv. 551 recto = P.Col. 8.207; P.CtYBR inv. 624 (which is mentioned twice in 
the index, 311; ed. M. Peppard, ZPE 171 [2009] 193-198); P.CtYBR inv. 20 = 
P. Yale 1.33; P.CtYBR inv. 23 = P.Yale 1.35; P.CtYBR inv. 200 = SB 28.17215; 
P.CtYBR inv. 1529 = SB 14.11647; P.Duk. inv. 177 = P. Ammon 1.3; P.Fay. 
Coles 9 (ed. R.A. Coles, ZPE 6 [1970] 257-259, no. 9); P.Lond. inv. 2561 = 
Shorthand Manuals p. 7-8, 57-67, no. Pap. 2561; P.Lond. inv. 2562 = Shorthand 
Manuals p. 7-8, 21-56, no. Pap. 2562; PSI inv. 2013 recto = PSI Com. 11.3. 
P.Antinoé 1, fr. 2 could not be verified (does R. refer to G. Zalateo, Aeg. 20 
[1940] 5-6, no. 2?). 

The texts of Greek papyri are not always presented correctly (e.g., P. Murab- 
ba'át 29,16-17 and P.Hever 50,25 [31 n. 13; 48], or O.Bodl. 2.2010 [48]), and 
line numbers, as well as line breaks, are missing. The Berichtigungsliste is never 
mentioned, but at least for one Greek text a suggested correction has been 
included (P.Murabba'át 29 [48]), albeit without mentioning the corrector (P.J. 
Sijpesteijn, cf. in P.Hever, 129). 

Several abbreviations are not consistent with the Checklist (P.Jer. = P.Jud.Des. 
Misc. A 11 [Jericho]; P.Ludg.Bat. 25.26 = P.Leid.Inst. 26; P. Mur. = P.Murabb‘ät), 
and some editions are outdated (P.Par. 18b — P.Paris 18bis — P.Batav. p. 230- 
231; P.Par. 63 = P.Paris 63, col. VIII-IX = UPZ 1.144); all tablets mentioned in 
the index under “P.Vindol.” (316) are also mentioned under “Tab. Vindol." but 
both abbreviations are not according to the Checklist where "T. Vindol." is listed 
(the volume numbers are missing: no. 122-346 of the listed documents were 
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edited in vol. 2, no. 632-667 in vol. 3, and 869-877 in vol. 4). Several errors are 
found in the listing of “P.Rainer 215” (index 315): “215” is the former inven- 
tory no. in the Vienna collection which has been changed to P.Vindob. G 2001; 
the edition is Stud.Pal. 20.1 (as correctly referred to by R. 194 n. 37). 

P.Ammon 1.3 is comparable not to the length of Philippians or 1 Thessaloni- 
ans but to that of Galatians (the length of Ammon’s letter originally contained 
about 10,700 characters, Galatians has 11,080). 

Contrary to R.’s idea that letters were written on papyrus sheets that “could 
hold only about 250 words”, and that only writers of literary letters “had the 
luxury of using additional sheets of papyrus that had been glued together into 
rolls” (13), a papyrus store usually sold rolls in several standardized lengths; to 
write a letter people either cut off a piece from the papyrus roll before writing, 
or they wrote several columns on the papyrus roll before cutting it. 

Smaller errors include the following: O.Bodl. 2.2010 (48) does not contain tH 
èuñ xetpi; only 20 letters are part of the New Testament canon, not 21 (20) as 
Hebrews is not a letter and does not pretend to be one. There are also typograph- 
ical errors: “Others” (9); “The papyri have shown us is that ...” (99); “P.Hal” 
(index 312, not 140 n. 4) has to read “P.Hal.”, “P.Amh. 2131” (index 315) has 
to read “P.Amh. 2.131”; the former edition of P.Sarap. 97 was P.Wiirzb. 22 
(index 315). 

Finally, the courtesy information about images is often incorrect (e.g., the 
Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis does not possess any copyrights of papyrus 
images). 

Despite these flaws, R.’s interpretation of Paul’s large letters at the end of 
Galatians is based on solid ground, i.e. originally preserved papyrus letters, and 
definitely deserves to be regarded as the most serious study of the issue. 


Universitätsplatz 1 Peter ARZT-GRABNER 
A-5020 Salzburg 


Michael THEOBALD, /srael-Vergessenheit in den Pastoralbriefen. Ein 
neuer Vorschlag zu ihrer historisch-theologischen Verortung im 
2. Jahrhundert n. Chr. unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der 
Ignatius-Briefe (Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 229). Stuttgart, Verlag 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 2016. 428 p. 14.5 x 20.5. €38.00. 


How is it that, in the memory of the early church, Paul became “the Apostle to 
the Gentiles"? And in this creative, collective remembering, how is it that Paul's 
burden for Israel and the connection he established between his mission and 
Israel’s hope (Romans 9-11) could be forgotten? Such questions (extracted from 
Michael Theobald’s opening comments, 11) give shape to the project of this 
book, which began in an earlier investigation (“Israel- und Jerusalem- 
Vergessenheit im Corpus Pastorale? Sur Rezeption des Römerbriefs im Titus- 
sowie im 1. und 2. Timotheusbriefe”, in Jews and Christians? Second-Century 
“Christian” Perspectives on the “Parting of the Ways [eds. T. Niklas et al.] 
[Tübingen 2014] 317-412). The proposition is that the three-part Corpus Pasto- 
rale, intentionally and pseudonymously composed in Asia Minor in the second 
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quarter of the second century, bears witness and contributes prominently to the 
invention of this new Paul (mind erased of all memories of Israel) — the “key- 
stone” of the developing Pauline corpus (minus Hebrews, of course). This open- 
ing description of Theobald’s thesis could undoubtedly have been made with 
greater elegance and verbal economy. But to my mind, at least, it is somehow 
fitting, given the wonderfully prodigious scope and movement of the work (from 
Paul to Eusebius, from Deutero-Paul to Deutero-Ignatius to Polycarp to the Acts 
of Paul; from the pronouncements of the first “Apostolic Conference" to the 
promulgations of the Second Vatican Council). 

At the outset, I make visible a couple of the author’s key assumptions, because 
the whole edifice is built upon them. Probably few today would contest the 
larger theme of the relative “suppression” of Israel and the Jews in the post- 
apostolic and patristic church’s consciousness, theology and missional purview 
(though the language used to describe this phenomenon and the degree of inten- 
tionality proposed would vary considerably). But it is quite another thing to cite 
the Pastoral Letters (putatively written to Pauline co-workers), still regarded by 
most as dating to the turn-of-the-century, as prime evidence of an intentional 
erasure. Theobald, via the road of intertextuality, makes precisely this claim. 
First, the Ignatian letters know and use a Pauline corpus that includes the PE. 
Second, this conclusion, together with the assumption that the Ignatian corpus is 
both pseudepigraphical and late (c. 170-180), provides the conditions that deter- 
mine this late dating of the PE. Here, the work of Annette Merz, with whom 
Theobald is in close contact, must be mentioned (Die fictive Selbstauslegung des 
Paulus. Intertextuelle Studien zur Intention und Rezeptionder Pastoralbriefe 
[NTOA 52; Fribourg 2004]). For any evaluation of Theobald, Merz is the point 
of departure and comparison/contrast for several reasons. She is the first to 
employ intertextuality as a methodology with which to “locate” the PE in rela- 
tion to Ignatius and Polycarp and explore their literary function (see esp. 1-71 of 
her book). But, notably, she accepted the early dating (and probable authenticity) 
of Ignatius’ writings (between c. 110-120), and concluded, on the basis of her 
consideration of intertextual connections, that the PE date from just prior to (or 
at most shortly after) the turn of the century (see 188, 382). 

Now, bearing in mind the differences between Theobald and Merz just cited, 
as well as the necessity (in my view) of the later dating of Ignatius (and PE) for 
“the erasure of Israel” thesis, let us consider the progression of Theobald’s 
thought. The first few chapters prepare the ground. In Chapter 1 (13-19), he 
introduces the theme, “Israel forgotten”, as a late NT divergence from, e.g., 
Romans. Chapter 2 considers the early formation of the Pauline memory in rela- 
tion to the apostle’s Roman imprisonment (21-33). Theobald sets out his meth- 
odological orientation in Chapter 3: the pseudepigraphical and corpus nature of 
the PE; a decision on the original order (Titus — 1 Timothy — 2 Timothy); inde- 
pendence from the Acts (the author of the PE did not know this source); the 
conclusion that the author had in mind a specifically shaped Pauline corpus for 
the design of a specifically shaped memory of the apostle (35-60). 

Chapters 4-6 provide a most interesting example of close observation of the 
PE’s intertextual engagement with and use of Romans and the early Pauline 
letters. Chapter 4 (61-115) focuses on the deliberate intertextual use of Romans 
in each letter to remove the memory of Israel, and to depict further a touched-up 
image of “Paul” (e.g. 110) better suited to the sensibilities and requirements of 
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the later church. Chapter 5 (117-156), still reading Romans and the PE in paral- 
lel, considers some broader themes, such as what precipitated the dominance of 
Rome in 2 Timothy over and against the Romans-based expression of Paul’s 
desire to go to Spain. The historical destruction of Jerusalem is presumed suffi- 
cient to blunt the Israel-Jew theme, but the fading from view of Spain and emer- 
gence of the Roman focus in 2 Timothy (2 Tim 4,17 and Rom 1,13) rest (pre- 
cariously) upon Theobald’s assertion that the author of the PE accessed an 
abridged (though undocumented) version of Romans. Chapter 6 (157-212) con- 
siders the form of the Pauline letter collection available to the author, concluding 
that the collection included all but (possibly) 1-2 Thessalonians (see 172). 

The thesis that the pseudonymous author of the PE had the entire Pauline 
collection (pre-canonical, with an abridged Romans, and still subject to final 
revisions) at his disposal for this “makeover” of the apostle’s image is a required 
component of Theobald’s program. So, Chapters 7-9 (213-349) trace the devel- 
opment/emergence of the Pauline corpus through the post-apostolic decades. 
In Chapter 7, consideration of the early second-century sources (P46, Marcion, 
the Muratorian Canon, Tertullian) leads Theobald to assert that Marcion (at 
least) had the same truncated version of the Pauline materials, yielding a picture 
of a Paul disconnected from Israel. Chapter 8 (245-331), rich in detail and 
closely argued, demonstrates, convincingly, knowledge and use of the PE by the 
early Fathers (1 Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp). Less convincing is the imaginative 
move from this demonstration of use of the PE to the conclusions that the PE 
belong to the second quarter of the second century and were central to the crea- 
tion of a new edition of the Pauline Corpus, which would further become a tool 
for the drafting of a final form of the Pauline corpus early in the second half of 
the second century. The ninth chapter (333-348) completes this tour of sec- 
ond-century development of the portraiture of Paul, by comparing the itinerary 
and movements of Paul according to the Corpus Pastorale with that preserved 
in the Acts of Paul: here too Paul comes to Rome as a free man with no inten- 
tions of traveling to Jerusalem. 

Drawing together the preceding lines of argument (Chapters 3-9), Chapters 
10 and 11 propose that the Corpus Pastorale, theologically and in its view of the 
church, falls within the mid-second century development of ecclesiastical iden- 
tity which is itself the function of a canonical interpretation of Scripture. The 
later dating of the PE allows Theobald to fix these theological and hermeneutical 
coordinates and imagine a link between the literary nature of the PE and the 
developing consciousness of a “canonical” Pauline corpus. But in spite of 
the uncertainties about dating that trouble this grander proposition, Theobald’s 
final conclusions regarding the literary intentions and function of the PE, vis 
a vis the Paul and Pauline writings that preceded, bear consideration. Here, as in 
Merz, the value of the methodology is apparent. The close study of the PE’s 
intensive and creative intertextual contact with the other Pauline letters suggests 
that the author constructed the Corpus Pastorale in such a way that it must be 
read as continuous with the Pauline corpus. To interpret this aspect of intertex- 
tuality as evidence that the PE were designed to be the hermeneutical control/ 
adjustment of the memory of Paul and his teaching by some interest group or 
other (as Theobald and Merz do in their respective ways) is to posit those finer 
grained “conclusions” that should be received only as hypotheses — which in 
our discipline are the starting points for further investigations. 
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Other than mentioning this idea of the “Israel-Vergessenheit” and locate it 
within Theobald's project, I have very little to say about it. And though it may 
be the central theme, from the outset it seems clear that it is precisely silence on 
this topic on the part of the author of the Corpus Pastorale that will figure prom- 
inently in larger questions. In the history of the interpretation of the PE, this 
technique is not new, as the absence of elements thought to be key in the undis- 
puted Pauline letters (justification by faith, imminent eschatology, the Holy 
Spirit, etc.) has often been cited as evidence of the letters’ late and pseudep- 
igraphical character. Of course, it is the cumulative effect of all such variations 
from the supposed Pauline “model” that shore up the larger argument, but I feel 
compelled nonetheless to remind myself (at least) that evidence of another order 
altogether is needed. Theobald builds the larger case with great care, and I feel 
strongly that one of the keys to navigating the ancient library of Christian liter- 
ature that the writings and memories of the apostolic era inspired, and to finding 
in them developments in Christian identity and theology, is close consideration 
of their intertextual meshwork. 

As Merz and, now, Theobald have shown in their own ways, something of the 
identity and purpose of the PE emerges from an appreciation of their engage- 
ment with earlier Pauline writing and traditions. Equally, there is still much to 
be discovered about, e.g., the Ignatian corpus — its sense of identity and theo- 
logical location — from its reflective and creative engagement with the PE and 
the rest of the Pauline collection. But that the Corpus Pastorale erased Israel 
and did so to provide the non-Jewish, Gentile-only capstone and control of the 
(soon to be established) “canonical” Pauline corpus is the hypothesis (one 
possible hypothesis) whose basis is a good deal of compelling and closely exam- 
ined intertextuality in shaky combination with a very uncertain late dating and 
rather ambivalent argument from silence. The hypothesis commends further 
investigation. 


Nida Institute of Biblical and Translation Scholarship Philip H. TOWNER 
American Bible Society 


Varia 


José E. BALCELLS GALLARRETA, Household and Family Religion in Per- 
sian-Period Judah. An Archaeological Approach (Ancient Near 
East Monographs 18). Atlanta, SBL Press, 2017. xiv-103 p. 15 x 23. 
$33.95 


This slim book addresses two problems characterizing the sources for studying 
religion in the Persian period. First, the scholarly focus is typically on what 
dominates in the Hebrew Bible, namely, the national cult laid forth in the priestly 
documents of the Pentateuch; this emphasis hinders the recovery of reli- 
gious activities at other levels of society. Second, archaeological materials are 
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relatively scarce, for field projects tend to highlight monumental architecture 
associated with elites (palaces, temples, fortification systems) and afford less 
attention to domestic structures inhabited by most people. Balcells Gallarreta, 
by examining archaeological materials that have been recovered from Persian- 
period domiciles and are considered relevant for religious activities, seeks to 
overcome these difficulties and provide information about the religious lives of 
ordinary people in this formative period of early Judaism. 

Its title notwithstanding, this book does not actually examine materials from 
throughout the postexilic province of Yehud. Rather, Tell en-Nasbeh (almost 
certainly biblical Mizpah) is used as a test site. The advantage of zeroing in on 
this site is that the excavator (William Badé) uncovered almost two-thirds of the 
tell, in the process revealing a fortified Iron II settlement, perhaps a border for- 
tress, that apparently became a provincial administrative center in the Second 
Temple period. As many as ten of the excavated Iron II buildings were still in 
use as household space in the Achaemenid period. 

The “Introduction” (1-6) states the book’s purpose — to investigate “the 
ritual artifacts from Persian-period Tell en-Nasbeh in their excavated contexts, 
as a case study by which to understand the religious ideas and practices of 
households in Persian period Judah” (3) — and provides summaries of its six 
chapters. Chapter 1 (“Method and Definitions”, 7-20) is also introductory in that 
it describes the value of anthropological models, notably those presenting com- 
ponents and typologies of religious activities, for investigating ritual in both 
texts and material culture. Further, it explains the use of archaeology for study- 
ing religious activities; and it offers a definition of religion, opting for a simple 
one: “belief in or worship of a higher being” (12). As for ritual, Balcells Gal- 
larreta adopts Colin Renfrew’s broad perspective (as cited in Catherine Bell, 
Ritual, Perspectives, and Dimensions [Oxford 2009] 278): rituals are activities 
that address deities or supernatural forces. The chapter concludes with a discus- 
sion of households and families, especially in terms of archaeological sources 
and their value for studying gender and ethnicity. 

The second chapter (“Persian-Period Ritual in Ezra”, 21-48) first provides 
background information on the context for Ezra in post-exilic Yehud: its bound- 
aries, imperial rule and religion (Zoroastrianism), language, demography, and 
ethnicity. The heart of the chapter is a presentation of 14 passages in Ezra that 
mention ritual activity. Using Bell’s typology (Ritual, 94-129), the type of ritual 
in each text is identified. Balcells Gallarreta finds examples of five of Bell’s six 
types — political, exchange and communion, feast/fasting/and festival, calendri- 
cal, affliction — with some passages exhibiting features of more than one type. 
For example, he considers the assembly to celebrate the founding of the temple 
(Ezra 3,10-11) both a political and a feasting/festival event. None of the religious 
activities in Ezra directly involve households, suggesting that the only way to 
study household religion is to use archaeological materials. 

Chapter 3 (“Persian Period Ritual Artifacts from Tell en-Nasbeh House- 
holds”, 49-79) provides the results of the author’s careful scrutiny of Persian- 
period ritual objects from Tell en-Nasbeh, now situated at the Badé Museum in 
Berkeley. The artifacts (presumably mostly fragmentary, not whole) include 
altars and stands, anthropomorphic and zoomorphic figurines, various kinds of 
ceramic vessels including zoomorphic ones, lamps, masks, and jewelry (beads, 
amulets, pendants, shells, bone items). In so doing, he wisely agrees (with 
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Holladay, Daviau, Schmitt, C. Meyers, and others) that ordinary objects can be 
used for ritual purposes. Similarly, he acknowledges that ritual activities do not 
necessarily require a dedicated cultic space. 

The value of identifying all artifacts by category becomes clear in Chapter 4 
(“Persian Period Architecture and Natural Landscape from Tell en-Nasbeh”, 
81-119), where Balcells Gallarreta discusses four types of architectural struc- 
tures monuments, city gates, temples, and houses and household areas — as 
well as natural settings (e.g., water sources, caves, and open spaces). Putative 
ritual artifacts are noted for each structure. Two “monuments” (his label for 
large buildings like palaces) are identified, with one containing possible ritual 
items. An inner and outer gate are noted, and ritual objects are associated with 
the latter. No temple is identified. Other buildings (“Houses and Other House- 
hold Areas”) are then described; not all contained sufficient ritual objects to 
indicate household religious activity. Most of the buildings for which floor plans 
can be discerned, including one of the so-called monuments, are of the four- 
room and three-room type. As for natural landscapes, the possibility that such 
places were loci for rituals is noted, but no excavated remains are reported. 

Chapter 5 (“Persian Period Ritual Material Culture from Other Yehud Sites”, 
121-131) stresses the paucity of relevant remains from other excavated Sheph- 
elah sites: Tel ‘Azekah, Tel Batash, Tel Lachish, Maresha, Tell es-Safi, and Tel 
Zayit. Most either have minimal remains or materials that are not yet published. 
Lachish is the exception, with its solar shrine likely Persian-period in date. 

The sixth chapter (“Summary and Conclusions”, 133-144), which synthesizes 
the data presented in the previous chapters, suggests that six of the eleven build- 
ings at the site show evidence of family and household religious practices. In 
concisely summarizing the results, Balcells Gallarreta states that his “review and 
analysis of the data for the site leads [sic] me to conclude that Tell en-Nasbeh 
was a settlement where rituals and religious practices took place at various levels 
of social strata” (135). 

The book is supplemented with four appendixes containing tables, plans, fig- 
ures, and photos. It also has two indexes (ancient sources and modern authors) 
and a bibliography. 

Balcells Gallarreta is to be commended for the enormous amount of work 
required to collect and organize the data, but there are a number of problems that 
cannot be overlooked. One is that his introductory considerations of “religion” 
and “household” are inadequate, given that both terms appear in the book’s title, 
thereby signaling their centrality to his project. Although in other places he con- 
sults works about the preceding Iron II period, he ignores the thorough discus- 
sion of the meaning of religion by Ziony Zevit (The Religions of Ancient Israel. 
A Synthesis of Parallactic Approaches [London — New York 2001] 11-17]. 
Moreover, the definition he accepts (see above), is inadequate; it mentions only 
belief, not activities, whereas activities directed to the supernatural were integral 
if not primary aspects of religious traditions in the ancient world. As for house- 
hold, his discussion never directly explains what is meant by that term. He 
invokes the work of Richard R. Wilk and William L. Rathje (“Household 
Archaeology”, American Behavioral Scientist 25 [1982] 617-639), as cited in 
another publication, in explaining household archaeology; had he read their 
piece, he would have seen their useful definition of the household. That he does 
not adopt a social-science definition of household is lamentable, especially given 
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his assertion of the importance of using theories and methods from the social 
sciences. 

Another problem is Balcells Gallarreta’s assumption of a public-private 
dichotomy in his consideration of “public” space for ritual in contrast to “pri- 
vate” or domestic ritual. This binary may be legitimate in analyzing industrial- 
ized capitalist settings but cannot be unproblematically superimposed on tradi- 
tional cultures, where public and private tend to be overlapping rather than 
distinct realms, as anthropological theorists have asserted. A similar lapse in his 
awareness of relevant literature is in his assertion (19) that studies of the Persian 
period lack consideration of women’s roles in administrative and everyday life 
when Tamara Eskenazi’s work (“Out from the Shadows: Biblical Women in the 
Postexilic Era”, JSOT 54 [1992] 25-43) does precisely that. 

The examination of texts in Ezra, along with a cursory mention of the work 
of other scholars on some psalms and wisdom literature, means that he misses 
a reference to household ritual in Neh 8,16 (the people “made booths for them- 
selves, each on the roofs of their houses”). That he omits reference to this verse 
is especially curious, given his claim that he has analyzed texts in Ezra-Nehemiah 
(47). The Nehemiah text challenges his apparent assertion (48, 133), based only 
on Ezra, that biblical texts provide no information about household religious 
practice. More attention to ancient texts could easily have replaced materials that 
seem extraneous (e.g., Zoroastrianism, languages in Persian-period Yehud, dis- 
cussion of outdoor spaces neat Tell en-Nasbeh despite the lack of accompanying 
archaeological remains). 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of this book is the way archaeological mate- 
rials are used. Balcells Gallarreta examines remains from Tell en-Nasbeh’s Stra- 
tum 2. However, the excavator used the Stratum 2 designation for materials from 
the Babylonian through Persian periods (586-450/400 BCE). Because rooms 
were not excavated stratigraphically, it is virtually impossible to distinguish 
Babylonian-period remains from Persian ones. Thus, for example, out of the 
102 ritual objects, or fragments thereof, identified for building 194.01, many or 
even most may be Babylonian or even late Iron Age, not Persian, in date because 
the ceramics come from all those periods (so Jeffrey R. Zorn, “Tell en-Nasbeh: 
A Reevaluation of the Architecture and Stratigraphy”, PhD Dissertation [Berke- 
ley 1992] 544). Moreover, the fact that many of the dwellings are of the four- 
room type, which is strongly associated with Iron Age and not Persian domiciles, 
implies that these structures pre-date the Persian period. And the presence of one 
intact Judean Pillar Figurine (JPF) and perhaps fragments of others similarly 
calls into question the date of many of the archaeological remains that the author 
considers Persian, for JPFs do not continue into the Persian period (except per- 
haps, rarely, as heirlooms). 

In short, the existence of Persian period household rituals in Yehud is quite 
certain, based on other kinds of research. However, the data supplied by this 
book are of dubious value in support of that proposition. 


Duke University Carol MEYERS 
Department of Religious Studies 

Box 90964 

Durham, NC 27708-0964 
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